Editor  &  Publisher 


Happy  anniversary,  Eppie! 


After  18  years 
and 

6,575  columns, 
things  are  stUl  i 
looking  up  ^ 
I  for  M 

Ann  ' 
Landers 


In  1955, 

before  she  “became" 

Ann  Landers,  Eppie  Lederer  had 
never  written  a  word  for  publication. 


'  1'oday 

her  column  is 
featured  in  nearly  800  newspapers 
with  circulation  of  over  60  million. 


From  the  beginning  Eppie  Lederer  has  brought  new  stature  to  her  field.  Her  keen 
insight  into  human  nature,  no-nonsense  counsel  and  insistence  on  responding  to  every 
individual  seeking  her  advice  have  won  legions  of  readers  and  admirers. 

Her  column  consistently  tops  the  “read  most”  list  in  readership  studies.  A  UPI  poll  has 
placed  her  among  the  ten  most  influential  women  in  America.  A  Gallup  poll  named  her 
among  the  twenty  most  admired  women  in  the  world. 

And  with  good  reason.  She  had  the  courage  to  pioneer  in  dealing  frankly  with  teenage  sex, 
drug  abuse,  unwed  motherhood  and  other  contemporary  problems.  She  was  the  catalyst 
that  brought  about  the  federal  government’s  appropriation  of  an  extra  $100  miUion  to 
fight  cancer  and  she  has  given  unsparingly  of  herself  in  the  battle  against  many  other 
diseases. 

As  the  only  woman  to  serve  on  the  American  Medical  Association’s  advisory  committee, 
she  soon  will  realize  one  of  her  greatest  honors  when  she  and  13  doctors  from  the  AMA  will 
tour  China  as  guests  of  the  Chinese  Medical  Association. 

On  her  18th  anniversary  we  salute  Eppie  Lederer  for  her  drive,  perseverance  and  sincere 
belief  in  what  she  does.  These  are  just  some  of  the  reasons  for  her  success  .  .  .  and  some 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Sun-Times  is  known  as  “Chicago’s  Bright  One.” 


CHICAGO 

Su]\<-Iimes 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


LIGHT  tXP/NEWS 


•ABC  PUBLISHER  S  STATEMENTS  3  31  73 
•  ‘MARCH  31,  1973  VS  MARCH  31,  1972 


DAILY 


SATURDAY 


UP 

NEWS  3,021 


Lafest  ABC  circulation  figures 
for  San  Antonio  show 

The  Light  again  is  number  one 


in  daily  circulation* 

LIGHT  123,443 

LIGHT  123,443 

NEWS  63,048 

EXPRESS  84,329 

LIGHT  LEAD  60,395 

39,114 

in  Saturday  circulation* 

LIGHT 

119,003 

EXP./NEWS 

117,900 

LIGHT  LEAD 

1,103 

in  Sunday  circulation* 

LIGHT 

170,030 

EXP./NEWS 

133,052 

LIGHT  LEAD 

36,978 

and  tile  gap  continues  to  widen 

(GAINS  OR  LOSSES  DURING  THE  PAST  YEAR)** 


^  SUNDAY  ^ 

UP 

6,974 

UP 

4,894 

LIGHT 

EXP /NEWS 

_ > 

The  leading  newspaper  in  San  Antonio  is  the 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE.  INC, 


Rochester,  New  York 
Just  the  Facts. 

Affluent  Top  40  Market.  Five  County  SMSA. 


36th  Population 
990,400 

16th  Median 
Household 
Income 
$10,242 

32nd  Buying  Power 
$4,212,810,000. 

38th  Retail  Sales 

$1,992,084,000. 

35th  Food  Sales 
$453,926,000. 

37th  General 

Merchandise 

$405,629,000. 

42nd  Apparel 

$92,990,000. 

42na  Automotive 
$342,196,000. 

29th  Lumber,  Building 
Materials 
$101,001,000. 

38th  Drugstore 

$68,776,000.* 


The  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers...  all  The  Times-Union,  delivering  82%  undupli- 
you  really  need  to  know  to  cover  this  mar-  cated  readership  on  any  given  day,  and  93% 
(cet.  Only  with  their  unequalled  coverage  and  readership  on  a  cumulative  basis,  over  a  5 
sales  power  can  you  hope  to  reach  and  sell  day  period.** 

this  prime  market.  Concentrate  your  ad  dollars  where  it 

When  Rochester  wants  to  buy  or  sell  ...  it  counts — in  the  Gannett  Rochester  Newspa- 

looks  to  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  pers. 

*  Sales  Monagenienf,  Survey  of  Buying  Power  1973 
**  Rochester  Continuing  Market  Study  1973 

National  Representatives;  S’ory  &  Kelly-Sn.ith,  Inc. 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  EXCHANGE  STREET  .  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK  14614 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


DATELINE:  SUNCOAST 


guardians? 

w  vksgsm^iaaA 


An  elderly  citizen  is  judged  incompetent  and  is 
assigned  a  court-appointed  guardian.  All  is 
well. 

Or  is  it?  A  series  of  stories  in  The  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent  have  brought  to  light  startling  facts. 
Startling,  shocking  facts  that  were  right  there  in 
the  court  record. 

■  Homes  of  incompetents  were  sold  by  guard¬ 
ians  to  their  own  close  friends  and  relatives, 
then  re-sold  for  high,  instant  profit. 

■  Guardians,  themselves,  financed  the  selling 
of  incompetent's  homes. 

■  Unknown  to  the  courts,  incompetents  were 
shifted  in  large  numbers  to  different  nursing 
homes  —  some  unregistered. 

■  Furniture,  collected  over  a  lifetime,  was  as¬ 
sessed  and  sold  by  guardians  at  very  low 
rates. 

■  A  judge  said  no  guardian  had  more  than  1 5 
incompetents  in  his  care.  A  reporter  found 
50  in  one  guardian's  care,  47  in  another's, 
49  in  still  another's. 

The  list  goes  on.  New  findings  in  every  page  of 
court  records. 

The  state  attorney's  office  is  investigating.  Peo¬ 
ple  are  asking  who  guards  the  guardians? 

And  it  all  started  because  a  writer  for  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent  cared  about  one  little  old 
lady  under  a  guardian's  care.  Because  Judy 
Mcknight  cared  and  investigated,  other  report¬ 
ers  have  joined  the  investigation. 


That' s  our  job  at  The  Evening  Independent. 
Caring  about  people  is  the  heart  of  profession¬ 
al  journalism. 

#t.  Ipptprsburg  iTimpB 

FIORIDA’S  BEST  NEWiPAPCR 


Evening  Independent 

f-esf  ond  tivef 


P.O.Box  1121  St. Petersburg,  FI. 33731 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


OCTOBER  > 

7-19 — API  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Seminar.  Columbia  University. 

10- M — National  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Convention  and  Trade 
Show  and  Arkansas  Press  Association  Convention,  Arlington  Hotel.  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

11- 13 — Illinois  Press  Association  108th  fall  convention.  Holiday  Inn-East, 
Springfield,  III. 

11- 13 — Cal  Western  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Annual  Sales  Semi¬ 
nar,  Del  Monte  Hyatt  House,  Monterey.  Calif. 

1 2- 13— SNPA  Circulators  Symposium.  Riviera  Hyatt  House,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

12-13 — Technology/Up  Date  conference.  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology. 

School  of  Printing,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

12-13 — UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  Holiday  Inn,  State  College,  Pa. 

14-16 — Inland  Dally  Press  Association  Annual  Meeting,  Drake  Hotel. 
Chicago. 

14-16— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  meeting,  Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Columbus, 

Ohio. 

14-17 — INPA  Central  Regional  conference.  Playboy  Towers.  Chicago. 

14-17 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  26th  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

14-19 — Inter  American  Press  Association  29th  annual  meeting.  Sheraton- 
Boston  Hotel,  Boston. 

16-19 — ABC — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  annual  meeting.  Cosmopolitan 
Hotel,  Denver. 

19-20 — UPl  South  Carolina  Association.  Hilton  Townhouse  Inn,  Columbia, 

S.C. 

18- 20 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Sales  Conference.  Cypress 
Gardens  Sheraton,  Winter  Haven.  Florida. 

19- 20 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Meeting  and 
New  Processes  Clinic,  Copley  Plaza.  Boston. 

19-20 — UPl  South  Carolina  Association.  Hilton  Townhouse  Inn,  Columbia, 

S.C. 

19- 21— AP  Society  of  Ohio.  Fall  meeting.  Sawmill  Creek  Resort.  Huron. 

Ohio. 

20-  Georgia  Press  Association  Nth  Annual  Cracker  Crumble,  Marriott 
Motor  Hotel.  Atlanta. 

2 1- 22— Society  of  American  Business  Writers  regional  seminar,  "The  En¬ 
ergy  Issue,"  Marriott  Hotel.  Dallas. 

21-23 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association  Annual  Sales  Con¬ 
ference,  Roanoke  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

21-23 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association  58th  Fall  Conven¬ 
tion,  Holiday  Inn  on  the  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

21-27 — Flying  Short  Course,  National  Press  Photographers  Association, 

Oct.  21,  Newark.  Robert  Treat  Hotel;  23,  Indianapolis  Hilton;  25. 
Houston,  Rice  Hotel;  27,  Seattle,  Pacific  Science  Center. 

26-28 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association  Convention,  Ramada  Inn. 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

21-Nov.  2 — API  Investigative  Reporters  Seminar.  Columbia  University. 


NOVEMBER 

31  Nov.  2. — ANPA-AEJ  "Education  for  Newspaper  Journalists"  seminar, 
Sheraton  Inn.  Reston,  Va. 

4-16 — API  Circulation  Managers  Seminar.  Columbia  University. 

1 1-14— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention,  Boca 
Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton.  Fla. 

14-17 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  National  Convention,  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

16-20 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Annual  meeting.  Contemporary 
Resort  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

25-December  7 — API  City  Editors  Seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 
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A  Kennedy 
Retrospective 


A  SPECIAL  SERIES  FOR  NEWSPAPERS  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


With  the  10th  anniversary  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  assassination  on 
November  22,  all  Americans  will 
once  again  be  reminded  of  the 
tragedy  that  traumatized  the 
nation. 

Anticipating  the  reader  interest  in 
this  anniversary  and  the  needs  of 
editors,  The  Washington  Post  has 
compiled  a  special  package  of  arti¬ 
cles  and  features  that  focus  on  Kenne¬ 
dy  the  man  and  President.  The 
writers  include  nationally-known 
Post  staffers  who  knew  J.F.K.  per¬ 
sonally  and  covered  him  when  he 


was  President.  The  series,  to  be 
syndicated  by  mail  for  release  Sun¬ 
day,  November  18,  includes: 


•  A  remembrance,  by  Post  Exec¬ 
utive  Editor  Ben  Bradlee,  with 
fresh  material  based  on  his 
close  friendship  with  J.F.K. 

•  Pulitzer  prize  winner  Haynes 
Johnson’s  look  at  the  10  troubled 
years  since  the  tragic  death  of 
Kennedy 

•  Post  assistant  managing  Editor 
Richard  Harwood  on  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  Kennedy  mystique 


•  Post  reporter  Tim  O’Brien’s 
very  personal  recollection  of 
November  22,  1963,  when  he 
was  17  years  old 

•  Specially  commissioned  articles 
by  Kennedy  critic  Richard 
Whalen,  and  by  Sidney  Hertz- 
berg  who  surveys  the  intellec¬ 
tual  community’s  view  of  J.F.K. 
then  and  now 

•  Plus  art  and  graphics 

Take  advantage  of  this  unique  edi¬ 
torial  package,  timed  to  appeal  to 
the  majority  of  your  readers.  For 
rates  and  availability  in  your  area, 
call  collect  or  write  tO:  William  B. 
Dickinson,  Jr.,  (202)  223-5177,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Writers  Group,  1150 
15th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005 

Post 

Wnters  Group 


depth. 


Edna  Schroeder  is  a 
^  research  assistant  in 

;  State  Farm’s  public  re- 

Edna  Schroeder  lations  department. 

A  Last  year,  she  an- 

swered  1,012  inquiries 
about  everything  from 
alcohol  and  driving  to 
fire  from 

bicycle  safety  no- 
fault 

Those  questions 
came  from  a  variety 
of  places:  students, 
civic  groups,  pub- 

\ _ *'*'  officials  and 

newsmen. 

*f  Edna  doesn’t 
informa- 
her 

files,  she  knows 
where  to  get  it.  For  instance.  State  Farm’s  research 
department  headed  by  Dr.  Wayne  Sorenson.  He  and 
his  staff  have  done  scientific  in-depth  studies  on  aspects 
of  auto  insurance  that  are  available  nowhere  else.  And, 
as  the  world’s  largest  insurer  of  autos,  homes  and  small 
boats,  we  have  plenty  of  expertise  around  on  topics  re¬ 
lated  to  those  fields. 

That  kind  of  factual,  in-depth  help  is  available  to  any 
newsman  working  on  an  insurance-related  story.  And 
if  you  want  comment  or  opinion  to  go  along  with  the 
facts,  we’ll  give  you  that,  too. 

Most  important,  we’ll  give  it  to  you  fast. 

When  you  call,  we’ll  try  to  get  the  answers  you 
need  while  you’re  still  on  the  line.  If  we  can’t,  we’ll 
be  back  to  you  in  as  little  time  as  possible  — a  matter 
of  minutes,  not  hours. 

If  your  request  involves  complicated  tables,  charts, 
or  graphs,  our  Telecopier"*  hookup  — which 
reaches  most  major  cities  in  the 
U  .S.  —  lets  us  get  copies  of  them 
to  you  within  minutes  via  tele 
phone  lines.  Many  newsmen 
call  us  regularly  for  fast,  accu 
rate,  no-nonsense  help  on  in 
surance  questions.  Next  time 
you’re  on  an  insurance  story, 
give  us  a  call. 

Call  309/662-2521  or 
309/662-2063 
Public  Relations  Dept. 

State  Farm  Insurance  Cos. 

Bloomington,  III.  61701 


Dr.  Wayne  Sorenson 


•"TELECOPIER  *  is  a  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

THE  DALLAS/ FORT  WORTH  RIVALRY,  settled  long 
enough  to  get  their  $700  million  airport  complex  built,  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  Paul  Rosenfield,  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald's 
Sunday  magazine  in  a  current  story  in  The  American  Way, 
flight  magazine  of  American  Airlines.  Paul  writes  that  the  late 
newspaper  publisher  Amon  G.  Carter,  often  called  “Mr.  Fort 
Worth’’,  rarely  visited  Dallas.  When  he  had  to  make  the  jour¬ 
ney,  Mr.  Carter  took  along  a  sack  lunch:  he  didn’t  care  for 
Dallas  food  and  neither  did  he  want  to  spend  any  money  in 
Dallas.  Some  Dallas  citizens,  Paul  adds,  returned  the  sack 
lunch  compliment  when  visiting  Fort  Worth. 

*  «  » 

THE  45TH  PRESIDENT  of  the  Washington  Press  Club  is 
Oklahoma-born  Wauhillau  La  Hay,  who  at  age  15  was  society 
editor  of  the  Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix  and  also  covered  every¬ 
thing  from  high  school  basketball  to  rape  cases  until  her 
mother  found  out.  Law  makers,  government  officials,  and  jour¬ 
nalists  attended  the  inauguration  with  Mrs.  Nixon  presiding 
for  swearing-in  ceremonies.  Representative  James  Symington, 
Missouri,  took  note  of  the  new  president’s  Cherokee  blood  in 
an  original  song  sung  for  the  occasion.  Wauhillau  has  been  in 
Washington  about  10  years  with  Scripps-Howard,  covering  the 
White  House,  State  Department  and  embassies. 

*  *  * 

THE  PIE-EATING  CONTEST  WAS  RIGGED  charged  Bill 
May,  Oklahoman  Reporter,  of  a  contest  for  media  representa¬ 
tives  at  the  State  Fair  in  Oklahoma  City  the  other  day.  Not 
only,  Bill  writes,  were  contestants  introduced  to  the  audience 
as  being  from  the  electronic  media  with  no  mention  of  “the 
real  working  press,”  but  he  knew  something  was  amiss  when 
two  television  fellows  took  off  jackets,  ties,  rolled  up  their 
sleeves,  and  deftly  tied  aprons  around  their  necks.  Those  guys 
were  real  pros.  When  the  bell  sounded  the  pair,  Wally  Zabinsky 
and  Bill  Perry  of  KOCO-TV  had  eaten  12  pieces  each,  so  the 
station  keeps  the  trophy  won  7  times  in  9  years.  Declared  loser 
Bill  May,  two  things  were  proved:  1.  Newspapermen  have  too 
much  class  to  win  a  contest  where  you  have  to  eat  with  your 
fingers  and  make  a  mess.  2.  Television  men  are  nothing  but 
big  mouths  anyway. 

*  *  » 

HEADIER  HEADS — A  reader  nominates  as  an  all-time  great 
headline  which  “captures  humor,  relevance  and  brevity  with 
just  two  words  that  tell  the  whole  story”  a  certain  one  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  September  25.  A  DPI  story  out  of 
Wales  told  how  a  waitress  who  tried  to  scratch  the  tickling  in 
her  throat  with  a  dinner  fork  accidently  swallowed  the  fork. 
Doctors  had  to  operate.  The  head:  “Deep  Fork.” 

Inspired  turn  of  the  pen  by  Fargo  (N.D.)  Forum  Bob  Lind 
resulted  in  a  neat  pun  over  the  AP  story  about  the  Hibbing, 
Minnesota  woman  returning  to  her  home  at  night,  only  to  hear 
a  resounding  crash  of  a  large  picture  window.  Police  were 
called  and  found  the  culprit,  a  Hungarian  partridge  which  had 
flown  into  the  window.  The  Forum  fellow  wrote:  “Partridge  in 
a  Rare  Spree.” 

*  *  * 

CHARLIE  BROWN  and  friends  are  out  of  the  English 
language  Moscow  News,  which  has  been  running  the  Peanuts 
strip  freely  (Catch-lines,  September  29).  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  wrote  the  editors  and  told  them  to  stop  or  pay,  and  they 
stopped.  The  syndicate’s  sales  manager,  John  Carroll,  thinks 
international  publicity  on  pirating  of  the  strip,  especially  after 
Russian  support  of  the  International  Copyright  Convention, 
contributed  to  the  editorial  decision. 

*  *  * 

FIRST  CITIZEN  WITHIN  MEMORY  to  take  issue  with  a 
newspaper  filler  is  J.  Ashton  Greene  of  Pass  Christian,  reports 
Netv  Orleans  Times-Picayune  columnist,  Howard  Jacobs.  The 
filler  read:  “The  Alaskan  Territory  was  purchased  by  the 
U.S.  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1867  for  $7.2  million.”  Mr. 
Greene  took  the  paper  to  task:  “Actually  Seward’s  Folly,  as 
.\Iaska  was  dubhed,  was  bought  from  Czar  Alexander  II  in 
1867,  the  Soviet  Union  not  coming  on  the  scene  until  after  the 
Bolshevik  revolution  in  1917.” 
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When  New  England 
calls  a  meeting, 
guess  where  it’s  held? 


Springfield,  the  second  largest  market  in  Massachusetts 
has  the  honor  of  being  permanent  host  city  for  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition,  the  largest  such  in  all  New  England  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  entire  nation. 

Each  September  for  over  50  years,  millions  of  people  from 
all  across  the  nation  attended  the  Big  E!  10  days  of  dis¬ 
plays  . . .  industrial . . .  agricultural . . .  business  —  plus  the 
big  Midway  attractions  including  name  bands,  national 
entertainers  —  the  whole  Expo  scene!  This  year  over  three- 
quarter  million  people  attended! 

Permanent  year-round  displays  form  the  nucleus  for  the 
Big  E.  Each  state  has  its  own  expo  building  “selling  the 
merits”  of  its  own  territory. 

If  you  wish  to  “sell  the  merits”  of  your  company  or  product, 
Springfield  would  be  an  ideal  place  to  advertise  —  thru  the 
Springfield  Newspapers. 
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Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press.  Inc. 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


9  mo.  aeereee  net  rsdd  June  M,  197S — U.lTl 
Renewal  rate — 76.18% 


Restraints  on  newsmen 

The  unprecedented  subpoenas  of  newsmen  authorized  by  Judge 
Hoffman  in  the  Agnew  case  are  now  moot,  according  to  the  judge, 
following  the  Vice  President’s  resignation  and  plea  of  nolo  contendere 
to  an  income  tax  evasion  charge.  The  sweeping  authorization  was  of 
questionable  legality  and  was  even  opposed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  which  said  in  its  memorandum: 

“We  have  never  supjxrrted  incursions  into  this  sensitive  area  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  conducting  fishing  expeditions,  and  it  is  plain 
that  this  is  all  that  is  involved  here.”  It  is  now  more  than  “plain.” 

However,  the  Justice  Department’s  comment  in  this  case  is  not 
compatible  with  its  stance  in  the  Baton  Rouge  case  where  two  years 
ago  a  federal  judge  prohibited  news  coverage  of  a  hearing  in  open 
court.  Since  it  was  an  open  court  proceeding  the  news  was  reported 
and  the  judge  cited  two  reporters  for  criminal  contempt  of  court  and 
later  found  them  guilty. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  the  judge’s  order  was 
unconstitutional  but  said  the  reporters  should  have  obeyed  it  pend¬ 
ing  appeal.  Such  a  procedure  would  concede  the  right  of  a  judge  to 
exert  prior  restraint  on  reporting. 

The  government  in  its  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  is  upholding 
the  right  of  a  judge  to  impose  prior  restraint  on  news  stories  on  the 
ground  they  might  infringe  on  a  defendant’s  right  to  an  impartial 
trial. 

Here  we  go  right  back  to  case  of  the  Pentagon  Papers.  The  govern¬ 
ment  then  succeeded  in  imjxjsing  prior  restraint  on  publication  until 
the  highest  court  ruled  otherwise.  The  government  is  still  contending 
that  judges  should  be  clothed  with  unprecedented  powers  of  censor¬ 
ship  and  secrecy  until  ruled  against  by  a  higher  court.  This  is  granting 
authority  to  achieve  censorship  indirectly  which  is  directly  forbidden 
by  the  First  Amendment. 
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Senora  Attendees  charges 

Speaking  to  the  UPI  editors  conference  in  Mexico  City,  the  widow 
of  the  late  President  Allende  of  Chile  charged  the  press  of  North 
America  with  “manipulating”  information  from  that  country  to  serve 
the  interests  of  imperialistic  international  corporations.  The  speech 
included  all  the  Marxist  cliches  about  ITT,  CIA  and  imperialism  and 
was  taken  right  out  of  the  textbook.  “Those  who  hide  the  truth  are 
accessories  to  crimes  against  humanity,”  she  said,  charging  that  “vil¬ 
lainy  rules  today  in  my  Fatherland.” 

We  don’t  know  of  any  news  organization  that  is  attempting  to  hide 
the  truth  of  what  is  going  on  under  the  military  junta  in  Chile.  It  is 
being  reported  abroad  as  faithfully  as  censorship  there  will  permit, 
just  as  the  activities  of  Allende’s  regime  were  reported. 

We  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  press  of  this  country  being  blamed  for 
involvement  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  governments  when  all  it  is  trying 
to  do  is  report  the  news  as  accurately  as  possible  which  in  most  in¬ 
stances  is  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  regime  in  power. 
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NEWSPAPERBOY  RESTORED — a  ceremony  marking  the  restoration  of 
Col.  William  Lee  Brown's  78-year-old  Newspaperboy  Fountain  statue 
in  Great  Barrington,  Mass,  took  place  October  7,  climaxing  a  two 
year  campaign  by  Barrie  J.  Hughes  (standing  at  the  microphone), 
assistant  circulation  manager  of  The  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate.  The 
14-foot  statue  of  a  boy  selling  copies  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
America's  first  tabloid,  was  presented  to  the  town  in  1895  by  Col. 
Brown  and  dedicated  October  10,  1895  to  the  "Good,  Long  Life,  Con¬ 
tinued  Prosperity  and  Happiness"  of  carriers,  who  celebrate  National 
Newspaper  Carrier  Day,  October  13.  Col.  Brown,  a  Civil  War  veteran, 
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Ohio  senator,  and  founder  of  the  Youngstown,  Vindicator,  was  at  the 
time  part  owner  of  the  defunct  Daily  News — not  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  present  day  N.Y.  News.  Hughes'  efforts  netted  more  than  $1600. 
The  money  was  used  to  replace  missing  parts  at  the  base  of  the 
statue  and  to  fix  plumbing  so  water  would  flow  again.  Names  of  the 
donors  are  listed  on  a  bronze  plaque  embedded  in  cement  near  the 
base  of  the  fountain,  which  is  located  in  a  small  park  alongside  highway 
23  leading  into  the  town.  The  statue  is  believed  to  be  the  only  one 
in  the  country,  established  solely  to  honor  newspaper  carriers.  Photo 
by  Jerry  Walker  of  E&P. 


“Being  the  dominant  newspaper  in  our  region  could 
lead  to  complacency,  but  the  example  of  The  New  York  Times 
has  inspired  us  to  strive  continually  for  excellence 
in  news  gathering,  writing  and  editing” 


LLOYD  W.  SVEEN,  EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
THE  FORUM,  FARGO,  N.D 


October  13,  1973 


Allendes’  widow  charges 
U.S.  firms  control  press 

By  Jerome  H,  Walker 


Defending  the  late  Salvador  Allendes 
crusade  to  improve  the  plight  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  in  Chile,  his  widow  made  an  emotional 
appeal  at  edicon  in  Mexico  City  (Octo¬ 
ber  8)  to  the  press  of  North  America  to 
stop  “manipulating”  information  to  serve 
the  interests  of  imperialistic  international 
corporations. 

Mrs.  Hortensia  Bussi  De  Allende,  who 
has  taken  political  asylum  in  Mexico  since 
the  Junta  seized  the  government  of  Chile, 
was  given  the  privilege  of  addressing  an 
audience  of  about  400  newspaper  editors 
and  publishers  and  their  guests  from  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America. 

After  being  introduced  by  UPI  foreign 
news  editors  Wilbur  G.  Landry,  Mrs.  Al¬ 
lende  read  the  text  of  her  remarks  in 
Spanish.  They  were  translated  simultane¬ 
ously  into  English.  At  the  outset  she 
thanked  UPI  president  Roderick  W.  Bea¬ 
ton  for  giving  her  the  opportunity  to 
speak  at  the  session.  Earlier,  UPI  execu¬ 
tives  arranged  for  a  rebuttal  speaker  from 
Chile  on  the  following  day’s  program. 

Fears  North  American  press 

“I  will  be  frank  with  you,”  Mrs.  Al¬ 
lende  began,  “I  would  be  unable  to  hide 
the  fact  that  deep  down  I  am  indignant 
and  fearful  of  a  certain  North  American 
press.” 

This  segment  of  the  press,  she  asserted, 
serves  the  multinational  corporations 
which  “do  not  hesitate  to  trample  the 
rights  of  other  peoples.”  At  a  later  point 
she  referred  to  the  “strange  marriage  of 
ITT  and  the  CIA”  in  an  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  the  “victorious  people”  who  had 
placed  her  husband  in  the  presidency  of 
Chile. 

Mrs.  Allende  also  alluded  to  the  Water¬ 
gate  case  as  an  indication  of  how  the 
“cancer  of  the  power  of  money”  of  the 
giant  corporations  can  be  used  to  exploit 
the  common  people. 

Mildly,  the  former  First  Lady  of  Chile 
remarked  that  “you  journalists  are  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  degree  of  freedom  of  the 
press  that  prevailed  in  Chile,  and  how  it 
was  misused  by  the  opposition.” 

Mrs.  Allende  detailed  the  many  ways  in 
which  her  husband  had  sought  in  his  so¬ 
cialistic  ideals  to  help  the  workers  and 
farmers  with  a  program  of  social  emanci¬ 
pation.  His  death,  she  said,  was  sacrifi¬ 
cial. 

‘Villainy  rules’ 

“Those  who  hide  the  truth,”  Mrs  Al¬ 
lende  declared,  “are  accessories  to  crimes 
against  humanity.  Therefore,  I  appeal  to 
your  conscience.  Let  it  be  known  to  uni¬ 
versal  public  opinion  that  villainy  rules 


today  in  my  Fatherland. 

“I  do  not  ask  your  help  to  reinstate  the 
liberties  in  Chile.  That  is  a  task  for 
Chileans.  I  only  ask  you  to  help  end  the 
unfair  and  cruel  punishment  that  my 
countrymen  are  suffering.  I  ask  you  to 
demand  from  the  North  American  imperi¬ 
alist  corporations,  to  which  many  of  you 
belong.  That  they  order  their  local  ser¬ 
vants  to  terminate  the  reprisals  against 
workers,  peasants,  students  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  my  Fatherland. 

Although  Landry  had  announced  that 
Mrs.  Allende  would  answer  questions  at 
the  close  of  her  talk,  she  declined  because 
it  had  been  an  emotional  ordeal  for  her. 
But  just  before  taking  leave,  she  stepped 
again  to  the  speakers  platform  and 
offered  a  batch  of  photographs  which,  she 
said,  showed  many  burial  and  funeral 
scenes  in  Chile,  soldiers  destroying  the 
home  of  the  country’s  beloved  poet,  Neru¬ 
da,  and  views  of  his  burial  with  people  in 
deep  morning. 

Neruda,  she  said,  had  died  because  med¬ 
icine  was  not  allowed  to  reach  him  “in 
good  time.” 

Mrs.  Allende  told  reporters  later  that 
the  pictures  had  been  smuggled  out  of 
Chile  but  she  would  not  identify  the  pho¬ 
tographer.  UPI  moved  several  of  the  pho¬ 
tos  to  its  clients  around  the  country. 

A  second  section  of  the  edicon  pro¬ 
gram  concerned  the  issues  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty  of  1903.  Mexico  City  pub¬ 
lisher  Romulo  Ofarrill  Jr.  introduced  the 
speakers.  Dr.  Carlos  Lopez  Guevara,  spe¬ 
cial  ambassador  to  the  U.S.,  and  Rep. 
Robert  L.  Leggett,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

Klein  criticizes  reporting 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  a  former  official  in 
the  Nixon  Administration,  told  delegates 
to  the  UPI  EDICON  (October  9)  that  the 
violations  of  law  by  “a  few  in  shockingly 
high  political  places”  in  the  Watergate 
affair  fell  “short  of  the  Presidency.” 

Klein’s  commentary  on  the  scandal  was 
read  by  Grant  Dillman,  chief  of  the  UPI 
bureau  in  Washington.  Klein  left  the  con¬ 
ference  to  attend  the  funeral  of  James 
Copley  in  California  as  the  President’s 
personal  representative. 

While  reasserting  his  belief  in  continu¬ 
ing  “an  honest  adversary  relationship  be¬ 
tween  government  and  press  at  any 
level,”  Klein,,  a  former  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  who  has  been  a  close  friend 
of  Richard  Nixon  for  many  years,  de¬ 
clared  that  “advocacy  reporting  is  a 
growing  danger  to  balanced  coverage”  of 
government  affairs. 

Klein  criticized  the  Washington  Post 
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EDICON  meeting  opens 
with  tribute  to  Copley 

The  14th  Annual  EDICON  (conference 
of  UPI  editors  and  publishers)  opened 
October  8  in  Mexico  City  with  a  tribute  to 
the  late  James  S.  Copley,  publisher  of 
newspapers  in  California  and  Illinois. 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  former  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Union,  delivered  a  eulogy  of 
the  publisher,  noting  Copley’s  many  con¬ 
tributions  to  journalism.  He  singled  out 
Copleys  aid  to  Latin  American  newspa¬ 
pers,  his  presidency  of  the  Inter  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Assocaition,  pioneering  accom¬ 
plishments  in  newspaper  production  tech¬ 
nology,  and  sponsorhip  of  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  youths  in  journalism. 

In  respect  to  the  last,  Klein,  a  former 
White  House  press  secretary  and  director 
of  communications  for  the  Nixon  adminis¬ 
tration,  mentioned  that  one  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  trainee  program,  Gerald  War¬ 
ren,  is  deputy  press  secretary  at  the 
White  House. 

The  400  EDICON  delegates  and  guests 
stood  for  a  moment  of  silence  in  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Jim  Copley. 


for  running  a  great  many  unattributed 
stories  from  government  sources,  despite 
a  discussion  he  had  with  Benjamin 
Bradlee,  the  Post’s  executive  editor,  while 
he  was  communications  director  for  the 
Administration. 

According  to  Klein,  the  Post  editor  con¬ 
tended  that  if  a  government  official  called 
a  reporter  and  gave  him  a  story  he  would 
be  identified.  And  that  happened,  said 
Klein,  until  the  rash  of  Watergate  and 
Agnew  stories. 

At  the  same  time,  Klein  complimented 
the  Washington  Post  team,  the  New  York 
Times  “and  a  handful  of  others”  for 
tough,  fair,  investigative  reporting  that 
has  boosted  the  prestige  of  the  free 
press. 

“Looking  at  Watergate  in  the  broadest 
sense,”  Klein  stated,  “we  must  agree  that 
political  power  was  abused  and  misused; 
in  some  cases  the  law  was  violated  by  a 
few  in  shockingly  high  political  places, 
short  of  the  Presidency.  These  facts  are 
deplorable  because  they  violate  American 
tradition  and  law.” 

But  now,  he  added,  Watergate  has  par¬ 
alyzed  congress,  the  executive  and  the 
press  for  too  long.  He  also  called  on  the 
press  to  practice  more  responsibility  in 
respect  to  the  publication  of  leaked  in¬ 
formation. 

Klein  concluded  by  saying  he  was  happy 
to  be  back  in  the  media.  He  is  Vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Metromedia  with  the  special  as¬ 
signment  of  making  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions. 

Substituting  for  Bradlee,  who  was  held 
in  Washington  by  strike  threats  and  re¬ 
porter  supboena  actions  in  the  Agnew 
case,  the  Post’s  night  managing  editor, 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Justice  Dept,  wants  judges 
to  have  right  of  censorship 


The  Federal  Government  has  asked  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  rule  that  two 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  reporters  can  be  held  in 
contempt  of  court  for  disobeying  illegal 
court  orders  imposing  a  prior  restraint  on 
the  press. 

The  government  took  the  position  in  a 
brief  filed  by  U.S.  Solicitor  General  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Bork  and  Asst.  Atty.  General  Hen¬ 
ry  E.  Petersen  in  opposition  to  an  appeal 
by  the  two  reporters,  Larry  Dickinson  of 
the  Baton  Rouge  State  Times  and  Gibbs 
Adams  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Ad¬ 
vocate. 

The  reporters  claim  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  adopted  a  position  that  places 
Freedom  of  Press  at  the  mercy  of  judicial 
whim. 

The  Justice  Department  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  court  should  be  able  to  im¬ 
pose  prior  restraint  on  news  stories  on  the 
mere  speculation  that  the  stories  might 
infringe  on  a  defendants  right  to  an  im¬ 
partial  trial.  If  not,  Bork  contends,  trial 
judges  may  turn  to  closed-door  hearings 
to  accomplish  the  same  censorship. 

Illegal  order 

The  two  reporters  have  contended  that 
an  order  by  U.S.  District  Judge  E.  Gordon 
West  of  Baton  Rouge  restricting  news 
coverage  of  an  open  court  hearing  was  so 
patently  illegal  that  it  freed  them  from 
any  responsibility  to  comply  pending  an 
appeal. 

The  case  stems  for  a  1971  hearing  in 
West’s  court  on  allegations  by  a  black 
civil  rights  leader  Frank  Stewart.  Ste¬ 
wart  had  been  charged  in  state  courts 
with  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Baton 
Rouge  Mayor  W.  W.  Woody  Dumas  and 
other  political  figures. 

Midway  through  the  first  days  testimo¬ 
ny  at  the  hearing  West  issued  an  order 
prohibiting  newsmen  from  reporting  testi¬ 
mony  given  at  the  hearing. 

Dickinson  and  Adams  reported  on  testi¬ 
mony  given  at  the  hearing  in  newspaper 
editions  that  afternoon  and  the  next 
morning  and  were  cited  for  criminal  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  by  Judge  West. 

At  a  hearing  a  week  later,  West  found 
the  two  reporters  guilty  of  contempt  and 
fined  them  $300  each.  The  newsmen  ap¬ 
pealed  the  conviction  and  fine  to  the  U.S. 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  which 
ruled  that  Judge  West’s  order  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional  but  said  the  reporters  should 
have  obeyed  it  pending  appeal  (E&P 
April  14). 

In  appealing  the  case  to  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  attorneys  for  Dickinson  and 
Adams  argued  that  to  uphold  the  convic¬ 
tions  would  arm  courts  with  the  pow’er  to 
authorize  patently  impermissible  prior 
restraints  on  the  exercise  of  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights  through  the  use  of  contempt 
power  and  thus  allow  them  to  accomplish 
indirectly  what  the  constitution  flatly  pro¬ 
hibits  them  from  doing. 

The  government  contended  in  its  brief 
to  the  Supreme  Court  that  West’s  order 
was  not  frivolous  and  it  was  not  unrea¬ 


sonable  to  conclude  that  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  hearing  might  cause  at  the 
time  of  publication  itself  irreversible  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  rights  of  the  accused  and  the 
public  to  have  an  impartial  jury  trial  at 
the  place  where  the  crime  was  allegedly 
committed. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  under  these 
circumstances  .4dams  and  Dickinson  had 
no  right  to  disregard  the  District  Court’s 
order  as  frivolous  or  patently  invalid.  The 
government  brief  said  compliance  with 
such  an  order  must  be  compelled  in  an 
area  where  some  restrictions  on  the  press 
are  permissible  in  pursuit  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  demand  for  an  impartial  jury. 

In  a  response  to  the  government’s  brief, 
attorneys  for  the  two  newsmen  said  that 
in  reading  the  brief  one  would  hardly  be 
aware  that  this  case  concerns  an  un¬ 
precedented  prior  restraint  on  the  press 
flatly  inconsistent  with  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  and  explicitly  contrary  to  the  prior 
decisions  in  this  court. 

“Newspaper  coverage  of  the  hearing,’’ 
the  brief  says,  “did  not  pose  a  threat  to 
anyones  right  to  a  fair  trial.  If  the  heavy 
burden  which  must  be  borne  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  support  any  prior  restraint 
can  be  met  merely  by  the  assertion  of  the 
possibility  of  a  theoretical  conflict  arising 
in  the  future  between  constitutional 
rights,  then  Freedom  of  the  Press  as  we 
know  it  would  be  held  hostage  to  the 
fertile  imagination  of  judges,”  the  report¬ 
ers  brief  says. 

To  the  argument  that  the  reporters 
should  have  sought  to  have  West’s  order 
overturned  in  the  courts,  the  brief  asks 
how  can  the  government  justify  forcing 
news  reporters  and  newspapers  to  under¬ 
take  costly  litigation  to  review  muzzle  or¬ 
ders  which  are  so  patently  in  violation  of 
the  Supreme  Courts’  repeated  admonitions 
against  prior  restraints  and  in  this  case 
the  courts  precise  admonition  that  the 
judiciary  has  no  power  to  prevent  the 
media  reporting  upon  events  which  occur 
in  open  court? 

It  is  precisely  the  necessity  of  under¬ 
taking  such  review  proceedings  which 
constitutes  the  chilling  effect  against 
which  the  doctrine  forbidding  prior  re¬ 
straints  was  constructed,  the  brief  contin¬ 
ued. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  expected  to  de¬ 
cide  in  the  near  future  whether  it  will 
hear  the  case. 

• 

Work  hour  meetings 
outlawed  by  court 

Manhattan  supreme  court  justice  Vin¬ 
cent  Massi  upheld  a  temporary  order 
October  10  barring  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6  from  interfering 
with  normal  work  schedules  at  the  New 
York  Times.  The  Times  had  obtained  the 
temporary  order  after  the  union  held  two 
chapel  meetings  during  working  hours 
September  3. 

EDITOR 


300  on  waiting 
list  for  UPI’s 
photo  receiver 

More  than  388  subscribers  to  United 
Press  International  have  put  their  names 
on  a  waiting  list  for  Unifax  II,  a  newly 
developed  photo-facsimile  receiver. 

The  initial  installations  are  scheduled 
for  the  spring  of  1974. 

.\pproximately  258  UPI  clients  had  al¬ 
ready  been  signed  for  priority  in  deliv¬ 
eries  before  the  first  public  demonstration 
of  a  laboratory  model  of  Unifax  II  at  the 
EDICON  meeting  in  Mexico  City. 

UPI  executives  said  the  subscribers  at¬ 
tending  the  annual  conference  to  editors 
and  publishers  expressed  enthusiasm  for 
the  receiver  which  has  been  engineered  by 
the  Egg  Laboratories  at  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  New  England  company  has  a  con¬ 
tract  with  UPI  to  develop  and  manufac¬ 
ture  the  machines.  Domestic  subscribers 
will  obtain  them  under  lease  with  UPI  but 
overseas  clients  may  buy  them  outright. 
UPI  president  Roderick  W.  Beaton  said  a 
large  number  of  bulk  orders  from  foreign 
customers  has  already  been  recorded. 

An  Egg  representative  said  the  factory 
cost  of  the  Unifax  II  would  probably  be 
“under  $5,000.” 

The  machine,  which  updates.  Unifax  I, 
developed  in  UPI  laboratories  23  years 
ago,  delivers  a  high  fidelity  reproduction 
of  a  news  photo  on  dry  paper  that  elimi¬ 
nates  the  variances  in  present  fax  materi¬ 
al.  Thus,  the  Unifax  II  will  be  serviceable 
in  transmitting  color  transparencies. 

In  demonstrations  at  EDICON,  some 
flaws  were  observed  in  the  quality  of  the 
printouts  and  these  were  said  to  be  due  to 
faulty  telephone  circuits.  Great  improve¬ 
ment  was  shown  when  transmissions  were 
made  over  internal  telephone  circuits. 
Unifax  II  will  be  fully  compatible  with 
existing  telephoto  equipment.” 

Among  advantages  in  Unifax  II  trans¬ 
missions  are  the  pure  black  and  gray 
tones  with  sharp  contrast.  Unifax  I  copy 
usually  has  a  sepia  effect  with  flat  half¬ 
tones.  Unifax  II  can  allow  for  accurate 
reproduction  of  32  shades  of  gray,  from 
jet  black  to  white.  The  print  is  compara¬ 
ble  to  pictures  produced  in  photographic 
processes. 

Beaton  noted  the  additional  advantage 
of  Unifax  II  over  present  equipment. 
There  are  no  chemicals  to  change,  no  fu¬ 
mes  to  discolor  paint,  no  messy  deposits  to 
wipe  off.  In  the  early  days  of  Unifax  I, 
Beaton  recalled,  a  few  clients  billed  UPI 
for  repainting  jobs  in  the  offices  where 
the  machine  had  been  installed. 

• 

D.C.  papers  settle 
with  two  unions 

The  Stereotypers  Union  No.  19  and 
Newspaper  Web  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  6 
accepted  two-year  contracts  October  10 
with  the  Washington  Post  and  Star-News. 
The  new  agreement  replaces  contracts 
that  expired  September  30. 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES  S.  COPLEY  are  shown  in  a  1969  photograph  being  welcomed  to 
the  White  House  by  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  during  a  reception  for  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 


James  S.  Copley, 
news  giant,  dies 
of  cancer  at  57 

James  Strohn  Copley,  chairman  of  the 
corporation,  Copley  Press,  Inc.  which  pub¬ 
lishes  Copley  Newspapers,  died  Saturday, 
October  6,  at  the  Scripps  Clinic  and  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  in  San  Diego  of 
cancer.  He  was  57  years  old. 

He  died  at  5:50  p.m.  Pacific  Coast 
Time. 

One  thousand  persons  filled  the  Immac- 
ulata  Chapel  of  the  University  of  San 
Diego  Tuesday,  October  8,  for  the  Requi¬ 
em  Mass.  Billy  Graham  gave  the  eulogy 
at  the  mass.  Burial  was  in  Aurora,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Wednesday. 

It  was  on  the  same  campus  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  university  this  past  August  that  cere¬ 
monies  were  conducted  naming  the  newly 
enlarged  library  of  the  institution  in  his 
honor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Copley  hosted  a  din¬ 
ner  in  the  library  the  evening  of  the 
dedication. 

University  president  A.  E.  Hughes 
presented  the  publisher  with  a  plaque 
commemorating  his  contributions  to  jour¬ 
nalism,  to  education,  and  “to  the  pur.suit 
of  truth.”  The  inscription  said  in  part: 
“He  has  guided  his  newspapers  by  stress¬ 
ing  responsibility  to  enhance  the  integrity 
of  the  individual,  and  to  stimulate  thought 
on  a  close  personal  level.  His  words  prop¬ 
erly  speak  to  the  generations  of  students 
who  will  be  motivated  by  his  example  and 
better  their  lives  through  this  library.” 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Copley  was 
also  publisher  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Union-Tribune  Publishing 
Company;  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Southern  California  Associated  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Com¬ 
munications  Hawaii. 

His  newspaper  group  has  15  daily  pa¬ 
pers  and  32  weeklies  in  California  and 
Illinois. 

Copley  also  owmed  Copley  International 
Corporation,  Copley  Computer  Services, 
Seminar  (a  quarterly  journalism  review) 
and  Copley  Productions,  which  produces 
documentary  and  educational  films. 

Copley  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Helen 
Kinney  Copley,  who  is  succeeding  her  hus¬ 
band  in  direction  of  corporate  affairs,  and 
three  adopted  children,  David,  Janice  and 
Michael.  Mrs.  Copley  is  now  publisher  of 
the  San  Diego  papers. 

Copley  was  born  in  St.  Johnsville,  N.Y. 
on  August  12,  1916.  His  parents,  John  and 
Flora  Lodwell,  died  during  the  influenza 
epidemic  that  swept  through  the  United 
States  in  1917  and  1918. 

As  the  adopted  son  of  Colonel  Ira  C. 
Copley,  founder  The  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  he 
grew  up  in  the  newspaper  business.  Colo¬ 
nel  and  Mrs.  Copley  had  lost  their  three 
sons  in  infancy,  and  they  adopted  James, 
in  1920  when  he  was  SVi  years  old  and 
William  Nelson  Copley,  in  1921,  at  the 
age  of  2 Vi. 

Jim  Copley  once  recalled  an  incident  in 
1930  when  his  father  built  a  new  plant  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  and  young  Jim 
wanted  to  play  in  the  building.  The  Colo¬ 


nel  didn’t  want  him  to  take  part  in  the 
business,  not  even  carry  a  route:  “You 
have  plenty  of  time  to  work.  While  you’re 
a  child,  enjoy  it,”  he  said. 

Jim  Copley  carried  a  thin  gold  watch 
his  father  gave  him  three  days  before  his 
death  in  1947.  It  had  been  presented  to 
the  Colonel  at  a  testimonial  dinner  by  the 
Elgin  Watch  Company,  which  later  sent 
along  a  bill  for  the  watch  to  the  publish¬ 
er.  The  watch  provided  the  title  for  a  book 
published  in  1964  and  written  by  Walter 
S.  J.  Swanson  (now  director  of  special 
projects  for  Copley  Newspapers)  in  which 
the  close  relationship  of  father  and  son 
was  related.  The  book  is  “The  Thin  Gold 
Watch,  A  Personal  History  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Copleys.” 

Young  Jim  grew  up  in  Aurora,  Ill., 
home  of  the  Copley  Newspapers,  and  in 
Washington  while  his  father  was  a  Con¬ 
gressman.  They  had  a  house  in  Pasadena, 
where  he  also  went  to  school.  His  mother 
died  after  an  operation,  and  young  Jim 
was  sent  east  to  Phillips  Academy  in  An¬ 
dover,  Mass.,  where  he  flunked  every  sub¬ 
ject  his  first  year,  but  after  that  was  on 
the  honor  roll  and  never  off  it  again. 

At  Andover,  he  embarked  on  his  own 
newspaper  career,  becoming  business  and 
advertising  manager  of  the  school’s  Phil- 
lipian.  He  soon  brought  the  semi-weekly 
to  profitable  status,  and  added  features  to 
increase  reader  interest — including  comic 
strips.  He  pepped-up  circulation  to  a  point 
where  the  paper  was  delivering  stories  of 
big  games  to  crowds  leaving  the  stadium 
in  a  metro  manner.  Journalism  followed 
at  Yale  University,  with  four  years  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Yale  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Then  began  the  professional  newspaper 
education  outlined  by  his  father  with  the 
first  job  at  Culver  City’s  Star-Ne^vs. 
James  was  assigned  to  circulation  and  not 
only  supervised  carriers  but  delivered  pa- 
papers  himself  when  the  routes  were  down. 
He  moved  a  year  later  to  the  Alhambra 
Post-Advocate,  then  to  Glendale  News- 
Press,  and  on  to  San  Diego  as  assistant  to 
Lester  G.  Bradley,  then  publisher  of  the 


Union  and  Tribune-Sun,  largest  of  the 
Copley  newspapers. 

Following  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
Copley  joined  the  Navy  and  was  commis¬ 
sioned  an  ensign  (USNR)  in  March  of 
1942,  assigned  to  the  Incentive  Section  of 
the  Office  of  Public  Relations  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Colonel  Copley  died  on  November  2, 
1947.  Each  of  his  adopted  sons,  James  and 
William  inherited  four-ninths  of  his  es¬ 
tate.  Mrs.  Chloe  D.  Copley,  who  inherited 
the  remaining  one-ninth  followed  her  hus¬ 
band  in  death  on  August  1, 1949. 

After  the  death  of  Col.  Copley,  James 
was  named  co-executor  with  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Chicago,  of  the  estate,  and 
shortly  thereafter  became  a  member  of 
the  Copley  Press  executive  committee. 

James  successfully  weathered  a  finan¬ 
cial  crisis  imposed  by  inheritance  taxes. 
By  1950,  organizational  structure  had 
been  brought  to  a  point  where  Copley  felt 
he  could  return  to  active  newspaper  work. 
He  became  publisher  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Tribune-Sun,  as  well  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Union-Tribune  Publishing 
Co. 

In  1959,  Copley  assumed  after  a  legal 
battle  sole  interest  in  Copley  Press  Inc.  by 
buying  the  interests  of  his  brother, 
William,  and  that  of  the  estate  of  his 
stepmother.  He  expanded  services 
provided  by  the  Copley  newspapers,  hired 
more  personnel  and  modernized  facilities. 

One  of  his  concerns  was  the  country’s 
relations  with  Latin  .America  and  his 
efforts  in  this  field  brought  him  the  Amer¬ 
icas  Foundation  Award  in  1963.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  and  was  also  national  director 
of  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge  and  a  fellow  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
Copley  was  named  to  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  Bicentennial  Commmission  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon,  an  old  friend. 

Copley’s  first  marriage  to  Jean  Boyd 
was  ended  by  divorce  in  1964.  He  married 
Mrs.  Helen  Hunt,  his  secretary  for  many 
years,  in  1965. 
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PHOTO  BY  DAVID  DOUGLAS  DUNCAN 


Prismatics:  a  new  view  of  the  familiar 


While  suggesting  that  prismatic  attach¬ 
ments  will  help  photographers  who  want 
to  create  something  other  than  traditional 
images  with  their  35  mm  cameras,  David 
Douglas  Duncan  at  first  adds  that 
“prismatics  and  photojournalism  are 
worlds  apart — which  explains  my  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  both.” 

Duncan,  who  took  his  first  photographs 
with  a  39^  camera  (an  18th  birthday  gift 
from  his  sister  Jean),  is  today  acclaimed 
the  world  round  for  both  his  hard  news 
and  war  photographs  as  well  as  for  art 
book  collections  of  his  photographic 
studies.  He  has  been  in  the  United  States 
for  publication  of  his  new  book,  “Prismat¬ 
ics:  Exploring  a  New  World.”  For  some 
years,  Duncan  has  lived  in  Southern 
France  between  assignments  and  photo 
projects. 

It  has  been  a  long  photographic  journey 
with  other  cameras  since  that  glistening 
Bakelite  job  and  much  traveling  including 
the  days  Dave  Duncan  roamed  the  United 
States  during  depression  years  in  a  Ford 
touring  car  selling  single  and  photo  series 
features  to  newspaper  picture  editors  for 
the  sum  of  $3 — or  $2.50,  if  that  seemed 
what  the  local  market  would  bear. 

In  1962,  Dave  saw  a  display  of  exotic 
lenses  and  prisms  made  for  special  effects 


cameramen  of  the  film  and  television  in¬ 
dustry  and  wondered  what  would  happen 
if  the  lenses  could  be  adapted  to  a  still 
camera  “where  images  might  be  permitted 
to  whirl  and  blend  and  soar  out  into 
space,  and  stay  there.”  He  gradually 
worked  out  combining  the  Astro  appara¬ 
tus  with  more  novel  lenses  and  attaching 
everything  to  his  Nikon  F,  gradually 
evolved  photographs  for  which  he  coined 
the  word  “prismatics.” 


His  total  early  outlay  was  about  $2500, 
described  as  a  worth-while  cost  since  he 
was  entering  a  photographic  field  seem¬ 
ingly  occupied  only  by  himself. 

Today,  Duncan  says,  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  prisms  are  being  marketed  in  the 
U.S,  so  that  amateur  or  professional  may 
experiment  with  elementary  prismatics 
by  spending  less  than  fifty  dollars. 

The  new  book  is  almost  exclusively  pho¬ 
tographs  of  Paris,  a  city  of  old,  supreme 


Af  top — A  black  and 
white  version  of  the  full 
color  transparency,  Les 
Invalides  and  Le  Pont 
Alexandre  III,  from  Da¬ 
vid  Douglas  Duncan's 
book  "Prismatics:  Ex¬ 
ploring  a  New  World." 
At  right — The  photo¬ 
grapher  at  work  with  his 
camera  and  its  prisms 
and  exotic  lenses. 


“cliche”  scenes  which  swirl  in  new  im¬ 
pressionistic  magic  with  the  Duncan  tech¬ 
nique.  Prismatics  demand  far  greater 
effort  than  most  straight  photographs,  he 
notes  in  the  technical  section  of  the  new 
book.  Photographs  in  the  books  were  inked 
and  printed  individually,  two  at  a  time,  in 
Switzerland  under  the  meticulous  eye  of 
the  photographer.  The  American  edition  is 
distributed  by  Harper  &  Row. 

At  first  inclined  to  stick  to  this  state¬ 
ment  that  prismatics  and  photojournalism 
are  worlds  apart,  Duncan  muses  that  in¬ 
deed  newspaper  photographers  could  give 
readers  whole  new  images  of  the  local 
scene  for  features  and  Sunday  magazines. 


Prism  lens  goes  to  Fair 


It  was  something  of  a  coincidence  that  a 
week  or  so  after  talking  with  Duncan,  this 
reporter  should  see  on  page  one  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  a  prism  lens  shot 
made  at  the  Oklahoma  State  Fair.  Inside 
was  a  full  page  of  State  Fair  shots  by 
Jim  Argo,  staff  photographer.  Some  of 
them  are  shown  here.  The  Times  copy  box 
on  the  picture  page,  headed  “Camera  Cap¬ 
tures  Different  View,”  explained  to  read¬ 
ers  that  the  special  prism  lens  records 
five  images  of  each  subject. 

A1  McLaughlin,  photo  department  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Oklahoman  and  the  Times, 
said  that  they  have  been  using  the  tech¬ 
nique  for  about  6  years,  mostly  in  color  for 
Sunday,  but  it  can  be  “over  used.”  “Reac¬ 
tions  have  been  good,  but  like  the  fish-eye, 
you  have  to  be  careful.”  He  recalls  one 
effective  use  in  a  story  on  multiple  stop 
signs — 5  to  10  at  an  intersection — with 
the  prism  photos  telling  the  story  better 
than  a  straight  shot. 

— Lenora  WiUtamion 


PHOTOS  BY  JIM  ARGO 


A  FAIR  LOOK 

Multi-Image  photos  on  this  page  are  by 

Jim  Agro  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Times 

staff  and  are  from  his  front  page  and 

special  picture  page  coverage  of  the 

State  Fair  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
Clockwise,  Medals  the  Clown  entertains 

on  Fair  grounds;  this  ride  swings  fair 
visitors  up,  out  and  away  over  crowds; 
subject  Images  become  a  still  life. 

H| 

Gannett  sells  Hartford  Times 
to  New  Haven  papers 


Gannett  Co.,  citing  “shifts  in  the 
regional  economy  and  suburban  living 
patterns,”  has  sold  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  a  key  paper  in  its  group  since 
1928,  to  Register  Publishing  Co.  Inc.  of 
New  Haven,  publisher  of  the  New  Haven 
Register  and  Journal  Courier. 

The  sale  price  was  given  as  “in  excess” 
of  $7  million. 

The  156-year-old  Hartford  afternoon 
paper,  with  competition  from  the  even- 
older  morning  Hartford  Courant,  had 
been  a  “marginal  operation  in  recent 
years,”  according  to  Gannett. 

The  new’  owners  of  the  Hartford  Times, 
who  have  been  involved  in  a  bitter  intra¬ 
family  dispute  over  control  of  the  New 
Haven  papers  in  recent  years,  said  short¬ 
ly  after  the  purchase  was  announced  that 
no  major  immediate  changes  in  operation 
of  the  Hartford  paper  will  be  made. 

Roger  C.  Coryell,  announcing  his  resig¬ 
nation  as  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Times,  will  remain  with  the  Gannett 
group.  He  told  employes  that  their  pen¬ 
sion  and  other  benefit  programs  are 
guaranteed  in  the  sale.  “The  ability  and 
experience  of  the  Times’  employes  are  its 
most  important  asset  and  the  purchase 
agreement  recognizes  this  by  spelling  out 
the  continuation  of  all  existing  benefits,” 
he  said. 

Joint  announcement 

The  sale  w’as  announced  October  10 
jointly  by  Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Gannett,  and  Allen  H.  Neuharth, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Gannett,  and  by  Lionel  S.  Jackson,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  Haven  publishing 
firm. 

A  Gannett  spokesman  said:  “In  the 
competitive  Hartford  market  shifts  in  the 
regional  economy  and  suburban  living 
patterns  have  forced  the  Times  into  mar¬ 
ginal  operations  in  recent  years.  Addition¬ 
ally,  federal  government  economic  controls 
since  1971  placed  artificial  restrictions  on 
the  Times’  ability  to  compete  locally  for 
its  share  of  the  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  revenues.  Those  unique  circumstances 
make  it  appropriate  for  Gannett  to  accept 
the  New  Haven  offer.  We  believe  the 
readers,  advertisers,  and  employes  of  the 
Times  will  benefit  from  sharing  mutual 
interests  and  advantages  with  nearby 
New  Haven.” 

Jackson  said:  “We  are  delighted  with 
this  opportunity  to  link  the  high  tradi¬ 
tions  and  journalistic  reputation  of  the 
Hartford  Times  with  the  New  Haven 
new'spapers.” 

Sale  of  the  paper  by  Gannett  leaves  the 
group  with  52  newspapers  in  15  states. 
The  Times  w’as  its  only  newspaper  in 
Connecticut.  Gannett  has  at  present 
agreements  to  acquire  four  new’spapers  in 
three  additional  states. 

Vincent  Manno  and  George  Romano  of 
Weston,  Conn,  represented  the  New  Haven 
publisher  in  negotiating  the  purchase. 


w’hich  includes  the  Times’  wholly-owmed 
subsidiary.  Community  Offset  Inc. 

Justice  department  watches 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department  was  kept 
posted  by  both  parties  during  the  negotia¬ 
tion  sessions  and  received  data  on  market¬ 
ing  patterns  in  the  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  areas. 

Earlier  thi5[  year  Samuel  I.  Newhouse 
of  the  NewhouSe  group  offered  $32  million 
to  buy  the  two  New  Haven  newspapers. 
The  Newhouse  group,  with  no  newspaper 
in  Connecticut,  was  encouraged  in  its  pur¬ 
chase  effort  by  Richard  S.  Jackson,  who 
has  been  feuding  with  his  brother,  Lionel, 
over  operation  and  control  of  the  two  New 
Haven  newspapers. 

At  a  court  hearing  in  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Jackson  family  factions 
(Editor  &  Publisher  June  16,  1973) 
newspaper  broker  George  J.  Cooper  of 
Rockville  Centre  testified  he  believed  the 
Hartford  Times  was  worth  only  $3  to  $3.5 
million  rather  than  the  $7.5  million  the 
New  Haven  Register  Publishing  Co.  was 
proposing  then  to  pay  for  it.  Coryell  tes¬ 
tified  his  paper’s  circulation  dropped  from 
124,402  in  September  1972  to  118,932  in 
April  this  year. 

Gannett  said  it  expects  to  report  a  gain 
from  the  sale  in  the  third  quarter  earn¬ 
ings  report  to  be  released  this  week.  The 
transaction  was  completed  as  of  Sept.  30 
for  accounting  purposes. 

Richard  Jackson,  who  has  been  oppos¬ 
ing  his  brother’s  acquisition  plans,  called 
the  purchase  “inane”  and  said  he  and 
other  family  members  will  continue  their 
battle  to  have  control  of  the  Register 
Publishing  Co.  of  New  Haven. 

Strike  is 
over  in 
St.  Louis 

The  two  daily  newspapers  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo. — Post-Dispatch  and  Globe-Democrat — 
returned  to  publishing  over  the  past 
weekend  (October  6-8)  after  a  damaging, 
expensive  44-day  strike  by  teamsters 
union  local  610. 

Although  the  union  denied  that  an  offer 
of  severance  pay  by  publisher  Joseph  Pu¬ 
litzer  Jr.  was  instrumental  in  ending  the 
walkout,  a  Post-Dispatch  spokesman  said 
it  was  one  of  the  determining  factors. 

The  strike  ended  officially  the  night  of 
October  4  and  editors  began  gearing  up 
the  next  day  for  production  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  on  Sunday.  The  Globe-Democrat 
published  on  last  Monday  morning.  This 
followed  an  overwhelming  32-0  vote  by 
Teamster  dockhands  at  the  Post- 
Dispatch’s  new  northwest  plant  to  accept 
a  contract. 

During  final  negotiations  dockhands 
who  had  refused  to  work  unless  one  man 


was  assigned  to  each  delivery  truck,  even 
though  truck  loading  at  the  northwest 
plant  is  automated,  were  assured,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  P-D  spokesman  that  some 
efforts  would  be  made  to  transfer  dock- 
hands  automated  out  of  jobs  to  posts  as 
newspaper  truck  drivers.  This  would  de¬ 
velop  into  a  “perfectly  workable  arrange¬ 
ment,”  the  spokesman  said. 

New  jobs  found 

The  Teamster  local  agreed  to  a  pay 
package  for  dockhands  that  will  amount 
to  $1.10-an-hour  increase  over  three 
years,  which  it  was  understood  is  within 
the  Federal  Government’s  wage  guide¬ 
lines. 

In  the  windup  negotiating  the  Post- 
Dispatch  agreed  to  retain  two  dockhands 
to  work  on  trucks,  which  the  paper’s 
spokesman  described  as  a  compromise 
which  would  permit  management  to  seek 
automation  under  an  attrition  arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  Post-Dispatch  appeared  Sunday 
with  124  pages.  No  paper  shortage  reduc¬ 
tions  were  announced.  However,  the 
Globe-Democrat,  whose  publishers,  Dun¬ 
can  Bauman,  had  threatened  at  the  strike” 
outset  to  close  the  Newhouse  newspaper 
if  the  walkout  was  lengthy,  was  slightly 
smaller  than  normal  due  to  the  newsprint 
emergency.  The  G-D  is  printed  in  the 
Post-Dispatch  plant. 

Actions  instituted  with  the  NLRB  and 
the  U.S.  District  Court  in  St.'  Louis  dur¬ 
ing  the  strike  were  summarily  dropped. 

Pulitzer,  on  October  2,  im  his  first 
formal  statement  since  the  strflee  began 
August  22,  said  there  was  widespread 
sentiment  among  Teamster  leaders  to  ac¬ 
cept  what  he  described  as  an  “eminently 
equitable”  offer  made  by  the  newspaper 
companies. 

Interim  paper  folds 

The  strike  by  32  dockhands  employed  by 
the  Post-Dispatch  and  about  170  truck- 
drivers  employed  by  Berber ich  Delivery 
Co.  forced  the  two  newspapers  to  furlough 
most  employes.  This  led  to  startup  of  the 
tabloid  St.  Louis  Today,  manned  mostly  by 
Post-Dispatch  editorial  department  em¬ 
ployes.  The  interim  publication  was  sus¬ 
pended  on  October  5.  Its  management  had 
announced  this  would  happen  when  the 
strike  was  settled. 

The  big  break  in  the  strike  came  shortly 
after  Pulitzer  in  his  statement  had  de¬ 
clared  that  the  company  had  offered  to 
protect  the  jobs  of  every  individual  dock- 
hand,  including  substitutes,  “in  our  em¬ 
ploy  prior  to  the  strike.”  He  continued: 

“In  the  future,  when  planned  automa¬ 
tion  of  the  delivery  system  (At  Twelfth 
Boulevard)  has  been  achieved,  the  force 
would  be  reduced  only  by  attrition  or  in¬ 
ducement,  that  is,  positions  that  are  va¬ 
cated  because  of  retirement,  resignation 
or  death,  would  not  be  filled. 

“In  addition,  a  cash  settlement  could  be 
negotiated  between  management  and  an 
individual  to  induce  the  employee  to  with¬ 
draw  voluntarily.  It  is  further  proposed 
that  the  size  of  the  dockmen  force 
downtown  (Post-Dispatch  main  plant) 
would  be  negotiated  by  the  union  and  the 
company.  If  no  agreement  is  reached,  the 
matter  would  be  referred  to  binding  arbi¬ 
tration.” 
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"The  Fearless  Spectator" 


To  the  Under-30,  in  a  Bottle 

Thirty  is  a  dicey  age.  There  are  those  among  the 
impubic  who  allege  that  it  is  black  business  to 
speak  to  anyone  who  has  passed  this  dread  frontier. 
For  those  who  reach  it,  especially  women,  behind  is 
a  waste  of  quick  triumphs  and  defeats,  and  ahead 
nothing  Ccui  be  seen  but  empurpled  gloom. 


In  the  early  days  of  wireless  telegraphy  some¬ 
one  seized  upon  the 

symbol  30  to  mean  the  «Tnnnr(nnmnnnnnQ 

end  of  transmission  of  a 
message.  This  has  sur¬ 
vived  into  the  newspa¬ 
per  offices  of  the  Eln- 
glish-speaking  world, 
where  it  means  a  story 
is  finished.  There  is  a 
kind  of  fatal  connection 
between  30  and  fiiiito. 

But,  lest  you  quail 
there  is  another  face  to 
the  matter.  The  fun 

hasn’t  really  begim  until  30  is  behind  you.  Up 
until  then  everything  has  been  coming  at  you.  You 
haven’t  had  the  chance  to  play  anything  back,  be¬ 
cause  of  that  splendid  but  ti’eacherous  endowment 
called  animal  energy.  You’ve  been  too  busy  racing 
your  motor  to  find  your  bearings. 


Someone  once  said  that  everything  he  knew  he 
learned  after  he  was  30.  Having  just  looked  it  up,  I 
can  say  that  the  man  who  said  that  was  the  French 
politician  and  defender  of  Einile  Zola  against  the 
Puritanism  of  the  bourgeoisie,  Georges  Clemenceau. 


★  ★  ★ 


WE  HAVE  to  make  again  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  acquiring  information  and  learning. 
They  are  by  no  means  synonymous.  The  first  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  base  for  the  second.  From  even  before  the 
time  of  birth  we  are  beleagured  by  information  — 
fascinating,  frightening  and  incredible  information 
about  the  world  we  have  been  brought  into.  We  are 
almost  literally  bombarded  by  data:  sights  and 
sounds  and  feelings,  all  of  which  usually  help  in  the 
end;  and  prejudices  and  creeds  about  the  unknown, 
which  do  not  help  at  all. 


But  even  ihe  sights  and  sounds  and  feelings  do 
not  help  unless  they  are  learned.  This  is  the  process 
which  begins  to  happen,  in  a  way  not  altogether 
understood,  some  time  after  30  has  been  reached. 
Very  seldom  before.  This  learning  process,  which  is 
often  called  understanding,  makes  the  over-30  per¬ 
son  a  bit  different  from  the  younger  numbers. 

★  ★  ★ 

WHEN  you  begin  to  talk  back  to  your  informa¬ 
tion,  which  is  what  maturity  is,  you  begin  to 
question  the  magic  of  raw  fact.  This  is  not  liked  by 
you,  whose  infatuation  with  the  facts  of  nature  is 
nearly  complete,  and  therefore  false.  If  man  has  any 
meaning  at  all,  it  consists  in  what  he  has  added  to 
the  primal  data  of  nature. 

The  yotmg  do  not  talk  back  to  their  informa¬ 
tion.  They  blurt,  without  reflection,  largely  because 
the  sap  is  rising  so  fast.  They  make  the  mistakes  aU 
organisms  make  when  growing  in  a  strange  environ¬ 
ment. 

It  is  an  accumulation  of  these  mistakes,  and  the 
slowing  down  which  results,  that  we  may  call  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  It  may  be  said  to  begin  with 
the  expression,  think  things  over.  When  we  begin  to 
think  things  over  we  are  setting  in  our  persmal 
store  of  truth,  rather  like  laying  down  a  good  wine 
cellar.  This  store  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  malar- 
key  we  absorbed  in  one  school  or  another. 

★  ★  ★ 

This  post-30  poop  is  the  pith,  the  spiritual  sinew 
which  will  sustain  or  destroy  us  during  the  rest 
of  this  voyage  through  travail.  If  a  man  lives  his 
alloted  span,  the  things  that  will  stay  with  him  will 
be  those  he  has  learned  after  he  started  the  process 
of  editing  the  milliards  of  impressions  that  came  to 
him  in  youth.  They  will  be  his  strength  and  his  stay, 
or  they  will  weaken  the  balance  wheel  and  let  fly. 

Being  over  30,  my  impubic  hearties,  is  an  ad¬ 
venture  of  the  spirit.  Maybe  that’s  why  it  scares  the 
hell  out  of  you.  Beautiful,  beautiful  pot,  and  glo¬ 
rious  smack,  and  consciousness-raising  coke,  cannot 
give  you  anylJiing  like  the  adventure  of  discovery 
that  simple  living  can  give  you  after  you’re  30.  Of 
course  there  are  ups  and  down,  and  of  course  you 
don’t  like  downers. 


54  Mint  Street  •  San  Francisco,  California,  94103  •  (415)  GAifield  1-1  111 


One  column  per  week 
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8  food  editors 
win  awards  from 
meat  institute 

Eight  newspaper  food  editors  shared 
top  honors  in  the  1973  Vesta  Awards  com¬ 
petition  of  the  American  Meat  Institute, 
it  was  annouced  at  the  1973  Newspaper 
Food  Editors  Conference  in  Chicago. 

Richard  Lyng,  president,  American 
Meat  Institute,  presented  each  of  the  win¬ 
ners  with  bronze  statuettes  of  Vesta, 
mythological  goddess  of  hearth  and  home. 

In  the  1973  competition,  114  entries 
were  submitted  from  90  daily  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
entries  were  judged  on  the  basis  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  readers,  journalistic  style,  use  of 
illustrations,  food  page  make-up,  nutrition 
information,  originality,  timeliness  and 
thoroughness. 

Guild  loses  election 

Employes  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 

Journal  rejected  representation  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  disclosed.  A 
final  count,  issued  after  10  challenged 
ballots  were  opened  and  counted,  show'ed 
that  25  persons  voted  against  the  union, 

11  voted  in  favor  of  the  union  and  one 
ballot  was  void.  The  election  was  ordered 
by  the  NLRB  on  August  22. 


1973 

Penney-Missouri  Awards 

$12,000  in  awards  for  excellence  in  newspaper  coverage  thaf  en¬ 
hances  the  quality  of  life  for  today's  woman  and  family. 

Entry  Deadline:  October  31 

•  Sections  devoted  to  the  lifestyle  of  woman  and  family 

•  Article  and  series  reporting  on  a  serious  subject 

•  Fashion  and  clothing  coverage 


For  additional  information,  without  further  delay  write  or  telephone: 


Penney-Missouri  Awards 
School  of  Journalism 
Univasity  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Mo.  65201 
314-882-7771 


Winners  are: 

Class  A  (newspapers  with  circulation  under  50,000) 

Black  and  White — Margie  Oster,  Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook, 

Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

Color  — Katie  Carlson,  Daytona  Beach  Morning  Journal, 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Class  B  (newspapers  with  circulation  between  50,000  and  200,000) 

Black  and  White — Carol  M.  Voshall,  The  Phoenix  Gazette,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Color  — Dorothee  Poison,  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Class  C  (newspapers  with  circulation  over  200,000) 

Black  and  White — Marian  Burros,  Washington  Evening  Star,  Washingrton,  D.  C. 
Color  — Ann  Valentine,  The  Houston  Post,  Houston,  Tex. 

(a  tie)  — Peggy  Daum,  The  Milwaukee  Jomal,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

C/ass  D  (rotogravure  color  entries  from  newspapers  of  any  circulation) 

— Carol  Brock,  New  York  News,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Nine  food  editors  received  certificates  of  merit  as  runners-up  in  the  contest.  They  are: 
Class  A 

Black  and  White — Jan  McLain,  La  Crosse  Tribune,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Color  — Jan  McLain,  La  Crosse  Tribune,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

(a  tie)  — Charlotte  Walker,  Charleston  Evening  Post,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Class  B 

Black  and  White — Dorothee  Poison,  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Color  — Ann  McDuffie,  Tampa  Tribune,  Tampa,  Fla. 

(a  tie)  — Carol  De  Masters,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cfass  C 

Black  and  White — Joan  Drake,  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examnier,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Color  — Beverly  Kees,  Minneapolis  Star,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Class  D 

Rotogravure  Color  — Helen  Dollaghan,  Denver  Post,  Denver,  Col. 
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Plant  Superintendent  Paul  Rodriguez  takes  a 
lot  of  prkJe  in  wh .  the  Metro  turns  out  "We  do 
spot  color,  two-color  and  four-color  work." 
he  states.  "With  the  Metro's  great  new  controls, 
we  can  maintain  production  speed  and  color 
quality,  if  you  maintain  this  press,  it  gives  you 
color  that  doesn't  take  a  back  seat  to 
anyone  eise's." 


needed  a  press  that  mns  on 
newspaper  schedules  and  turns 
magazine  quality  coloi: 

found  it  h  the  Gk>ss  MetroT 


-Jo«l  Lauchtsr 
Oensral  Manao«r 
Vineland  (N  J.)  Tlmar>ioumal 


"We  print  Women’s  Wear  Daily  five  days  a 
week,  along  with  the  new  W  publication. 
Plus  circulars.  It's  a  lot  of  color,  too,  but 
our  Metro  prints  it  on  both  sides  of  one  web," 
says  General  Manager,  Joel  Leuchter. 

"The  press  is  well-engineered  and  Goss 
has  a  fine  service  organization,  too.” 


*  A  dMtion  of  TImea  Qraphica,  Inc., 
a  whoNy  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Evening  News  Association,  publishers 
of  The  DetroH  News. 


^  "The  rise  in  our  coior  business  has  been 
vemendous  since  we  switched  to  offset," 
reports  Richard  J.  Lynch,  Vice-PresidenL 
Operations.  Fairchiid  PubiicaMons.  “Sir>ce 
then,  our  advertisers  have  been  tougher 
about  coior  quaiity  and  the  Times-Journai 
gives  it  to  us  with  their  Goss  Metro. 
Far  beyond  anything  we  ever  expect^.” 


MGD  Graphic  Systems  DtviskNi 

Rodon/ell  International  - 

Where  science  gets  down  to  business. 


National  News  Council  consults 
with  Swedish  Press  Ombudsman 


The  National  News  Council  as  presently 
constituted  appears  to  be  taking  “a  very 
limited  approach”  by  concentrating  on 
only  the  national  news  sources,  according 
to  the  Swedish  Press  Ombudsman,  Len¬ 
nart  Groll. 

Groll  acknowledged  differences  between 
the  Twentieth  Century  Fund’s  proposed 
National  News  Council,  and  the  Swedish 
Press  Council.  He  said  the  Swedish  Coun¬ 
cil  has  jurisdiction  over  all  newspapers 
and  any  magazines  “published  more  than 
four  times  per  year.” 

Groll  was  in  the  U.S.  meeting  with 
officials  of  the  National  News  Council,  and 
also  meeting  with  the  Washington  Post 
ombudsman.  In  addition,  Groll  is  holding 
discussions  with  newsmen,  faculty,  and 
students  at  the  Newhouse  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Syracuse  University,  as  well  as  at 
Brigham  Young  University.  He  will  also 
make  stops  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

In  commenting  upon  the  New  York 
Times  decision  not  to  support  the  National 
News  Council,  Groll  said  the  Swedish  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  the  Council  “could 
hardly  be  a  danger  to  press  freedom  in 
Sweden.” 

Grand  jury  leak* 

In  response  to  a  question  on  U.S.  press 
treatment  of  reports  of  possible  grand 
jury  action  involving  Vice  President  Ag- 
new,  Groll  said  “I  believe  Swedish  news¬ 
papers  would  have  covered  this  matter  in 
about  the  same  method  as  the  U.S.”  Groll 
said  he  had  not  read  complete  news  sto¬ 
ries  involving  allegations  against  the  Vice 
President. 

Swedish  newspapers  have  “not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  print”  similar  stories  in  the  past. 
Groll  said  he  believed  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know  of  allegations  of  a  serious 
nature  involving  public  officials. 

In  outlining  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  freedom  of  the  press  in  Sweden, 
Groll  said  that  freedom  was  first  recog¬ 
nized  in  1766.  Since  1812,  he  said,  there 
has  been  “a  continuous  tradition  of  press 
freedom”  in  Sw’eden. 

Press  freedom  is  now  accorded  constitu¬ 
tional  status,  meaning  that  any  changes 
in  the  laws  controlling  press  freedom 
must  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
modifications  in  the  Constitution. 

Individual  held  responsible 

In  any  criminal  proceeding,  “responsi¬ 
bility  lies  exclusively  with  a  defined  editor 
or  publisher.”  No  other  person  can  be  held 
liable  but  the  person  designated  by  the 
publisher  as  “the  responsible  editor.” 

Sweden  also  guarantees  the  right  of 
informants  in  news  stories  to  remain  un¬ 
disclosed.  “Revelation  of  the  identity  of  a 
news  source  without  permission”  of  the 
source  is  punishable  by  a  fine  or  imprison¬ 
ment  according  to  Groll. 

Public  access  to  official  documents  has 
also  been  recognized.  However,  such  reve¬ 
lations  “in  the  extreme”  are  protected  by 
an  Official  Secrets  Acts,  which  covers  mil¬ 
itary  and  diplomatic  information. 

Groll  said  publication  of  documents  sim¬ 


ilar  to  the  Pentagon  Papers  would  have 
resulted  in  prosecution  under  terms  of  the 
Official  Secrets  Act.  He  said  at  present,  a 
case  is  beng  prepared  involving  the  al¬ 
leged  disclosure  of  defense  secrets. 

In  remarks  similar  to  those  made  in  an 
interview  with  Editor  &  Publisher  (April 
28),  Groll  said  the  “very  great  freedom” 
given  the  Swedish  press  under  law  had 
resulted  in  a  code  of  conduct  of  ethics  for 
journalists. 

He  said  the  Code  needed  revision  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  II,  due  to  papers  “of  a 
new  type,  and  more  aggressive  coverage.” 
The  resultant  reforms  made  by  the  press 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Om¬ 
budsman  in  1969. 

Complaints  rise 

Groll  said  the  number  of  complaints 
handled  since  1969  has  increased  and  he 
said  the  question  of  the  time  involved  in 
clearing  cases  “was  a  sensitive  point.” 
The  Press  Council  has  not  “been  very 
successful”  in  clearing  cases  “swiftly.” 

Sweden’s  libel  laws  are  similar  to  the 
U.S.,  Groll  said.  He  added  that  a  com- 
plaintant  before  the  Council  does  not 
waive  his  right  to  go  to  court  for  relief  in 
a  complaint  against  a  newspaper. 

The  Swedes  differ  from  the  U.S.  in  the 
coverage  afforded  criminal  defendants,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Groll.  Sweden  tends  to  restrict 


“very  detailed  information  on  an  individu¬ 
al  indicted  or  convicted,”  and  information 
concerning  persons  sentenced  to  less  than 
2  years.  He  said  99%  of  all  persons  sen¬ 
tenced  for  crimes  in  Sweden  receive  less 
than  two  year  sentences. 

“Exceptions  must  be  accepted,”  howev¬ 
er.  These  usually  involve  “public  figures,” 
or  cases  “where  the  public  interest  is 
served.”  But  such  cases  must  be  judged 
“case  to  case.” 

Primary  role 

The  main  job  of  the  Council,  as  seen  by 
Groll  is  to  protect  the  individual  from 
“unwarranted  intrusion  of  his/her  priva¬ 
cy.”  In  some  cases,  Groll  will  seek  out  a 
person  he  believes  has  been  offended  in 
order  to  get  a  complaint  filed. 

But  he  said  he  has  had  to  lessen  the 
number  of  cases  instigated  by  his  own 
investigation,  because  the  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  has  increased.  The  Ombudsman  is 
“very  meaningful  to  the  general  public,” 
according  to  Groll.  He  said  the  Ombuds¬ 
man  afforded  complaintants  “a  personal 
contact.” 

Groll  emphasized  that  he  favors  anony¬ 
mity  for  news  sources  while  requiring 
full  disclosure  of  government  information. 
Without  guaranteed  anonymity,  he  said 
persons  w’ho  wish  to  reveal  information 
would  be  threatened  with  job  dismissal  or 
other  forms  of  retaliation. 

Full  disclosure  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  public  to  know  all  the  information 
that  the  government  is  keeping  on  them, 
he  added. 
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Newspapers 


^Regardless  of  the  weather, 

i^vertising  climate 

is  favorable  in  smaller  city 

daily  newspapers 

Every  page  in  a  smaller  city  daily  ne\wspaper 
is  a  "local  news”  page.  Its  lively  coverage  of 
local  happenings  creates  a  most  favorable 
"climate”  for  the  advertisers  of  goods  and 
services.  It  is  this  same  local  interest  that 
gives  depth  of  readership  to  every  page  of 
the  newspaper.  That  means  even  modest 
space  advertisements  are  seen  and  read. 

To  discover  all  the  advantages  of 
advertising  in  smaller  city  daily  newspapers, 
try  a  test  in  several  suitable  markets.  Ask  us. 

THiiSON-BRljSH-MOIMNEWSPM^^  THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS  Inc. 

SALES  OFFICES. 

CHICAGO  aiSODesPlainesAvenue.OesPlames.lllinois.GOOIS  Tel299  S544 
NEWVORK  50 Rocl(elellerPla».Suitet32S.NewYorli.NY  10020  Tel24G2265 
PITTSBURGH  2  Gateway  Cenlet.  Room  753.  Pitlsbuigh.  Pa  15222-  Tel  232  0200 
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Meeting  phototypesetting  needs 


•  We  have  a  broad  array  of  ad¬ 
vanced-design  hardware  to 
perform  all  key  functions  in 
modern  phototypesetting. 


Do  You  Have  To  Start  All  Over? 

No.  The  system  we  propose  will  take 
full  advantage  of  your  present  hard¬ 
ware  that  is  compatible  with  a  mod¬ 
ern  phototypesetting  system.  It  will 
be  integrated  into  the  proposed  new 
system  along  with  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  VariTyper  equipment. 

What  About  VariTyper  Hardware? 

Along  with  our  unending  R&D  acti¬ 
vity,  today  we  offer  a  broad  array  of 
reliable,  high-performance  equip¬ 
ment  for  every  facet  of  the  photo¬ 
typesetting  function: 

•  Heart  of  our  system  is  the  new 
AM  748  Phototypesetter,  with 
its  built-in  minicomputer  and 
Storan®— the  industry’s  most 
versatile  and  advanced  soft¬ 
ware  package.  The  748  pro¬ 
duces  type  in  a  range  of  17 
sizes  from  5  to  72  pt.,  with  any 
four  text  sizes  and  any  four  dis¬ 
play  sizes  on  line  at  one  time. 


Phototypesetting,  to  use  an  appro¬ 
priate  metaphor,  has  many  faces.  It 
can  be  elementary.  It  can  be  com¬ 
plex.  And  now,  wherever  along  the 
spectrum  your  own  needs  fall,  Vari¬ 
Typer  is  ready  to  respond  on  a  total 
systems  basis. 

No  longer  do  you  have  to  shop 
from  supplier  to  supplier  for  key 
pieces  of  hardware,  only  to  wind  up 
having  to  solve  the  interface  prob¬ 
lems  yourself. 

Is  VariTyper  Qualified? 

Yes.  we’re  the  phototypesetting 
supplier  with  all  of  these  ingre¬ 
dients  of  true  systems  capability: 

•  We  have  long-time  heritage  in 
graphic  arts,  combining  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  typogra¬ 
phy  and  optics,  with  today’s  ad¬ 
vanced  electronic  technology. 

•  We  have  a  tradition  as  solvers 
of  customer  problems,  not  just 
sellers  of  machines. 


We  have  the  largest  local  sales, 
training  and  service  network  in 
phototypesetting. 


•  We  have  the  corporate  re¬ 
sources  and  stability  to  assure 
you  that  we’ll  be  around  when 
you  need  us  in  the  years  ahead. 

Exactly  What  Are  We  Ready  To  Do? 

At  your  invitation,  we’ll  bring  in  our 
PTS®  specialists,  examine  your  op¬ 
erations,  evaluate  your  present 
equipment,  and  then  recommend 
the  optimum  phototypesetting  sys¬ 
tem  for  your  needs  (with  an  eye  to 
future  growth).  The  analysis  and 
proposal  are  free.  All  we  expect  is 
your  sincere  interest  in  optimizing 
your  typesetting  operations. 


We  have  a  full  line— seven  basic 
units  —  of  the  famous  Elec¬ 
tro/Set®  keyboards.  Ask  any 
Electro/Set  owner  how  great 
they  are. 

Check  out  Electro/Set  450  — 
the  latest  addition  to  the  Elec¬ 
tro/Set  series  —  the  industry’s 
first  low-cost,  automated  tape 
correction  terminal. 

Meet  Scan/Set®,  a  low-priced 
OCR  system  that  uses  an  IBM 
Selectric  typewriter  to  cut  in¬ 
put  costs  and  improve  system 
flexibility. 

See  Edit/Set®  —  our  full  screen 
video  editing  terminal  will  out¬ 
perform  any  competitive  model 
we’ve  seen  in  complex  editing 
functions. 

We’ve  just  announced  Amtrol® 
—  our  AM-developed  mini¬ 


computer  —  an  integral  part  of 
our  phototypesetting  equip¬ 
ment  including  the  748, 
Edit/Set  and  the  Scan/Set 
system. 

So  What  is  “Spectrum”  Again? 

Spectrum  is  our  name  for  our  capa¬ 
bility  to  employ  all  of  our  resources 
—  experience,  hardware,  sales  and 
application  help,  operator  training, 
and  back-up  service  —  to  put,  and 
keep  in  place,  an  optimum  PTS  sys- 


You  can  use  Spectrum  no  matter 
what  the  size  and  type  of  your  oper¬ 
ation,  or  the  character  of  your 
phototypesetting  needs. 

How  Do  We  Get  Started? 

VariTyper  PTS  specialists  are  ready 
now  to  put  the  Spectrum  concept  to 
work  for  you.  Call  your  local  Vari¬ 
Typer  office  today.  Or  for  a  free 
copy  of  our  Spectrum  brochure, 
write  VariTyper,  11  Mt.  Pleasant 
Avenue,  E.  Hanover,  N.J.  07936. 


tern  for  your  operations.  Advancing  the  state  of  the  graphic  art 
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Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


NEWSDAY’S  SUNDAY  ON  SOUD  GROUND 


Long  Island  (N.Y,)  Netvsday's  Sunday 
edition,  which  sprang  forth  just  18 
months  ago  from  its  pugnacious  parent, 
the  nation’s  5th  largest  evening  newspa¬ 
per,  has  got  it  made. 

From  its  standing  start  on  April  9, 
1972,  the  Sunday  edition,  which  sells  for  a 
quarter,  has  moved  up  to  350,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Its  evening  counterpart,  now  in  its 
33rd  year,  has  450,000  subscribers.  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  is  currently  running  14,- 
000  copies  ahead  of  last  year  and  well 
above  growth  projections. 

The  multi-faceted  Sunday  advertising 
package  is  also  ahead  of  original  projec¬ 
tions  with  Media  Records  showing  a  17.4% 
gain  over  corresponding  Sundays  last 
year,  far  outpacing  the  entrenched  com¬ 
peting  Sunday  newspapers. 

In  the  black 

Taking  time  out  for  a  bit  of  retrospec¬ 
tion  with  this  visitor,  several  Newsday 
executives  reviewed  the  18  month  power 
play  that  saw  their  new  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  soar  into  36th  place  among  the  590 
Sunday  newspapers  published  in  this 
country.  Veteran  observers  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  scene  had  questioned  the  chances  for 
success  of  the  Sunday  Newsday  in  the 
face  of  long  established  reading  habits  of 
the  highly  sophisticated  Long  Island  audi¬ 
ence  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  ranking 
metropolitan  newspapers  that  have  regu¬ 
larly  served  the  Sunday  market. 

Newsday’s  sales  vicepresident,  David 
Targe,  with  a  single  sentence,  put  the 
doubts  to  rest:  “At  the  end  of  the  first 
year,”  he  said,  “we  had  paid  for  all  our 
start-up  costs  and  moved  into  the 
black.” 

What  made  Newsday  decide  to  start  a 
Sunday  paper  in  a  market  that  was  al¬ 
ready  served  by  3  Sunday  papers?  David 


R.  George,  Newsday’s  public  relations  di¬ 
rector,  picked  that  one  up.  “We  felt  we 
were  satisfying  a  need  for  a  truly  Long 
Island  based  Sunday  newspaper  to  follow 
through  on  the  kind  of  coverage  we  had 
been  providing  the  other  6  days.  We  felt 
it  was  illogical  to  ask  readers  to  buy 
another  newspaper  on  the  seventh  day 
each  week,”  said  George.  “Two  separate 
surveys  asking  whether  readers  would 
buy  our  Sunday  paper  resulted  in  an  al¬ 
most  90%  confirmation  of  our  belief.” 

Ad  linage  improved 

“And  the  advertisers  kept  needling  us,” 
added  Eugene  Higgins,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor.  “They  too  assured  us  of  support  and 
we’re  happy  to  say  that  they’re  coming 
through.”  Citing  a  comparison  of  this 
year  vs.  last  year’s  Sunday  before  Colum¬ 
bus  Day  figures,  as  an  example,  Higgins 
said  they  were  ahead  24%  in  total  adver¬ 
tising  with  a  33%  increase  in  major  store 
advertising  for  the  day. 

Did  the  Sunday  paper  constitute  a 
diversion  of  advertising  from  the  daily 
issues?  “Not  so,”  said  Higgins.  “For  the 
period  January  through  August  this  year 
vs.  last  we’re  up  13.9%  in  total  advertis¬ 
ing.  This  compared  very  favorably  with 
competing  newspapers  in  the  market  some 
of  which  showed  losses.” 

Newsday’s  Sunday  package  has  tw’o 
roto  sections  in  addition  to  standard  size 
color  comics.  One  of  the  rotos  is  a  half 
page  size  weekly  TV  guide  and  the  other 
is  its  locally  edited  LI  Magazine.  These 
publications  provide  both  national  and  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  with  full  color  potential. 
The  recent  issues  w’e  examined  were 
strongly  supported  by  stores  like  Kor- 
vettes,  J.C.  Penny,  Sears  as  well  as  inde¬ 
pendent  merchants.  The  magazine  also 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Newtday’s  "multi-faceted  advertising  package." 
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Daniel  Lionel  rejoins 
E&P  as  ad  columnist 

“Advertising  scene,”  a  new  column  by 
Daniel  L.  Lionel,  will  appear  weekly  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  Starting  with  this  is¬ 
sue. 

Lionel,  who  conducted  the  “Classified 
Clinic”  column  in  E&P  for  12  years,  is 
rejoining  the  magazine  as  a  special  corre¬ 
spondent  following  his  resignation  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  LI  Business 
Review  to  become  a  sales  and  marketing 
consultant  for  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Formerly  advertising  director  of  the 
New  York  Post,  Lionel  joined  the  Review, 
a  business  newspaper,  in  1971.  Prior  to 
that,  he  was  vicepresident  and  advertising 
director  of  the  Suffolk  Sun  on  Long  Island 
and  retail  manager  of  Look  magazine. 

Lionel  has  taught  advertising  at  Brook¬ 
lyn  College  and  has  been  a  regular  lectur¬ 
er  on  newspaper  revenue  building  at  the 
•American  Press  Institute  at  Columbia 
University.  He  lives  in  Syosset  and  will 
make  his  offices  at  25  Azalea  Drive,  Syos¬ 
set,  N.Y. 

"The  weekly  “Advertising  scene”  column 
will  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics  related  to 
newspaper  advertising. 

• 

Commie  daily  asks 
for  $s  from  readers 

The  Daily  World,  a  39,000  circulation 
organ  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States,  says  it  can’t  get  its  tradi¬ 
tional  supply  of  32  pound  newsprint  stock 
any  more  and  is  being  forced  to  use  more 
expensive  40  pound  stock. 

“Costs  in  our  industry  are  skyrocket¬ 
ing,”  the  paper  said  in  a  page  one  editori¬ 
al  October  4  asking  for  $75,000  assistance 
from  readers  for  this  month. 

The  paper  has  also  been  trying  to  in¬ 
crease  circulation  by  18,000  copies  and 
owes  its  landlord  three  months  rent. 
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What  makes  it 
all  work? 


The  software  group  at  Composition 
Systems,  Inc,,  is  making  the  relatively 
inexpensive  PDP-8E  computer  operate 
like  a  costly  time-sharing  system.  The 
result  is  a  remarkably  effective  newspaper 
production  system  . . .  the  CSI  24/32. 

The  CSI  24/32  accepts  input  from 
optical  character  readers,  video  display 
terminals,  keyboards  and  wire  services. 

It  outputs  to  on-line  photo  units,  line 
printers  and  paper  tape  punches.  It  stores 
and  retrieves  local  and  wire  service 
news,  editorial  material,  normal  text  and 


display  ad  composition.  It  provides  for 
proofing  and  correction.  Automatically 
produces  classified  ads  at  up  to  100,000 
lines  per  hour.  And  it  performs  these 
functions  simultaneously! 

The  CSI  24/32  is  proven  and  available 
. . .  now!  Composition  Systems,  Inc., 
will  supply  the  complete  system  including 
the  computer  and  peripherals  . . .  plus 
thorough  training  for  your  staff.  Or  we 
can  adapt  your  existing  PDP-8E. 

CSI  software  makes  it  all  work.  For 
more  detailed  information,  write  or  call: 


(^^ompositioii 
Systems  Inc. 

: .  .sofi^are  makes  the  dUlerence. 

570  Taxter  Road  •  Elmsford,  New  York  10523  •  (914)  592-3600 


Ad  scene 
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sported  a  goodly  array  of  national  cigar¬ 
ette,  food  and  mail  order  ads. 

Total  coverage 

With  the  Sunday  paper’s  problems  well 
on  their  way  to  being  solved,  Newsday 
executives  turned  their  attention  to  the 
marketing  problems  of  advertisers  who 
want  to  reach  every  home  in  a  given 
sector  of  Long  Island.  Newsday  estimates 
that  it  covers  about  65%  of  all  L.I. 
families,  with  90%  of  its  circulation  home 
delivered.  To  meet  the  need  of  pre-print 
advertisers  who  want  complete  saturation 
of  the  total  market  of  a  segment  as  little 
as  a  square  mile  Newsday  has  come  up  a 
plan  they  call  TMD — ‘Total  Marketing 
Distribution.’  This  is  a  combination  of  in¬ 
paper  insertion  plus  direct  mail  to  a  com¬ 
puterized  list  of  non-subscriber  homes. 
The  combination  results  in  a  substantial 
saving  over  the  cost  of  a  complete  direct 
mail  delivery. 

Using  a  16-page  preprint  supplement  as 


will  a 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO 


•  E4P  HELP  ME  GET  /  , . . 

\A  BETTER  J0B?y  /  THAT'S  \ 
;  CLASSIFIED  \ 
*  '.INFORMATION* 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y,  10022 

Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now, 
addressed  to: 


Zip 


Name  . . 

Address  . 

City . 

State  . 

Company . 

Nature  of  Business . 

□  My  remittance  is  enclosed. 

$10  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other 
countries  $25  a  year. 


an  example,  Targe  said  mailing  would 
cost  about  $65  per  thousand  including 
lists,  addressing  and  postage.  The  figure 
on  Newsday’s  TMD  plan  comes  down  to 
an  average  of  $40  to  $45  per  thousand. 
“Robert  Hall,  Korvettes,  Masters  and  oth¬ 
ers  have  found  the  combination  highly 
effective,’’  said  Targe.  Because  the  com¬ 
puter  is  fed  the  names  of  new  subscribers 
and  drops  every  week,  unlike  most 
mailing  lists,  Newsday’s  is  made  current 
52  times  per  year. 

For  smaller  advertisers  on  Long  Is¬ 
land’s  North  Shore,  whose  trading  zone  is 
limited  to  about  10  miles,  Newsday  has 
come  up  with  an  all  advertising  supple¬ 
ment  which  appears  in  its  Sunday  paper. 
The  distribution  is  limited  to  homes  in 
that  quality  trading  zone  via  computer 
and  it  provides  advertisers  with  access  to 
a  much  broader  segment  of  their  market 
at  lower  cost  than  any  media  available  to 
them.  In  the  first  4  week  test  period  the 
sections  carried  20  to  24  solid  ad  pages. 
“These  are  all  new  advertisers,’’  said 
Targe  “and  we  hope  many  of  them  will 
ultimately  become  full  run  after  they  dis¬ 
cover  the  power  of  numbers.’’ 

Circulation 


NON-POLLUTING 

The  San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram  has 
converted  its  fleet  of  17  delivery  vans  to 
liquefied  petroleum  gas. 

“The  trucks  are  clean  burning  and  the 
operational  savings  are  great,”  said  John 
Jolley,  circulation  transportation  manag¬ 
er. 

“It’s  also  good  for  the  newspaper’s 
image  to  have  our  trucks  using  the  low- 
pollution  vehicles.” 

Cost  of  the  propane  is  about  40  per  cent 
less  than  conventional  gasoline.  But  the 
biggest  advantage  is  in  reducing  wear  and 
tear  on  the  engines.  They  last  twice  as 
long  and  go  twice  as  long  between  oil 
changes  and  tune-ups. 

Special  LPG  systems  are  required  in 
the  vehicles  to  transfer  the  fuel  from  the 
tanks  to  the  engines.  The  initial  cost  of 
the  conversion  was  paid  by  the  Sun  Com¬ 
pany  but  the  conversion  units  are  being 
leased. 

Other  advantages  of  the  LPG  system 
are  a  60  per  cent  reduction  in  pollution, 
increased  safety  and  no  appreciable  power 
loss. 

However,  there  are  a  few  disadvan¬ 
tages.  Gas  mileage  drops  about  10  per  cent 
and  there  is  the  cost  of  converting  the 
trucks  from  gasoline  to  LPG.  What  the 
impending  shortage  of  natural  gas  will  do 
to  converted  fleets  such  as  the  Sun  Com¬ 
pany’s  is  in  doubt. 

There  are  plenty  of  refueling  locations 
throughout  the  350  square-mile  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  County  area  the  vans  are  used  in 
so  that  has  not  been  a  problem. 

“We  ordered  them  last  August  but 
didn’t  get  the  first  one  until  January. 
They  came  trickling  in  and  we  finally  got 
the  last  one  the  latter  part  of  April,” 
Jolley  said. 

“They  way  we  have  the  operation  set  up 
now  is  tremendous.  Our  maintenance  costs 
information  to  most  radio  and  television 
stations  in  Buenos  Aires. 


Refusal  of  gay  ads 
ruled  discriminatory 

The  Windsor  Press  Council  has  ruled 
that  the  Windsor  Star  discriminated 
against  Windsor  Gay  Unity  by  refusing  to 
accept  an  advertisement  July  18  for  a 
dance  for  homosexuals. 

The  council  ruled  that  while  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  newspaper  has  the  right  to 
decide  on  the  acceptability  of  advertise¬ 
ments  “there  was  an  unfair  di.scrimina- 
tion  in  the  refusal  to  publish  a  simple 
advertisement  for  a  social  event.” 

In  a  statement  following  the  council’s 
decision.  Star  publi.sher  J.  P.  O’Callaghan 
said: 

“While  I  respect  the  decision  of  the 
press  council,  I  can’t  accept  that  it  is 
discriminatory  to  exercise  judgment  in  a 
taste  or  propriety  sense  on  any  material 
that  appears  in  the  editorial  or  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  of  the  Star. . . . 

“We  have  no  intention  of  lowering  our 
standards  of  taste,”  O’Callaghan’s  state¬ 
ment  said. 


DELIVERY  VANS 

are  very  low  and  the  savings  in  fuel  is 
also  an  advantage.” 

“But  we  also  like  to  think  we  are  doing 
our  part  to  help  the  ecology  by  using  the 
low-pollution  vehicles.  Smog  is  a  very  real 
problem  in  this  area  and  if  we  can  reduce 
our  share,  it  has  to  help.” 

The  Sun-Telegram’s  Public  Service  De¬ 
partment  produced  a  series  of  ads  telling 
readers  about  the  fleet,  and  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  reducing  the  area’s  serious  air 
pollution. 

The  ads  also  carried  a  footnote  that  the 
two  newspapers  are  printed  on  75  per 
cent  recycled  newsprint,  as  another  con¬ 
tribution  to  environmental  conservation. 

• 

Argentine  papers  lose 
AP  and  UPI  services 

The  Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  have  discontinued  their  do¬ 
mestic  news  services  for  newspaper  in 
Argentina. 

A  decree  issued  by  provisional  president 
Raul  Lastiri  in  August  barred  foreign 
wire  services  from  distributing  Argentine 
news  in  this  country. 

The  distribution  of  international  news 
here  or  of  Argentine  news  abroad  by  for¬ 
eign  wire  services  will  not  be  affected. 

The  gap  has  been  partially  covered  by 
Noticias  Argentinas,  a  new  news  service 
which  is  a  consortium  of  57  newspapers. 

Noticias  Argentinas  began  its  services 
with  a  staff  formed  mostly  by  former  AP 
and  UPI  personnel.  It  will  also  operate  a 
radiophoto  service. 

Aside  from  Noticias  Argentinas,  the 
government  has  operated  for  the  last  de¬ 
cade  its  own  wire  service,  Telam,  which 
has  a  monopoly  for  the  sale  of  govern¬ 
ment  advertising.  Telam  has  some  78  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  interior,  and  provides  local 
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For  nearly  fifty  years,  the  R.W  Page  people 
have  been  proud  of  their  newspapers. 

We’ll  make  sure  they  always  will  be. 

The  Columbus  Ledger  and  The  Columbus  Enquirer 
in  Georgia  and  The  Bradenton  Herald  in  Florida 
possess  all  the  qualities  we  value  in  good  newspapers. 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  them  into  the  Knight 
Newspaper  Group. 

We  respect  the  independent  spirit  that  made  these 
papers  such  a  vital  part  of  the  communities  they  serve. 
And  we’ll  continue  to  foster  that  spirit,  while  offering 
them  the  resources  and  talents  they  need  to  develop 
and  grow. 

When  asked  why  he  chose  Knight  Newspapers, 
Incorporated  as  the  new  owners  of  the  three  papers, 
Maynard  R.  Ashworth,  Sr.,  president  of  the  R.  W.  Page 
Corporation,  said,  “We  are  convinced  that  they  will 
carry  on  the  great  tradition  of  these  newspapers . . .  and 
will  continue  to  give  the  Columbus-Phenix  City 
metropolitan  area  and  the  surrounding  parts  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia  the  most  accurate,  comprehensive 
news  coverage  in  newspapers  of  which  all  will  be  proud.” 

We  intend  to  live  up  to  that. 

KNIGHT  NEWSmPERS,  INC 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 
BOCA  RATON  NEWS 
CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
MACON  NEWS 
MACON  TELEGRAPH 
MIAMI  HERALD 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT 


National  ‘action  line’ 
names  firms  and  brands 


Can  the  action  line  concept  be  stretched 
beyond  the  confines  of  handling  only  one 
person’s  problems  at  a  time  to  helping 
whole  groups  of  readers  at  once? 

Can  brand  names  be  used  without  en¬ 
countering  serious  problems  for  newspa¬ 
pers? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  is  yes  if 
you  ask  Arthur  Rowse,  founder  of  HELP¬ 
MATE,  which  deals  with  individual  con¬ 
sumer  problems  and  questions  involving 
widely  distributed  products  and  services. 

The  1200-word  weekly  feature  of  six  to 
eight  items  a  week  is  syndicated  to  sever¬ 
al  papers  with  nearly  2  million  circulation 
by  Consumer  News  Inc.  from  Washing¬ 
ton’s  National  Press  Building. 

.4mong  subscribing  papers  are  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  Baltimore  Sun,  Portland 
(Maine)  Press  Herald  and  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press  Enterprise. 

“The  basic  idea,”  says  its  founder  Ar¬ 
thur  Row’se,  “is  to  build  a  multiplier  effect 
through  which  each  published  item  can 
provide  enough  information  to  benefit  all 
readers  in  the  same  or  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  The  column  was  started  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

As  an  example  of  the  news  value,  he 
cites  the  case  of  Brecks,  a  once-reliable 
Boston  firm  that  went  bankrupt  in  April 
with  315,000  people  waiting  for  merchan¬ 
dise  or  refunds. 

“That  is  the  kind  of  news  that  doesn’t 
often  get  the  national  attention  it 
deserves,”  says  Rowse.  For  many  people, 
the  item  in  HELP-MATE  was  the  first 
hint  that  they  might  be  stuck. 

Readers  of  the  column  also  were  among 
the  first  to  learn  about  the  demise  of  J. 
Carlton’s,  another  big  mail-order  house 
which  went  bankrupt,  in  this  case  leaving 
some  25,000  people  holding  the  bag. 

Mail  order  problems 

Nicholas  Mottern,  writer  of  the  HELP¬ 
MATE  column  and  former  reporter  for 
the  Providence  Journal,  estimates  that 
mail-order  complaints  comprise  approx¬ 
imately  30  per  cent  of  all  letters  received 
through  subscribing  papers  which  for¬ 
ward  them  to  the  Washington  address  for 
processing. 

In  one  case,  he  says,  more  than  500 
people  wrote  to  Libby  McNeil  from  all 
over  the  country  after  seeing  an  item  in 
HELP-MATE  telling  how  they  could  ob¬ 
tain  a  dollar  bill  which  had  been  offered  in 
a  coupon  promotion.  Unfortunately,  not 
all  requests  were  legitimate,  but  Mottern 
adds: 

As  further  indication  of  the  column’s 
“multiplier  effect,”  Mottern  cites  an  item 
telling  that  Steed  Industries,  a  multi-level 
sales  firm,  agreed  to  buy  back  $500  worth 
of  unsold  automotive  products  after  a 
young  reader  complained  about  an  inabili¬ 
ty  to  get  Steed  to  do  anything. 

This  mail  sparked  similar  complaints 
against  Steed.  In  like  manner,  says  Mot¬ 
tern,  publication  of  an  item  about  a  col¬ 
lapsing  front  seat  in  a  Ford  Cougar  in 


Pennsylvania  led  an  Illinois  reader  to  re¬ 
port  a  similar  problem  in  her  Mustang. 
The  Cougar  owner  got  $80  in  repairs 
without  charge;  the  second  case  is  pend¬ 
ing. 

Newsworthy  defects 

Newsworthy  product  defects  also  turn 
up  in  the  column,  according  to  Mottern. 
One  is  the  corrosion  and  pitting  of  stove 
tops  after  the  warranty  has  expired  but 
long  before  replacement  should  be  neces¬ 
sary.  He  says  stove  manufacturers  blame 
the  greater  use  of  aerosols  and  deter¬ 
gents,  but  in  at  least  one  case,  a  Caloric 
customer  was  given  a  new  top  without 
charge. 

Other  product  defects  disclosed  in  the 
column  include  a  toy  candle  making  set 
later  redesigned  for  safety  purposes,  the 
Vertibird  toy  helicopter  made  by  Mattel 
and  a  Burlington  bedspread  with  rayon 
later  replaced  by  polyester  material. 

A  review  of  HELP-MATE  items  re¬ 
veals  frequent  reliance  on  trade  associa¬ 
tions,  particularly  the  Council  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus,  for  help  in  getting  ac¬ 
tion  involving  nationally  distributed  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  Council  and  most  trade  groups 
have  offices  in  Washington. 

In  another  case,  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 
acknowledged  it  was  not  putting  enough 
yarn  into  the  Latch  Hook  Rug  kits  it  was 
.selling  with  a  coupon  from  its  Kleenex 
Tissues  for  $9.95.  The  firm  sent  the  read¬ 
er  more  yarn  and  said  it  would  rectify  the 
situation  for  other  customers. 

In  still  another  case,  the  Better  Hear¬ 
ing  Institute’s  HelpLine  got  Beltone  to 
give  one  elderly  woman  a  $500  credit  af¬ 
ter  she  complained  about  the  value  of  a 
reconditioned  hearing  aid  purchased  for 
$606.90. 

No  pussyfooting 

“Brand  names  have  been  no  problem,” 
he  adds.  “In  fact,  they  are  an  advantage, 
for  they  add  a  credibility  with  readers 
that  is  simply  not  possible  in  columns  that 
duck  such  essential  information. 

“What  good,”  he  asks,  “is  an  item  that 
says  action  was  or  was  not  obtained  for 
an  unnamed  product  at  an  unnamed 
store?  I  think  papers  that  employ  such 
tactics  must  be  hurt  by  such  obvious  pus¬ 
syfooting.” 

But  what  about  local  advertisers  who 
may  feel  hurt  by  an  item  in  the  column 
from  another  community? 

“That  can  be  a  problem,”  Rowse  admits. 
But  he  says  he  knows  of  only  one  such 
case,  involving  a  high-pressure  salesman 
who  refused  to  take  back  or  adjust  an 
apparently  ineffective  hearing  aid.  The 
local  dealer  for  the  same  brand  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  city  complained. 

But  he  was  quickly  mollified  when  the 
local  paper  explained  to  readers  that  the 
items  in  HELP-MATE  are  handled  by 
Consumer  News  Inc.  in  Washington.  Most 
papers,  says  Rowse,  make  this  clear  in  the 
column  legend. 


Strictly  local  problems  are  not  solicited, 
so  relatively  few  come  in.  But  that  still 
leaves  the  problem,  common  to  all  action 
lines,  of  how  to  deal  with  all  letters  in 
some  way.  (Readers  are  identified  only  by 
initials.) 

He  says  many  letters  not  handled  in  the 
column  are  answered  individually,  others 
are  answered  indirectly  through  the 
column  with  similar  cases,  and  others  are 
not  worthy  of  a  response,  such  as  the  one 
from  a  youngster  wanting  to  know  why  a 
person’s  left  hand  thrusts  forward  with 
the  right  foot  when  walking. 

Rowse  maintains  that  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  national  action  line  is  its  low 
cost.  In  contrast  to  the  cost  of  most  action 
lines,  which  require  from  one  to  five  staff 
persons  to  handle,  HELP-MATE  is  sold 
at  feature  rates,  which  includes  handling 
of  all  mail. 

Usage  of  the  column  varies  consider¬ 
ably,  he  says.  Some  papers  use  all  items 
at  once,  usually  on  Sunday.  Others  split  it 
into  two  or  three  columns.  Still  others 
integrate  the  items  in  staff-written 
columns. 

For  nearly  seven  years.  Consumer 
News  Inc.  has  been  syndicating  another 
“mass-action”  column  called  “Consumer 
Contact.”  It  is  an  essay-type  article  twice 
weekly  under  Rowse’s  byline. 

Rowse  is  a  former  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Consumer  Interests  under  President  John¬ 
son. 


Minn,  papers  accused 
of  ad  discrimination 

Twenty-five  Minnesota  newspapers 
were  accused  October  1  of  having  discrim¬ 
inatory  help-wanted  ads  by  the  Twin  Cit¬ 
ies  Chapter  of  the  National  Organization 
for  Women. 

Sex  discrimination  complaints  against 
the  newspapers  were  filed  with  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Department  of  Human  Rights. 

Lani  Stacks,  now  employment  commit¬ 
tee  chairperson,  said  ads  called  for  wait¬ 
resses,  salesmen  and  office  girls.  Stacks 
said  three  papers,  the  Brainerd  Daily 
Dispatch,  Fargo  (N.D.)  Moorhead 
(Minn.)  Forum  have  separated  help- 
wanted  ads  for  males  and  females. 

Stacks  said  that  is  a  violation  of  a  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  which  determined 
that  it  was  unconstitutional  for  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  newspaper  to  run  separate 
columns. 

• 

Donrey  buys  outdoor 
advertising  company 

Donrey  Media  Group  has  bought  Knapp 
Advertising  Co.  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  September  20  announcement 
by  Thomas  J.  Knapp,  Sr.,  Vernon  L. 
McCune — both  of  the  Kansas  firm — and 
Don  Burris,  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Donrey  outdoor  division.  The  new  manag¬ 
er  of  Donrey  Outdoor-Wichita  will  be  Jim 
Tidwell,  who  has  been  manager  of  Donrey 
Outdoor-Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
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If  you  want  to  break  the  composition 

room  bottleneck  with  CX^R . . .  REMEMBER 
ECRM  has  a  family  of  scanning  systems. 

There  are  four  models  to  choose  from.  You  can 
pick  the  one  that  meets  your  particular  needs. 

ECRM  systems  can  grow  and  expand  with  you. 
They  are  not  fixed  program  systems.  Fully 
programmable  computers  are  included  to  give  you 
flexibility  for  future  needs. 

ECRM  has  scanning  systems  you  can  afford. 
The  5100  Autoreader®,  at  $29,500,  offers  the  best 
performance  for  the  price  of  any  system  available. 

ECRM  is  a  company  with  experience. 

We  design,  manufacture,  install,  maintain  and  support 
our  own  OCR  systems,  designed  exclusively 
for  the  graphic  arts  industry. 

We  were  the  first.  We’ve  been 
at  it  since  1970.  Call  us. 


from  the  world  leader  in  OCR  systems . . . 


205  Burlington  Road,  Bedford,  Mass.  01730  (617)  275-1760 


4A  newspaper 
urges  support 

By  George  Wilt 

Thurman  R.  Pierce,  manager  of  print 
media  for  J.  Walter  Thompson  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies’  newspaper  committee, 
asked  newspaper  promotion  executives  to 
help  advertising  agencies  escape  from  the 
paper  jungle  in  a  keynote  address  at  the 
Eastern  Regional  Conference  of  INPA  in 
Atlantic  City  last  w’eek. 

More  than  100  promotion  men  and  oth¬ 
er  newspaper  executives,  including  pub¬ 
lishers  of  several  papers  without  their 
own  promotion  departments,  heard  Pierce 
tell  “How  newspaper  promotion  men  and 
women  can  better  serve  their  national 
clients  and  advertising  agencies.” 

He  urged  that  the  group  give  top  priori¬ 
ty  to  those  prime  services,  which  if  cut, 
would  negatively  affect  the  organization, 
and  operations,  of  the  advertising  buyer’s 
company.  He  pointed  out  that  a  cut  in 
service  would  most  likely  result  in  a  cor¬ 
responding  cut  in  sales,  now'  and  in  the 
future. 

Pierce  underlined  the  need  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  fast  communication,  and  a  con¬ 
tinuing  dialogpue  between  newspapers  and 
their  national  customers. 

Standard  research  data 

He  said  that  a  primary  need  has  been 
for  a  standard  newspaper  reader  and 
demographic  research  program  tailored 
for  computer  applications.  Data  on  who 
buys  the  product,  and  w'hat  media  reaches 
the  prime  product  buyers  best  were  need¬ 
ed  before  the  question  of  which  new’spa- 
pers  would  be  used,  he  added. 

“My  point  is  that  before  newspapers  can 
be  bought,  the  newspaper  medium  must 
first  be  selected  as  one,  or  one  of  several, 
of  the  best  media  for  a  particular  product 
campaign,”  Pierce  said. 

“An  important  measurement  in  these 
evaluations  is  number  of  readers  in  total, 
and  by  demographic  category.  These  eval¬ 
uations  are  made  in  an  area  called  ‘media 
planning’  in  agency  media  departments. 
This  service  need  has  been  a  major  topic 
of  discussion  between  agencies  and  INPA 
since  1964,”  Pierce  said.  “Since  you  are  in 
charge  of  research,  it  seems  a  pity  that 
you  did  not  take  part  in  those  discus¬ 
sions.” 

Brand  reports 

Pierce  also  pointed  up  the  need  for 
national  newspaper  product  and  brand  ac¬ 
tivity  reports,  used  by  client  brand  man¬ 
agement,  agency  media  directors  and 
managers,  account  reps,  marketing  re¬ 
search  departments  and  new  product 
development  groups,  as  well  as  by  media 
department  plan  strategists  and  newspa¬ 
per  buyers  and  analysts. 

“Marketing  products  in  America  has 
reached  such  a  degree  of  complexity  and 
sophistication  that  detailed  knowledge  of 
brand  product  advertising  activity  on  a 
reasonably  current  basis  is  absolutely  es- 
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sential,”  he  said. 

He  told  the  group  that  clients  and  agen¬ 
cies  need  linage,  revenue,  product  and 
brand  information  on  a  national  basis,  in 
order  to  follow  overall  media  trends  and 
shifts  by  brands  in  the  use  of  newspapers, 
new  products  coming  on  the  market,  and 
new  campaigns  for  established  products 
and  brands. 

Pierce  also  urged  promotion  managers 
to  ask  their  newspapers  to  subscribe  to 
Media  Records,  to  increase  the  linage 
measuring  organization’s  coverage  of  the 
field.  “With  a  strong  newspaper  list  re¬ 
ported  on  a  regular  basis,  national  adver¬ 
tisers  can  again  follow  and  plan  their 
campaigns  efficiently  in  your  markets,”  he 
said. 

Support  of  reps  urged 

Pierce  told  of  the  important  value  of 
newspaper  representatives  as  a  link  be- 
tw'een  newspapers  and  agencies  in  provid¬ 
ing  effective  communications  quickly. 
“Reasons  to  contact  the  newspaper  are 
constantly  varied  and  never  ending,”  he 
said.  It  is  vitally  important  to  us  that  we 
have  an  efficient,  effective  means  of  com¬ 
municating  with  you. 

“Sales  representatives  firms  have  done 
a  highly  professional  job  of  handling  this 
thankless  task  in  addition  to  their  main 
responsibility  of  sales,”  he  said.  “A  few 
newspapers  have  withdrawn  and  have  no 
representative  in  our  major  advertising 
centers.  Agency  staffs  and  organizations 
are  based  upon  your  past  standard  of 
service  that  included  a  representative  in 
the  market  whom  we  knew  and  who  knew 
the  general  nature  and  background  of 
agency  problems.  We  are  accustomed  to 
calling  one  representative  with  a  question 
which  he  can  communicate  quickly  and 
who  will  contact  50  to  100  of  his  client 
newspapers  and  return  to  use  with  the 
answers  while  our  people  at  the  client  or 
agency  go  on  to  other  work.” 

Asks  for  central  billing 

Pierce  also  asked  the  promotion  group 
to  work  further  toward  the  possibility  of 
an  arrangement  for  handling,  in  one  cen¬ 
tral  computerized  operation,  all  billing, 
paying  and  related  accounting  for  national 
newspaper  advertising — a  central  billing 
and  paying — one  invoice /one  bill  service, 
similar  to  the  one  now  being  used  by 
weekly  newspapers  or  the  system  at¬ 
tempted  at  one  time  by  “Newspaper  One.” 
Pierce  added  that  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau’s  set-up  of  a  central  billing 
system  for  campaign  advertising  during 
the  last  presidential  election  year  proved 
to  be  an  accurate,  feasible  arrangement. 

He  also  urged  that  INPA  devote  some 
of  its  time,  on  a  regular  basis,  to  meeting 
with  corresponding  client  and  agency  as¬ 
sociations  to  review  newspaper  services, 
and  how  changes  in  service  affect  both 
advertiser  and  newspaper.  He  urged  dia- 
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logue  with  AAAA’s  newspaper  committee, 
and  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers. 

He  concluded  that  pursuit  of  improved 
services  to  agencies  and  advertisers  by 
newspaper  promotion  and  research  men 
and  women  could  help  to  make  newspa¬ 
pers  a  more  efficient  advertising  medium, 
and  to  make  the  advertising  placed  in 
newspapers  more  effective. 

New  systems  outlined 

On  other  sessions  at  the  INPA  Eastern 
Regional  Conferences,  delegates  were 
brought  up  to  date  on  technological  break¬ 
throughs  in  newspaper  production  by  Pe¬ 
ter  P.  Romano,  director  of  the  AN  PA 
Research  Institute. 

Romano  brought  the  group  up  to  date 
on  newspaper  use  of  computers,  photocom¬ 
position,  offset  printing,  electronic  editing 
by  video  display  terminals,  information 
store  and  retrieval  systems,  electronic 
scanning  devices  and  other  new  methods 
and  systems. 

He  urged  the  promotion  executives  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  new  tools, 
pointing  out  that  they  would  be  used  in 
the  promotion  department  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  newspaper  organization. 

“The  transition  to  the  new  technology  is 
blurring  and  overlapping  departmental 
and  traditional  boundaries,”  Romano 
said,  “necessitating  an  intimate  interac¬ 
tion  and  interdependence  between  every 
facet  of  the  newspaper  operations  net¬ 
work — to  produce  and  distribute  the 
unified  whole,  the  daily  newspaper.” 

“This  will  demand  new  levels  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  management  based  on  higher 
and  broader  spectrums  of  information  and 
knowledge.” 

He  added  that  this  new  technology 
would  help  newspapers  to  obtain  its  fair 
share  of  the  marketplace  and  attract  new 
readers,  and  that  the  only  limiting  factor 
will  be  the  ability  of  newspapers  to  evalu¬ 
ate,  implement  and  manage  the  change. 
«  *  * 

In  a  session  on  promoting  during  the 
newsprint  “crunch,”  a  roundtable  dis¬ 
cussed  methods  of  saving  newsprint  in 
promotion,  ranging  from  dropping  of  clas¬ 
sified  column  headings,  elimination  of  in¬ 
paper  ads  or  shortening  of  ads,  writing 
tighter  ad  copy  and  news  stories,  in¬ 
creased  use  of  radio  and  billboards  to 
reach  non-readers  and  readers,  suspension 
of  distribution  of  free  copies  to  police, 
schools  and  others  who  had  been  receiving 
free  copies,  cutting  the  number  of  tear- 
pages  to  advertisers  to  a  minimum 
amount,  and  increased  use  of  other  meth¬ 
ods  other  than  print. 

Promotion  managers  were  advised  how¬ 
ever,  to  ascertain  the  dollar  value  of  the 
newsprint  saved  during  the  emergency 
period,  and  to  allocate  those  dollars  to 
other  promotions,  in  order  to  maintain 
constant  contact  with  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 

In  election  of  officers,  Rosemarie  Maio, 
promotion  manager,  Passaic-Clifton 
(N.J.)  Herald-News  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  INPA  eastern  region,  with 
Greg  Huntington,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pa¬ 
triot-News,  first  vicepresident;  and  Ed 
Lewi,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Capital  Newspa¬ 
pers,  second  vicepresident;  and  Vem  Ar¬ 
cher,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star,  treasurer. 
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Twenty-three 

Leading  Community  Newspapers 
Join  LondmorK,  Communications 


Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  group  of  23  weekly  and  semi¬ 
weekly  newspapers  published  in  Kentucky  and  south¬ 
ern  Indiana,  has  joined  Landmark  Communications,  Inc. 

This  group  has  an  outstanding  record  of  growth  and 
progress  which  reflects  the  increasing  importance  of 
community  newspapers. 


LANDMARK  NEWSPAPERS: 

\  '■  ''  "*“■ 

DAILY  —  The  Virginian-Pilot  (morning  and  Sunday), 

Ledger-Star  (afternoon),  Norfolk,  Va.;  The  Roanoke  Times  ^ 
1,  (morning  and  Sunday),  The  World-Newt  (afternoon), 

£  Roanoke,  Va.;  Greensboro  Daily  News  (morning  and  Sun-  » 

X  day).  The  Greensboro  Record  (afternoon),  Greensboro,  ^ 

C  WEEKLY  &  SEMI-WEEKLY  -  Gaiette.  Galax,  Va.,  and  the 

S  following  newspapers  in  Kentucky:  Sentinel,  Shelbyville; 

S  Anderson  News,  Lawrenceburg;  Progress,  Cave  City;  j  ; 

W  Timet,  Clay  City;  Democrat,  Cynthiana;  News,  Elizabeth-  ' 

K  town;  Citizen,  Fairdale  (Louisville  suburb);  Herald,  Horse 

V  Cave;  News,  Munfordville;  Times-Herafd,  Irvine;  Jefferson 

X  Reporter,  (Louisville  suburb);  Enterprise,  Lebanon;  Meni- 

F  fee  County  Journal,  Frenchburg;  Casey  News,  Liberty; 

ft  News-Democrat,  Carrollton;  Newt-Journal,  Campbells-  ^ 

i  ville;  Oldham  Era,  LaGrange;  Newt,  Prospect  (Louisville 

suburb);  Sun,  Springfield;  Times-Democrat,  Flemingsburg; 
Banner-Democrat,  Bedford.  In  Indiana:  Tell  City  News, 

Tell  City;  Cannelton  News,  Cannelton. 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  —  Harrisan  Shopper,  Cynthiana,  •' 
Ky.;  Madison  Rivertown  News,  Madison,  Ind.;  Shelby  Mer¬ 
chandiser,  Shelbyville,  Ky.;  Southsider,  Suburban  Louis¬ 
ville;  Suburban  Shopper,  Suburban  Louisville;  Thrifty 
Spender,  Tell  City,  Ind.;  Recreational  Area  Publications  ;  xi 
(Kentucky  and  Tennessee);  and  Lincoln  Heritage  Trail 
Magazine.  VV 


Landmark  intends  to  continue  the  editorial  independ¬ 
ence  of  these  publications.  This  follows  our  philosophy 
that  the  only  first-rate  newspapers  are  those  inde¬ 
pendently  operated  by  people  who  live  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  are  responsive  to  community  needs.  We 
will  add  support  and  expertise  in  marketing,  product 
improvement  and  production.  The  result  will  be  better 
service  to  each  community. 

Now  known  as  Landmark  Community  Newspapers, 
Inc.  the  group  also  includes  eight  shoppers  and  re¬ 
gional  publications.  It  prints  an  additional  42  weekly, 
semi-weekly  and  daily  publications  for  publishers  and 
universities  in  Kentucky. 

Landmark  Communications  already  publishes  six 
daily  and  three  Sunday  newspapers  in  Norfolk  and 
Roanoke,  Va.,  and  Greensboro,  N.  C.  and  a  semi¬ 
weekly  paper  in  Galax,  Va. 

TT  LANDMARK 

\/  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 

1 50  W.  Brambleton  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501 
Telephone  (804)  625-1431 

LANDMARK  =  Quality  Newspapers 
With  a  Tradition  of  Exeellenee 


Branham-Moloney 
computer  analysis 

By  Jeff  Mill 

Branham-Moloney  Inc.  and  the  Boston- 
based  Urban  Data  Processing  Inc.  have 
jointly  formed  Branham /Urban  Data,  a 
computer  analysis  service,  to  provide  de¬ 
tailed  demographic  information  to  re¬ 
tailers  and  newspapers. 

Branham/Urban  Data  uses  data  from 
the  1970  Census.  The  computer  system 
can  be  used  to  achieve  market  penetration 
studies,  provide  information  on  potential 
store  or  office  sites,  or  even  place  the 
name  and  address  of  a  newspaper  sub¬ 
scriber  within  a  particular  census  tract. 

Announcement  of  the  venture  culmi¬ 
nates  nine  months  of  discussions  between 
the  newspaper  sales  representative  and 
the  computer  analysis  service.  Discus¬ 
sions  were  begun  between  the  two  as  a 
result  of  a  marketing  survey  conducted  by 
Urban  Data  for  a  food  franchiser. 

Branham  president  Frank  Stapleton 
said  the  system  was  particularly  suited  to 
retailers  and  franchises,  as  well  as  news¬ 
papers.  One  result  of  the  service  might  be 
reorganization  of  newspaper  distribution 
routes. 

Use  of  the  system’s  ADAPT  or  Auto¬ 
matic  Demographic  Analysis  and  Profiling 
Technique  plan  could  result  in  a  more 
efficient  effort  to  attract  subscribers,  he 
said. 

A  description  of  the  system  indicates 
that  ADAPT  “represents  an  excellent  way 
of  assessing  market  penetration  by  nu¬ 
merous  variables.”  It  can  also  provide  an¬ 
alysis  of  “both  market  potential  and  pene¬ 
tration,  as  well  as  behavioral  patterns  of 
consumers.” 

How  it  works 

The  base  for  the  entire  system  is  the 
census  tract,  a  standard  of  measurement 
that  places  an  average  of  4,000  individu¬ 
als  in  approximately  1500  households. 

The  material  for  the  service  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  more  than  2,000  tapes  of 
Census  data  accumulated  by  the  Census 
Bureau.  Urban  Data  bought  these  tapes, 
and  then  refined  them  to  62  tapes. 

The  refinement  required  Urban  Data  to 
develop  an  algorthim  that  could  be  used 
“to  calculate  in  miles  the  linear  distance 
between  distinct  longitude  and  latitude 
points.” 

The  algorthim  was  then  used  with  ex¬ 
tracted  data  from  the  demographic  in¬ 
formation.  This  excerpted  demographic 
information  included  descriptions  of  enu¬ 
meration  districts  and  census  blocks. 

Stapleton  explained  “it  could  be  deter¬ 
mined  when  the  distance  between  a  site 
under  analysis  (for  which  the  longitude 
and  latitude  coordinates  are  known  by 
definition),  and  a  block  group  or  enumer¬ 
ation  district  were  within  given  parame¬ 
ters  (such  as  two  miles)  and  the  appro¬ 
priate  census  summary  information  for 
that  census  could  be  accumulated  as  fall¬ 
ing  within  the  market  area.” 

Stapleton  said  that  in  the  past,  analyzes 
of  Census  data  had  been  “too  long  and  too 
costly.”  He  said  an  Area  Profile  Report 


establishes 

service 

(APR)  could  be  conducted  within  “five 
working  days.” 

Price*  vary 

The  cost  for  the  service  begins  at  $125 
for  a  report  of  an  area  with  three  radii 
with  maximum  of  10  miles.  In  addition  to 
the  report,  Branham/Urban  Data  also 
prepares  maps  of  the  area.  These  are 
optional,  with  the  cost  beginning  at  $30. 

The  prices  vary  both  with  the  size  and 
the  shape  of  the  marketing  area  being 
analyzed. 

The  Area  Profile  Report  is  prepared 
through  the  utilization  of  the  algorthim, 
and  the  latitude  and  longitude  coordinates. 
It  “only  requires  tht  the  longitude  and 
latitude  coordinates  of  a  site  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  entered  into  the  computer 
along  with  the  radii  distances  of  the  cir¬ 
cular  market  areas  to  be  analyzed.” 

Four  optional  maps 

The  optional  mapping  feature  enables 
Urban  Data  to  produce  “four  standurd 
maps  of  data  in  the  APR  area  revealing 
the  distribution  of  these  demographic 
characteristics.”  The  mapping  option  is  a 
specialized  version  of  the  standard  com¬ 
puter  mapping  system. 

The  maps  use  the  same  latitude  and 
longitude  readings  that  are  used  by  the 
APR  selection  algorthim. 

Stapleton  said  “Branham/Urban  Data 
material  becomes  an  excellent  sales  tool 
for  giving  better  service  to  newspapers’ 
customers  by  the  use  of  the  Area  Profile 
Report,  which  analyzes  the  demographics 
around  any  given  advertiser’s  marketing 
area.” 

Data  by  blocks  or  districts 

The  Area  Profile  Reports  “may  be  of 
more  interest  to  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  because  of  their  direct  sales  applica¬ 
tions,”  Stapleton  said.  The  ARP  uses 
block  groups  and  enumeration  districts 
(areas  beyond  tracted  areas)  as  a  founda¬ 
tion. 

“A  knowm  site  or  intersection  can  be  the 
central  point  from  which  three  measura¬ 
ble  rings  or  circles  can  delineate  the  data 
to  be  tabulated.  A  polygon  or  geographic 
boundary  along  known  streets  or  routes 
may  also  be  employed,”  Stapleton  ex¬ 
plained. 

In  addition,  Branham/Urban  Data  “can 
generate  computerized  maps  of  these 
ARPs  based  upon  density  patterns  keyed 
to  a  selected  demographic  characteristic 
or  class.”  The  maps,  available  at  an  addi¬ 
tional  cost,  “offer  a  clear  picture  of  the 
relative  density  of  a  sheeted  characteris¬ 
tic.  For  example:  family  income  distribu¬ 
tion  is  broken  out  in  10  shades  from 
lowest  to  highest.” 

Stapleton  said,  “Since  block  groups 
(within  tracted  areas)  and  enumeration 
districts  (outside  tracted  areas)  cover  the 
entire  United  States  and  enjoy  a  consis- 
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tently  high  correlation  relationship,  both 
statistically  and  homogeneously.  Urban 
Data  has  utilized  these  census  delineation 
units  as  the  foundation  for  the  Area  Data 
Profile  Report  System.  The  results  afford¬ 
ed  by  use  of  these  common  census  ele¬ 
ments  assure  consistency,  relativity,  and 
market  accuracy.” 

APRS  are  available  in  a  variety  of  pat¬ 
terns,  using  either  rings,  circles  or  poly¬ 
gons.  Analysis  can  be  made  using  from  1 
to  18  radii.  And  composites  “enable  the 
user  to  merge  numerous  individual  ARPs 
of  sites  with  common  characteristics”  into 
“an  average  or  composite  ARP  for  use  as 
a  reference  point  or  comparative  stan¬ 
dard.” 

The  capabilities  of  the  Branham/Urban 
Data  system  “can  be  readily  tailored  to 
specific  client  requirements.” 

The  ADAPT  system  would  permit  the 
customer  to  “set  better  and  more  realistic 
circulation  goals  to  maximize  their  sales 
drive  in  selected  areas  which  would  deter¬ 
mine  the  marginal  areas  too  costly  to 
maintain.” 

“The  knowledge  of  the  customer  in  each 
area  enables  an  ad  director  to  relate  shop¬ 
ping  patterns  to  circulation  coverage  and 
thereby  increase  the  importance  of  his 
newspaper  to  his  advertiser,”  Stapleton 
said. 

Additionally,  it  enables  the  ad  director 
to  “make  productive  decisions  regarding 
zoned  inserts,  and  develop  compelling  and 
realistic  new  sales  strategies.” 

Stapleton  said  the  system  might  also 
have  an  effect  on  editorial.  “A  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  public  which  their 
paper  serves  will  enlighten  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  the  kind  of  improvements  nec¬ 
essary  to  broaden  their  appeal  to  the 
public.” 

In  commenting  upon  the  system,  Sta¬ 
pleton  said  it  would  offer  a  “more  finite” 
analysis  of  demographics.  However,  he 
did  say  the  Branham/Urban  Data  system 
could  be  compatible  with  the  proposed  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulation  audience  study. 

He  said  both  systems  relied  upon  census 
data,  but  that  the  Branham  system  uses 
the  smaller  census  tract  as  its  basis,  as 
opposed  to  the  larger  unit  favored  by  the 
ABC. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
to  go  to  press  later 

Beginning  October  15,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  will  combine  its  first  two  daily 
editions  into  one  edition  with  a  9  P.M. 
press  start.  Sunday  Inquirer  publication 
schedule  will  not  change. 

“This  change  in  publication  time,”  said 
executive  editor  Gene  Roberts,  “w’ill  result 
in  a  better  newspaper.  The  new  first  edi¬ 
tion  will  be  far  more  complete  than  the 
old,  which  w’ent  to  press  at  6:30  P.M. 
Reporters  will  have  additional  hours  to 
cover  major  beats  and  more  time  to  write 
their  stories.  At  present,  they  have  to  file 
at  8 :30  P.M.” 

Roberts  pointed  out  that  the  new  edition 
will  be  a  comprehensive  financial  newspa¬ 
per  with  all  the  final  exchange  quotations 
and  late-breaking  business  news.  It  will 
also  include  final  racing  results  from  the 
major  tracks. 
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You  have  enough  problems  keeping  up  with  Scanatron  System  is  for  you.  It's  clearly  not 
the  latest  trends  in  the  business  without  intended  for  casual  or  low  volume  usage, 

getting  mired  in  the  pros  and  cons  of  facsimile  But  if  your  business  requires  high  volume 

transmission  systems.  That’s  why  we’ve  transmission— and  we’ll  tell  you  how  high  is  high- 

assembled  a  mass  of  key  information  on  you  can  effect  substantial  savings  in  your  costs. 
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a  concise  little  j  ^  l/ICTOR  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS  j  Scanatron  applications 

booklet.  You'll  find  J  XSX  j  to  your  industry. 

out  in  minutes  I  3900  North  Rockwell  street,  Chicago,  in.  eoeis  There’S  no  obligation, 
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Few  readers 
deserted  paper 
during  strike 

A  short  AP  item  stating  that  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin  had  “resumed  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  two  newspapers”  after  Lo¬ 
cal  41  of  The  Newspaper  Guild  had  voted 
to  return  to  work  after  a  12-day  strike 
was  dispatched  about  a  week  ago. 

The  dispatch  gave  no  indication  that  the 
Journal-Bulletin  had  achieved  what  few 
newspapers  of  its  size  have  ever  man¬ 
aged — continued  publication,  in  the  face 
of  a  walkout  by  the  Guild  and  every  craft 
union  in  the  building,  without  the  use  of 
strike  breakers. 

During  the  strike  period  from  Sept.  13 
to  Sept.  25  the  Providence  Journal  Co.  did 
not  continue  to  publish  both  the  morning 
Providence  Journal  and  the  afternoon 
Evening  Bulletin.  Instead  it  published  a 
combined  32-page,  one-edition  Journal- 
Bulletin  and  distributed  it  to  its  combined 
circulation  of  216,000.  The  company  also 
published  a  one-edition  Providence  Sunday 
Journal,  with  a  main  sheet  of  48  pages, 
the  regular  rotogravure  magazine  and  the 
color  comics.  On  the  second  Sunday  of  the 
strike,  the  main  sheet  went  to  64  pages. 

Open  anarchy  is  charged 

The  strike  became  so  bitter  that  in  the 
seventh  day  John  C.  A.  Watkins,  publish¬ 
er,  in  a  page  one  statement  noted:  “In 
short,  the  situation  is  approaching  open 
anarchy.” 

The  only  department  in  the  building  not 
to  strike  or  observe  the  Guild  picket  lines 
w’as  the  unorganized  circulation  depart¬ 
ment.  News,  editorial,  advertising,  trea¬ 
surer’s,  and  janitorial  departments  were 
represented  by  the  400-member  Guild.  All 
but  a  handful  of  the  members  of  the  craft 
unions — pressmen,  stereotypers,  engrav¬ 
ers,  and  typographers — refused  to  cross 
the  picket  lines  on  grounds  of  personal 
safety  and  other  reasons.  All  the  craft 
unions  had  contracts  in  force  w'hen  the 
Guild  strike  started. 

These  few  craftsmen,  together  with  a 
small  complement  of  non-Guild  writers, 
and  advertising  men  and  women,  plus  a 
full  complement  of  editors,  executives  and 
craft  supervisors  (except  in  the  press¬ 
room  where  the  supervisors  walked  out) 
constituted  the  publishing  force. 

The  Providence  papers  have  a  morning 
circulation  of  68,000,  evening  circulation 
of  148,000  and  Sunday  circulation  of  207,- 
000.  About  a  year  ago,  the  company  com¬ 
bined  the  Saturday  papers  into  one  new 
publication  called  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin.  This  proved  to  be  the  model  for 
the  paper  published  during  the  Guild 
strike. 

The  entire  paper  was  produced  via  cold 
type.  Normally  the  Journal-Bulletin  is  a 
combined  cold  type — hot  type  operation. 

Violence  during  strike 

The  strike  was  marked  by  considerable 
violence.  Approximately  40  arrests  w’ere 
made.  Three  shots  were  fired  through 
Journal  Building  windows,  apparently  by 
a  high-powered  air  gun.  Sugar  was  placed 
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in  the  gas  tanks  of  the  delivery  trucks. 
Windows  were  broken.  Working  employes 
were  threatened  and  assaulted.  Guild  lead¬ 
ers  charged  that  non-strikers  were  armed 
with  clubs.  Cars  were  vandalized.  Provi¬ 
dence  police  chief  Walter  A.  McQueeney 
characterized  the  strike  as  causing  “more 
problems  than  any  other  strike  I  have 
been  involved  in.” 

The  Journal  lost  less  than  5%  of  its 
circulation,  despite  a  major  direct  mail 
effort  by  the  Rhode  Island  AFL-CIO 
which  urged  its  members  to  cancel  sub¬ 
scriptions.  The  Guild  also  urged  a  boycott 
in  a  series  of  radio  commercials.  Major 
advertisers  were  contacted  as  well. 

Historically,  negotiations  with  the 
Newspaper  Guild  in  Providence  have  been 
long  and,  in  management’s  view,  difficult. 
Negotiations  under  the  previous  contract, 
which  expired  December  31,  1972,  lasted 
for  13  months,  and  were  concluded  only 
after  several  strike  threats.  When  it  ap¬ 
peared  last  Spring  that  the  situation 
might  be  repeated,  management  an¬ 
nounced  its  determination  to  publish  if  the 
papers  were  struck. 

Relroarlive  i!<suc 

The  strike  was  touched  off  by  the  issue 
of  retroactivity.  After  more  than  30  nego¬ 
tiating  sessions  beginning  last  December, 
the  company  presented  a  final  offer  early 
in  May.  The  old  contract  included  a  provi¬ 
sion  for  90-day  retroactivity,  a  clause 
which  in  previous  negotiations  had  been 
liberally  interpreted  by  both  sides. 

This  year,  after  the  Guild  voted  in  May 
to  terminate  the  old  contract,  the  company 
put  its  final  offer  of  a  6.2%  annual  pay 
increase  into  effect  and  told  the  Guild  that 
unless  they  signed  the  contract  by  May 
23,  there  would  be  no  retroactive  wage 
payments.  The  Guild  refused  the  offer, 
contending  that  the  company’s  position  on 
retroactivity  was  improper  bargaining. 
During  the  summer  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Regional  Board  rejected  the 
Guild’s  position. 

In  September  the  Guild  voted  to  accept 
the  company’s  offer  but  added  that  it 
w’ould  not  waive  its  claim  to  retroactivity 
and  was  reserving  the  right  to  go  to  court 
to  get  it.  The  company  then  said  the  Guild 
had  not  accepted  the  company  offer  as 
retroactivity  was  not  included.  The  Guild 
responded  Sept.  13  by  voting  92  to  86  to 
strike. 

On  September  25  the  Guild  returned  to 
work  after  signing  the  contract,  which  is 
for  two  years,  and  acknowledged  that  the 
contract  precludes  any  claim  to  any  re¬ 
troactive  wage  payments. 

When  the  strike  was  over  R.  Barrie 
Schmitt,  labor  relations  manager  for  the 
Providence  Journal  Co.,  said  “We  are  glad 
the  strike  is  over.  With  this  behind  us,  we 
will  continue  the  proud  tradition  of  these 
newspapers.”  Brian  C.  Jones,  the  Guild 
spokesman,  said  the  strike  end  “had  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  five  unions  at  the 
company  closer  together — an  important 
first  step  in  future  labor  relations  with 
the  company.” 

About  a  week  after  the  strike  the  Rhode 
Island  papers  broke  an  exclusive  story 
that  President  Nixon  paid  less  than  $1,000 
a  year  in  federal  income  taxes  for  1970 
and  1971  despite  his  salary  of  $200,000  a 
year. 
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The  two  year  contract  agreement,  which 
expires  December  31,  1974,  calls  for  a  6.2 
per  cent  across  the  board  pay  hike  this 
year  and  on  January  1, 1974. 


Florida  tri-weekly 
acquired  by  Gannett 

The  Sun-Joumal  in  Brooksville,  Flori¬ 
da,  is  going  daily  under  the  banner  of 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.  and  the  continued  man¬ 
agement  of  James  M.  Talley,  editor  and 
publisher. 

Talley  and  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Gannett,  announced  plans  for 
what  now  is  Florida’s  only  tri-weekly 
newspaper  of  4,500  subscribers  in  a  small 
city  about  45  miles  north  of  Tampa. 

The  publisher  outlined  these  three 
points: 

•  The  Sun-Journal  will  be  converted 
into  a  daily  newspaper  after  surveys  are 
completed  by  Gannett  to  determine  when 
and  under  what  conditions  this  should  be 
done.  Meanw'hile,  he  said,  the  newspaper 
will  increase  the  size  of  its  staff  immedi¬ 
ately  for  more  in-depth  local  news  cover¬ 
age  and  also  receive  the  wire  coverage  of 
Gannett  News  Service. 

•  Talley  and  his  wife  had  sold  (The 
Sun-Journal  and  its  allied  printing  and 
office  supplies  divisions  to  Gannett,  which 
has  53  daily  newspapers,  the  purchase  of 
four  others  pending)  and  10  weeklies. 
Talley  said  the  purchase  price  was  $650,- 
000. 

The  Talleys,  natives  of  Union  City, 
Tenn.,  purchased  the  Brooksville  newspa¬ 
per  in  1964,  converting  the  operation  first 
to  offset  in  1966  and  then  shifting  fre¬ 
quency  to  semi-weekly  and,  two  years  ago, 
to  tri-weekly.  Talley  served  as  president 
of  the  Florida  Press  Association  in 
1970-71.  He  is  immediate  past  president 
of  his  county  chamber  of  commerce. 

Before  moving  to  Florida,  Talley  was 
assistant  city  editor  of  The  Tennessean  in 
N  ashville ;  editor  of  the  Robertson  County 
Times  Springfield,  Tenn.;  reporter  for  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis;  and  editor 
of  the  Dyersburg  (Tenn.)  Mirror. 

• 

Shopper  suit  against 
N.Y.  Times  settled 

A  settlement  was  announced  (October 
9)  of  a  $2-million  suit  brought  by 
ComCorp,  the  Cleveland-based  publisher 
of  the  Polk  Shopper’s  Shopping  News  of 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  against  the  Neiv  York 
Times  and  a  subsidiary.  The  Lakeland 
Ledger. 

The  suit  involved  operation  of  a  special 
Ledger  section  called  the  “Pennysaver.” 

David  Skylar,  president  of  ComCorp, 
said  that  the  parties  had  agreed  to  a 
stipulation  that  the  “Pennysaver”  would 
not  offer  to  sell  advertising  below  cost  or 
“engage  in  any  discriminatory  advertising 
practices.”  The  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  Florida 
later  dismissed  the  complaint  against  the 
Ledger  and  other  defendants. 
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Between  the  press 
and  the  trnck, 
there's  STA-HI. 


There’s  quite  a  bit  that  could,  and 
should,  happen  to  your  newspaper 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  press  to 
the  time  it  leaves  the  dock.  First,  you 
take  a  stacker.  A  STA-HI  251  or  257 
stacker.  The  251  will  count  up  to  60 
variable-size  bundles  per  minute, 
stack  and  discharge  right  or  left.  The 
257  will  do  the  job  of  the  251,  and 
deliver  compensated  bundles.  Both 
are  mobile.  Both  are  industry  leaders. 
To  one  of  these  you  add:  STA-HI’s 
stream,  roller,  and  belt  conveyors,  bot¬ 
tom  wrap,  bundle  pacer,  chutes,  and 
truck  loaders  . . .  and  the  news  is  on 
its  way.  A  complete  mailroom  distri¬ 
bution  system.  Totally  or  partially 
automated.  Or  the  finest  individual 
components  to  integrate  with  your 
existing  equipment.  Just  be  sure  that 
somewhere  between  your  press  and 
the  truck,  there’s  STA-HI.  Call  your 
local  STA-HI  representative,  who  will 
help  you  decide  what,  where,  when, 
why,  and  how. 


2601  Campus  Drive 
Newport  Beach,  California  92663 
(714)  833-1000 


■V  A  Division  of  Sun  Chemicai  Corporation 

Offices  in  Chicago.  Dallas,  New  York,  Wichita 
Represented  in  Canada  by  Wyndham  Austin  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  Montreal 


Quebecor  introduces  women’s 
newspaper  in  United  States 


Quebecor  Inc.,  second  largest  publisher 
of  French  language  newspapers  in  Cana¬ 
da,  is  continuing  its  expansion  into  the 
United  States  and  will  launch  a  new 
English-language  weekly  tabloid  Woman 
Today  October  29. 

The  first  issue,  with  a  newsstand  price 
of  25  cents,  has  36  pages  and  features 
articles  on  Hollywood  movie  and  television 
stars  and  other  articles  and  advertise¬ 
ments  oriented  toward  women.  The  cover, 
in  four  colors,  has  a  photograph  of  actress 
Elizabeth  Taylor  w'ith  the  following  head¬ 
line:  “There’s  a  Spell  on  Her — Gypsy 
Foresees  Liz’s  Tragic  End.” 

Set  goal  year  ago 

Quebecor,  which  went  public  last  year 
and  was  the  first  firm  to  print  a  daily 
newspaper  on  offset  presses  in  Canada, 
became  interested  in  tapping  the  U.S. 
market  last  year.  Pierre  Peladeau,  found¬ 
er,  president  and  driving  force  of  the 
company,  told  Montreal  reporter  Ian 
Rodger  exactly  a  year  ago:  “Look  at  the 
movie  magazines  dovTi  there.  They’re  all 
the  same — glossy  production  totally  de¬ 
pendent  on  advertising.  We  could  get  in 
there  with  a  tabloid  weekly  at  half  the 
cost.  We’re  working  on  a  project  in  that 
field  right  now.  Sports  too.  There’s  a  sure 
market  for  a  four  color  weekly  tabloid  on 
sports.  And  no  one  is  doing  it.” 

Since  that  interview  Peladeau  acquired 
(in  February)  Wrestling  Review  Month¬ 
ly,  Wrestling  Monthly  and  Boxing  Ilhis- 
trated  from  Champion  Sports  Publishing 
Inc.,  and  will  launch  "Woman  Today"  in 
the  United  States. 

Quebecor  plans  to  spend  $2.5  million  to 
expand  its  newspaper  publishing  capacity 
during  the  coming  year.  A  $750,000  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  company’s  offset  printing 
plant  in  Montreal  will  begin  in  November 
and  a  new  10-unit  Goss  Cosmo  offset  press 
will  be  installed  in  June  1974.  The  new 
press,  the  company  said,  will  be  able  to 
print  65,000  112-page  newspapers  an 
hour,  compared  with  present  hourly  out¬ 
put  of  35,000  64-page  editions  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  major  daily  publication,  Le  Jour¬ 
nal  de  Montreal,  the  largest  circulating 
morning  newspaper  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

In  announcing  the  expansion  at  a  press 
conference  in  the  Union  League  Club  in 
New  York  City  October  3  Peladeau  said: 
“With  increasing  circulation  in  our  daily 
and  Sunday  editions,  expanding  editorial 
content  and  increasing  advertising  vol¬ 
ume,  we  are  installing  this  higher-speed 
equipment  to  permit  further  expansion. 
Our  new  facilities  will  give  us  capability 
for  handling  circulation  of  over  200,000.” 

Plans  new  dailies 

While  in  New  York  City,  Peladeau  told 
Editor  &  Publisher:  — “We  intend  to 
launch  some  new  dailies  in  Quebec  within 
the  year.  One  is  planned  for  the  north¬ 
west  section  of  the  city.  Another  for  the 
central  portion  of  the  city.  The  other  for 
the  north.” 

— ^“We  would  like  to  acquire  some  new 


properties  in  the  United  States  and  we 
are  talking  to  weekly  magazine  and  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  people.  We  will  not  be 
touching  U.S.  dailies  immediately.  We’re 
definitely  interested  in  the  acquisition  of 
weekly  magazines  in  the  United  States.” 

At  present  Quebecor  has  annual  re¬ 
venues  of  over  $30  million  with  one  eighth 
coming  from  the  United  States.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  revenue  breakdown  is:  publishing, 
40  percent;  printing,  40  percent;  distribu¬ 
tion,  12  percent,  photofinishing,  8  percent. 

Quebecor  Inc.  publishes  Le  Journal  de 
Montreal  and  Le  Journal  de  Quebec 
dailies,  and  seven  weeklies  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  over  500,000.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Montreal  Offset  Inc.  and  its  Mon- 
treal-Magog  Printing  Inc.  division,  the 
company  operates  Imprimerie  Dumont 
Inc.,  Publication  du  Journal  de  Quebec 
(Offset)  Inc.  and  Graphic  Web  Limited. 
The  company’s  three  sports  magazines  in 
the  United  States  have  a  circulation  of 
about  135,000  monthly.  An  initial  circula¬ 
tion  of  125,000  in  Chicago,  New  York 
City,  Toronto  and  Quebec  for  “Woman 
Today”  is  set. 

• 

News  rack  ban 
is  upheld  by  judge 

A  city  ordinance  in  suburban  El  Cajon 
banning  newspaper  vending  machines  and 
racks  from  sidewalks  has  been  upheld  in  a 
precedent-setting  lawsuit  in  California. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Bonsall  Noon 
denied  a  preliminary  injunction  sought  by 
The  Door,  a  semi-monthly  underground 
newspaper  represented  by  counsel  for  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

A  temporary  restraining  order  granted 
earlier  in  another  court  vras  dismissed, 
and  Richard  K.  Circuit,  A.C.L.U.  attor¬ 
ney,  said  the  case  will  either  go  to  trial 
for  a  permanent  injunction  or  he  will  seek 
a  summary  judgment  in  favor  of  The 
Door. 

“This  is  a  novel  case  which,  as  far  as 
we  know,  has  never  before  been  litigated 
on  these  issues  before  an  appellate  court 
anywhere,”  Circuit  said.  “The  question  to 
be  settled  is  whether  any  government 
agency  can  restrict  the  circulation  of 
newspapers  or  any  other  communication 
documents  by  means  of  vending  machines 
and  racks  on  public  sidewalks.” 

Circuit  argued  unsuccessfully  before 
Judge  Noon  that  the  right  to  circulate  in 
this  manner  is  inherent  in  the  First 
Amendment,  and  is  “inalienably  connected 
to  the  right  of  freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  judge  agreed  with  El  Cajon  City 
Attorney  Lynn  R.  McDougal’s  argument 
that  the  ordinance  is  aimed  at  preventing 
littering  of  sidewalks  with  “unattractive” 
containers,  and  is  a  proper  use  of  the 
police  power  of  the  city  government. 
“There  is  nothing  in  the  ordinance  pre¬ 
venting  publishing  and  selling,”  Judge 
Noon  said.  McDougal  contended,  further, 
that  the  ordinance  does  not  prohibit  sel¬ 
ling  of  newspapers  by  hawkers  or  by 
sending  them  through  the  mail. 


London  publisher 
plans  U.S.  tabloid 

Rupert  Murdoch,  the  Australian  pub¬ 
lisher  who  revitalized  The  Sun,  a  London 
picture  tabloid,  into  a  money-making,  3 
million  circulation  weekly  in  four  years, 
plans  to  launch  a  similar  mass  circulation 
weekly  tabloid  in  the  United  States. 

The  new  weekly,  to  start  in  January, 
will  have  offices  in  New  York  City  and 
will  be  printed  in  New  Jersey,  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  News  Ltd.  of  Australia  said. 

Circulation  will  be  at  newsstands  in  the 
northeast  U.S.  at  first.  An  initial  press 
run  of  about  1.5  million  is  planned. 

Murdoch,  42,  acquired  the  News  of  the 
World,  a  London  weekly  with  6.1  million 
circulation,  before  purchasing  The  Sun  in 
1969.  He  also  owns  the  Sunday  Telegraph, 
with  the  largest  circulation  of  any  news¬ 
paper  in  Australia,  and  other  newspapers 
in  Australia.  An  interview  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher  appeared  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
August  25. 


“If  freedom  of  the  press  can  be  chilled 
or  restricted  by  an  aesthetic  value,  the 
impact  on  newspapers  can  be  profound 
and  widespread,”  (ilircuit  declared. 

Although  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles- 
based  newspapers  use  vending  racks  in  El 
Cajon,  they  decided  not  to  join  The  Door 
in  the  lawsuit,  “although  they  were  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  are  watching  this  case  close¬ 
ly  for  possible  effect  elsewhere,”  the  law¬ 
yer  said. 

No  time  has  been  set  for  trial  or  for  a 
summary  judgment  motion. 

• 

Editorial  supervisor 
sought  by  Canadians 

Appointment  of  a  bilingual  supervisor 
of  editorial  service  to  co-ordinate  efforts 
of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  was  agreed  to  at  a 
Council  meeting  of  the  organization  at 
Banff,  Alta. 

The  unanimous  decision  was  reached  af¬ 
ter  the  proposal  had  been  discussed  at 
several  previous  meetings.  The  object  is  to 
improve  the  editorial  quality  of  (Canadian 
newspapers. 

The  general  council  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  approved  earlier  by  the  CDNPA  edi¬ 
torial  division. 

The  resolution  reads : 

“Editorial  division  recommends  that  the 
position  be  established  within  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  CDNPA  with  responsibility  for 
organizing  and  conducting  editorial- 
newsroom  seminars,  developing  a  continu¬ 
ing  information  process  accumulation  of 
newsroom  resource  material  and  remain¬ 
ing  liaison  with  the  Canadian  Managing 
Editors’  Conference.” 

A  maximum  budget  of  $35,000  for  the 
first  year  of  operation  for  the  office  of 
supervisor  of  editorial  services  was  ap¬ 
proved. 

“The  person  we  are  looking  for  will 
definitely  be  bilingual.” 
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The  real 

Through  this  area,  in  only 
one  of  the  oil  pipelines  that 
lies  beneath  it,  have  moved 
24  million  gallons  of  energy 
in  the  past  month.  Energy 
that  powers  industry,  homes, 
cars,  planes,  ships,  trucks. 
Energy  that  sustains  the 
life  style  Americans  have 
come  to  take  for  granted. 


The  ideal 

Continuity  of  supply  by 
responsible  energy 
companies  that  have 
demonstrated  their  concern 
for  the  environment. 


We  learned  a  long  time  ago 
that  practical  things  needn’t 
be  ugly.  That  they  needn’t 
be  seen  at  all.  And  that  they 
needn’t  waste  valuable  land, 
divide  neighborhoods, 
create  an  industrial  feel  in 
a  rural  atmosphere. 
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WINE 

SALE 

RED  WINES 

(Wm.  Sokolin  Selections) 


Case 
of  12 

1971  Beaujolais . $24.00 

6  cases  (ea.) .  18.00 

1971  Cotes  d’  Rhone .  24.00 

6  cases  (ea.) .  18.00 

1967  Chateauneuf  du  Pape..  39.00 

6  cases  (ea.) .  33.00 

1970  St.  Emilion .  27.00 


Display  ad  prodaced  with  tahalating 
^  and  aatomatic  laaderiag  roatinas. 


It  is  one  of  the  difficulties,  but  also 
delights,  of  teaching  a  course  in  J aco- 
bian  England,  that  most  students  arrive 
for  the  first  class  with  strong  preconcep¬ 
tions  concerning  the  stK'iety  they  are 

Initial  “cap”  capahUity. 


In  response  to  a  specified  tape  code,  all 
lines  of  a  paragraph  may  be  automatically 
indented. 

In  response  to  a  specified  tape  code, 
all  lines  of  paragraph  may  be  auto¬ 
matically  indented. 

After  the  first  line  of  a  paragraph  is  set  to 
the  full  column  measure,  subsequent 
lines  may  be  automatically  indented 
to  a  specified  measure. 


Automatic  hanging 
and  paragraph  indents 

Security  National  Bank  mi  in  unjustHied  mode. 

BABYLON,  N.  Y.  00713 


WASHINGTON  (API— Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  asked  Congress  Wed¬ 
nesday  to  give  the  Coast  Guard 
added  authority  to  protect  against 

WASHINGTON  (AP) — President  Nixon 
asked  Congress  Wednesday  to  give  the 
Coast  Guard  added  authority  to  protect 
against  oil  spills  and  said  he  will  seek  $35 


“Wire  stripping”  example— first  measure  is  from 
original  wire  Mfvice  tape;  second  measure  shows 
same  tape  “wire  stripped”  with  line  measure  changed. 
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MICR  characters  set  in  precise  position  and  size. 


The  subject  of  grades  comes  up  at  one  of  the  political  education  workshops.  It  is  held  in  a  corner  of  the  ( 
25  participants,  led  by  Robert  Weiss,  associate  professor  of  history,  are  having  a  rambling  discussion,  at  i 
ridiculous  with  these  options  to  tell  an  instructor  what  grade  you  want.'*  says  one  student.  **But  this  waN 
that  you  were  only  a  card  or  a  number."  Weiss  says.  'It’s  ^come  a  very  personal  situation.  It  has  all 
several  students  are  putting  down  the  marking  system,  so  Victor  Skolnick.  a  history  instructor,  indulges 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  People  sell  themselves  with  their  grades  .  .  .  Let's  face  it:  we’re  a  service  organize: 


6-point  composition  sot  to  full  45-pica  measure. 


»  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  ( 

Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803 

*  *  •  • 

Send  us  further  information  on  the  following:  • 

□  The  Mergenthaler  V-l-P.  And  "How  I  can  use  It  and  own  it 
for  as  little  as  SSc  an  hour." 

□  The  Mergenthaler  V-l-P  Keyboards  □  The  Mergenthaler  CorRecTerm 

□  The  Linotron  505  □  “How  to  Make  a  Rational  Choice  .  . ." 

Name  _ _ _  _ 

Firm  . . . . . . . 

Street  Address  _ _ _ _ _ 

City . . . . .  state  .  . 


Zip 


Mergenthaler  V-l-P 
.  .  .  is  available  in  ten 
models,  offering  an  unex¬ 
celled  range  of  capabili¬ 
ties,  including;  36  or  45 
pica  lines;  6  to  48  or  6  to 
72  point  size  ranges;  dis¬ 
play  sizes  to  96  point;  6, 
12  or  18  font  capacity. 
Speed  is  50  Ipm. 


Phone 


287B 


Mergenthaler  systems  are  productive  profitmakers,  because. .  .+2 
Mergenthaler  systems  are  productive  profitmakers,  because  ....  +1 
Mergenthaler  systems  are  productive  profitmakers,  because  . .  .  NORMAL 

Mergenthaler  systems  are  productive  profitmakers,  because . —1 

Mergenthaler  systems  are  productive  profitmakers,  because . —2 

Mergenthaler  systems  are  productive  profitmakers,  because . —3 

Mergenthaler  systems  are  productive  profitmakers,  because  . —4 

Mergenthaler  systems  are  productive  profitmakers,  because . —5 

Mergenthaler  systems  are  productive  profitmakers,  because . —6 


ELECT. 

Test  &  trou> 

Knowledge  c 
vious  test  experienc>. 

Excellent  Stamng  Se 
Good  Benefits  Package  . 
APPLY  IN  PERSON  OR  CALL 
NY  4-4220 

MABDA 

Subsidiary  of  GAROD  Instruments 
Rt.  Ill  at  Paylis  Dr.,  Seville,  N.Y. 

Help  Wanted — Female  175  — 

ASSISTANT  TO  NOBODY  -  Just  a  plain 
diversified  clerk  typist  and  switchboard. 
T rainee  considered.  Permanent  position. 
Must  have  own  transportation.  Carlstadt 
area.  Call  Mr.  Crunch,  933-8282. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 

ASSIST.  BKKPR.  -  Brite,  good  at 
figures,  willing  to  learn  bkpg.  mach.  Air 
cond.  office.  Benefits.  Carlstadt  area,  car 
nec.  Salary  open. Mr.  Lubow,  933-6700. 

ATTRACTIVE  AND  AMBITIOUS,  CAR 
NEC.  EVES  &  SATS.  EARN  $70  OR 
MORE  WEEKLY.  CALL  4-7  P.M.  ' 

SH  ■’48-0490. 


Classified  text  set  in  unjustified  mode 
in  which  rules  and  displays  are 
automatically  mixed  and  inserted. 


the  curd  room  of  (he  student  center  and  its  subject  is  "The  Teacher  and  Authority.'"  About 
.  at  times  drowned  out  by  four  students  playing  a  somewhat  raucous  game  of  bridge.  "It's 
way.'  .mother  replies,  "at  least  he  sees  the  student  before  he  makes  up  the  grade.  Before 
.  all  (he  notion  of  a  bargaining  situation."  The  discussion  turns  to  the  value  of  grades  and 
ilges  in  ‘'ome  sarcasm.  "Grades  are  not  useless."  he  says.  "They'll  be  turned  into  money 
aniza’  prixiucing  a  labor  force  to  go  out  on  the  job  market."  Students  and  an  occasion^ 


Examples  showing  linns 
^  with  lettnrspacing  increased 
and  decreased  in 
increments  of  1/9th  of  a  point 
—automatically  from  tape  command. 


Relative  Unit  Capabiiity 

Normal; 

Vexatious  Yale  Tape  Worm 

Minus  one  unit 
Vexatious  Yale  Tape  Worm 

Minus  two  units 
Vexatious  Yale  Tape  Worm 

Minus  three  units 
Vexatious  Yale  Tape  Worm 

Minus  one,  two  and  three  units. 
Vexatious  Yale  Tape  Worm 


Kerning  examples  of  specific  letter 
^  comhinations:  degree  of  tape  control 
is  in  increments  of  one  relative  unit 


Fruit  Drinks 

All  Flavors 

10^99' 

QT. 

Hills  Mayonnaise _ 

Kraft  Dressings _ 33® 

Lindsay  Ripe  Olives _ f!.'' _ 89® 


Large  display  sizes  (72-point)  and  tabulation  with 
^  font  change  capability  insure  rapid  ad  production. 


The  Mergenthaler  V-l-P  will  set  complex  composition  un¬ 
obtainable  in  units  well  above  its  price  class.  The  examples 
shown  represent  some  of  the  formatting  capabilities  that  can  be 
accomplished  with  minimum  keyboard,  mark-up  and  make-up 
procedures.  Result:  truly  fast  thruput  speed  that  lines  per  min¬ 
ute  specs  don’t  show.  The  V-l-P  adapts  to  the  ever  changing 
typographic  requirements;  its  expandable  computer  continues 
to  be  reprogrammed  to  meet  these  changes.  Instance:  the  V-l-P 
can  now  control  degree  of  letter  spacing  by  tape  commands; 
also  degree  of  kerning  of  troublesome  letter  combinations.  Up 
to  18  on-line  fonts  are  available;  and  any  one  can  be  replaced 
in  seconds.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Mergenthaler  Dr., 

IllHiinihWr: 


The  versatile 
Mergenthaler  V-l-P 
sets  and  makes-up 
all  this  composition 
without  addod 
softwara  chargos 


OUTHERt, 

THERE’S  OIL  AND  GAS 
TO  EASE  AMERICA’S 
ENERGY  SHORTAGE  IN 
YEARS  TO  COME. 


EXPERTS  SAY  THAT  BENEATH  OUR 
COASTAL  WATERS  THERE’S  ENOUGH  OIL 
ANO  NATURAL  GAS  TO  MEET  A  SUBSTAN 
TIALLY  LARGER  PORTION  OF  AMERICA’S 
ENERGY  NEEOS. 

PRESIOENT  NIXON  HAS  OIRECTEO 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  TO 
INCREASE  THE  RATE  OF  LEASING  OF 
OUTER  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  AREAS 
FOR  EXPLORATORY  ORILLING. 

THIS  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  FIRST  STEP 
THERE  MAY  STILL  BE  OELAYS  BECAUSE 
OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCERNS. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  U.S.  MARINE 
ORIUING  SUGGESTS  THAT  THERE 
WOULO  BE  SMALL  RISK  IN  PROVIOING 
THE  NATION  WITH  MUCH  NEEOEO  NEW 
SUPPLIES.  WHICH  COULO  BE  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  WITHIN  A  FEW  YEARS. 

During  the  winter  of  1972-73,  some 
Americans  experienced  shortages  of 
natural  gas,  certain  heating  oils,  jet 
fuels,  diesel  fuel. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1973, 
gasoline  shortages. 

Why? 

Because  the  United  States  is  using 
more  energy  than  it  is  producing. 
Domestic  reserves  of  oil  and  natural 
gas  are  being  consumed  much  faster 
than  replacement  reserves  are  being 
discovered  and  developed.  The 
growth  of  refining  capacity  also  lags 
far  behind  the  rise  in  demand. 

Oil  and  natural  gas  supply  77 
percent  of  all  the  energy  this  country 
uses,  including  nearly  40  percent 
of  our  electricity. 

How  Marine  Drilling  Could  Help. 

There  are  no  quick  and  easy  solu¬ 
tions  for  America's  energy  problems. 
But  one  that  offers  great  promise 


toward  meeting  our  future  demand 
for  energy  is  to  expand  exploration 
and  drilling  in  our  coastal  waters. 

Marine  production  already  supplies 
almost  18  percent  of  our  domestic 
crude  oil,  nearly  1 7  percent  of  domes¬ 
tic  natural  gas.  Without  these  contri¬ 
butions  our  energy  situation  would  be 
far  worse  than  it  is. 

The  United  States  now  uses  17 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  more  than 
6  billion  barrels  a  year.  A  larger  share 
of  this  could  be  supplied  by  marine 
wells,  perhaps  within  five  years,  if 
leasing  for  exploratory  drilling  is 
expanded  rapidly. 

According  to  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  estimates,  the  nation's  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  may  contain  from 
160  to  190  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil, 
25  or  30  billion  barrels  of  natural  gas 
liquids,  and  from  820  to  1,110  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  that  are 
probably  recoverable. 

"Recoverable,"  that  is,  after  the 
investment  of  billions  of  dollars  and 
years  of  time  in  their  development. 

Oil:  A  Source  of  Public  Revenue. 

Marine  drilling  areas  are  owned 
either  by  the  federal  government  or 
by  state  governments. 

As  a  taxpayer,  you'll  be  interested 
to  know  that  under  present  laws  the 
federal  government  and  coastal  states 
would  receive  bonuses,  rents  and 
royalties  from  leasing. 

These  could  be  important  sources 
of  public  revenue.  During  1972,  the 
federal  government  received  over 
$2.6  billion  in  royalties,  bonuses,  and 
other  payments  from  Outer  Continen¬ 
tal  Shelf  oil  and  gas  production. 

Drillable  portions  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  add  up  to  more 
than  one  million  square  miles,  one- 
third  as  large  as  the  total  land  surface 
of  the  "lower  48"  states.  To  date,  less 


than  two  percent  of  this  vast  area  has 
been  leased  for  drilling.  In  his  Energy 
Message  to  Congress  on  April  18, 1973, 
President  Nixon  stated  that  he  has 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  increase  the  annual  acreage  leased, 
beginning  in  1974. 

The  Record  of  17,000  Wells. 

Drilling  in  American  coastal  waters 
began  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Some  17,000  oil  and  gas 
wells  have  been  drilled  in  the  marine 
environment.  Yet  only  four  marine  oil 
well  accidents  have  posed  a  serious 
pollution  problem,  and  none  of  these 
resulted  in  permanent  damage  to  the 
environment.  And  technology 
continues  to  be  improved. 

Yet  in  recent  years,  environmental 
opposition  has  delayed  the  orderly 
development  of  marine  resources  that 
are  more  urgently  needed  every  day. 

The  Real  Shortage  Is  Time. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  to  increase 
domestic  supplies  of  oil  and  natural 
gas,  and  to  build  new  refineries, 
terminals,  and  other  facilities  to  get 
products  to  consumers. 

The  United  States  will  not  "run  out" 
of  energy  in  the  near  future.  But, 
because  of  the  long  lead  time  required 
to  develop  new  energy  sources,  we 
cannot  safely  delay  action  that  could 
increase  those  supplies.  The  need  is 
real,  and  so  is  the  urgency. 

To  tell  you  more  about  a  vital 
subject,  we've  prepared  a  booklet, 
"The  How  and  Why  of  Undersea 
Drilling."  Write  to  Dept.  El,  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  1801  K  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
for  your  free  copy. 


ACOUNM THAT  MINS  ON  OILGANTAFFOro 

THE  OIL  COMPANIES  OF  AMERICA 


College  ‘kid’  editors 
pursue  bold  tactic 

student  editors  of  the  Atlantic  Sun  who 
kept  their  jobs  by  court  order  have  begun 
to  taunt  the  new  president  of  Florida 
Atlantic  University  at  Boca  Raton  by  pub¬ 
lishing  pictures  of  nudes. 

Last  Spring  the  editors  of  the  campus 
newspaper  were  fired  by  the  university 
president  who  deemed  their  product  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  community.  They  went  to 
court  and  w’on  a  decision  by  a  state  Su¬ 
preme  Court  judge  that  barred  the  college 
administration  from  interfering  with 
their  editorial  judgment. 

In  their  first  issue  this  semester  the 
editors  charged  that  the  new  president, 
Dr.  Glenwood  Creech,  who  came  from  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  was  stopping  dis¬ 
semination  of  sex  education  materials. 
The  article  w'as  illustrated  with  a  rear 
view  picture  of  two  'nudes  which  appeared 
on  the  cover  of  an  abortion  brochure. 

Dr.  Creech  denied  the  accuracy  of  the 
story  and  criticized  the  editors’  judgment 
in  printing  the  picture  of  nudes.  He 
offered  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Mia¬ 
mi  Herald  as  examples  of  better  journal¬ 
ism,  suggesting  the  students  might  emu¬ 
late  them. 

In  their  next  issue  the  students  retorted 
by  printing  a  New  York  Times  photo¬ 
graph  of  naked  youths  at  the  Woodstock 
Rock  Festival  in  1971. 

“President  Creech  is  wrong,”  said  the 
Sun  editorial.  “Today’s  Sun  carries  a  pho¬ 
tograph  which  certainly  showed  more 
flesh  than  the  Sun  picture.  So  you  do  find 
nude  pictures  in  ‘more  responsible’  publi¬ 
cations. 

“Creech’s  obvious  lack  of  journalistic 
knowledge  merely  points  out  what  the 
courts  have  stated  time  and  time  again — a 
university  president  shouldn’t  in  any  way 
determine  what  is  printed  in  a  student 
newspaper.” 

The  Florida  court  gave  the  FAU  pres¬ 
ident  the  alternative  of  abolishing  the 
campus  newspaper,  withdrawing  universi¬ 
ty  financial  support  from  it,  or  giving  the 
“kids”  a  free  hand  under  the  protection  of 
the  First  Amendment.  At  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  Dr.  Creech  played  a  major 
role  in  eliminating  the  official  status  of 
the  campus  newspaper  and  forcing  it  to 
be  self-sustaining. 

• 

Pollution  report  ready 

In  light  of  the  current  federal,  state, 
and  local  regulations  on  hydrocarbon 
emissions,  the  Graphic  Arts  Technical 
Foundation  is  making  available,  on  an 
industry-wide  basis,  a  special  report  on 
control  technologies  applicable  to  web 
offset. 

The  GATF  report  reviews  and  rates 
nine  possible  systems  of  control  based  on 
published  trade  literature,  personal  com¬ 
munications  along  with  GATF  field  ex¬ 
periences  and  evaluations. 

The  report  is  supported  by  the  Heatset 
Committee  of  the  Environmental  Conser¬ 
vation  Board  and  the  Web  Heatset  Com¬ 
mittee  of  GATF. 

The  report  is  available  from  GATF  for 
$10  for  members  and  $20  for  non¬ 
members. 
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HIS  PHOTO — The  government  of  India  has 
issued  a  special  commemorative  stamp  designed 
from  a  photograph  made  by  Max  Desfor,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  photographer.  The  photo  shows  two 
Indian  leaders,  Pandit  Nehru  and  Mohandas 
Gandhi,  chuckling  together  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  All-India  Congress  committee  meeting  in 
Bombay,  July  6,  1946.  In  the  photo  above  Des¬ 
for,  who  is  now  AP's  Asia  photo  editor,  based  in 
Tokyo,  holds  a  block  of  the  new  stamps. 


Spielman  scholarship 

Nationwide  Insurance  has  announced  it 
will  sponsor  two  $300  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
journalism  scholarships  this  school  year 
in  the  memory  of  John  E.  Spielman,  who 
headed  Nationwide’s  communications  de¬ 
partment  before  his  death  in  May,  1972. 
An  award-winning  newspaperman  with 
the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat 
for  20  years,  Spielman  served  in  Nation¬ 
wide’s  public  relations  office  for  16  years. 

• 


Southam  publisher  says 
he  still  calls  the  shots 

Group  ownership  of  Canadian  newspa¬ 
pers  does  not  threaten  the  editorial  inde¬ 
pendence  of  member  dailies,  the  president 
of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  said  Thursday  (Sep¬ 
tember  28). 

John  Muir,  publisher  of  the  Hamilton 
Spectator,  a  member  of  the  13-paper 
Southam  chain,  said  the  fact  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  country’s  dailies  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  three  or  four  groups  is  “not  an 
issue.” 

“There  is  certainly  no  semblance  of  dic¬ 
tation,  control  or  even  guidance,  concern¬ 
ing  policies  or  attitudes  in  anything  that 
appears  in  member  papers.  The  publisher 
is  completely  autonomous  in  that  field.” 

However,  there  may  not  be  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  individual  pub¬ 
lishers  in  isolated  cases  to  champion  a 
cause  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  do  so 
for  the  groups,  he  said. 

“But  publishers  as  a  group  are  pretty 
independent  people  who  take  strong 
stands.” 

EDITOR 


Four  cities  will 
host  annual  NPPA 
flying  course 

Four  cities,  coast  to  coast,  will  be  cen¬ 
ters  for  photographers  attending  the  an¬ 
nual  Flying  Short  Course  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association  the  week 
of  October  21. 

A  faculty  of  photojournalists  will  give 
day-long  presentations  before  hundreds  of 
news  photographers,  tv  cameramen,  and 
students  October  21  in  Newark,  followed 
by  Indianapolis,  October  23;  Houston,  Oc¬ 
tober  25,  and  Seattle,  October  27. 

Eddie  Adams,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
and  former  AP  special  features  photogra¬ 
pher  now  with  Time  Magazine,  is  on  the 
faculty,  as  is  Toby  Massey,  who  heads  the 
AP  photo  staff  in  Washington.  Other  fac¬ 
ulty  members  are:  Tom  Hardin,  Sunday 
Magazine,  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Times;  Rich  Clarkson,  photo  department 
manager,  Topeka  Capital-Journal;  Larry 
Schiller,  still  and  film  photographer;  Ed 
Dooks,  WBZ-TV  Boston,  four-time  winner 
of  the  New  England  Newsreel  Cameraman 
of  the  Year  title,  and  David  Eisendrath, 
photographer/  consultant. 


Tree  book  published 
by  paper  company 

Marking  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  the  company  has  sponsored  publica¬ 
tion  of  “The  International  Book  of  Trees” 
just  published  by  Simon  and  Schuster. 

The  fully  illustrated  and  indexed  book 
of  228  pages  in  9  x  llVi  format  was 
written  by  Hugh  Johnson  and  is  said  to  be 
the  first  book  to  include  all  the  major 
garden  and  forest  trees  of  the  temperate 
world.  It  covers  the  structure  and  cycle  of 
trees,  their  history,  planting  and  pruning, 
etc.,  with  a  complete  index. 

The  book  ($29.25)  has  been  selected  by 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  for  offering  to 
its  members. 

• 

Third  N.Y.  union 
ratifies  new  eontract 

Members  of  the  Newspaper  and  Mail 
Deliverers  have  ratified  a  new  contract 
with  the  New  York  Times,  New  York 
Post,  and  New  York  News. 

The  deliverers  joined  the  mailers  and 
machinists  in  ratifying  two-year  contracts 
with  the  three  papers.  Still  to  be  reached 
are  agreements  with  seven  other  unions, 
including  the  printers,  who  have  broken 
off  negotiations  pending  the  outcome  of  a 
suit  by  the  Times,  expected  this  week,  for 
a  permanent  ban  against  shop  meetings 
during  working  hours. 

Meantime,  members  of  The  Newspaper 
Guild  were  scheduling  a  vote  on  a  strike 
authorization. 
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The  photojoumalist 
as  a  creative 
photographer 

You  know  it  better  than  anybody.  The 
role  of  many  a  newspaper  photogra¬ 
pher  has  changed  significantly  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  There’s  a  lot  less  fire  engine 
chasing,  and  even  fewer  women’s  club 
meetings.  And  a  lot  more  features 
requiring  original,  creative  photogra¬ 
phy.  The  day  of  the  old-fashioned 
hre-eating  press  photographer  with  his 
Speed  Graphic  is  gone.  The  day  of  the 
sensitive,  thoughtful  photojournalist 
with  his  Nikon  is  upon  us. 

If  anything,  the  job  is  tougher.  You’re 
no  longer  just  a  recorder  of  events  (if 
indeed  it  was  ever  that  simple).  You’ve 
got  to  add  something  of  yourself.  Often¬ 
times,  you’re  expected  to  turn  ordi¬ 
nary,  mundane  subject  matter  into  fas¬ 
cinating  photographs. 

Next  to  your  own  originality,  your 
best  friends  at  times  like  these  are  the 
40-some  Nikkor  lenses  available  for 
your  Nikon.  Get  a  wild  perspective  on 
that  oft-photographed  landmark  with  a 
20mm  or  24mm,  or  even  a  Fisheye. 
Coming  soon,  a  15mm,  plus  a  new 
16mm  Fisheye  Nikkor  that  covers  170® 
but  fills  the  whole  frame.  Or,  at  the 
other  extreme,  show  your  readers  Main 
Street  as  they’ve  never  seen  it,  com¬ 
pressed  by  a  500mm  or  l(XX)mm  Reflex 
Nikkor.  In  between,  a  world  of  possi¬ 
bilities.  Close-ups  of  familar  objects 
that  are  unrecognizable  but  fascinating 
—made  possible  by  the  famous  55mm 
Auto-Micro-Nikkor.  Editor  wants 
something  about  speeding  traffic  on 
the  highway?  Wow  him  with  a  zoom¬ 
ing-while-shooting  shot,  using  a  50- 
300mm  Zoom  Nikkor. 


In  subsequent  editions,  we  hope  to 
show  you  examples  of  how  other  pho¬ 
tographers  have  used  Nikkor  lenses  to 
solve  problem  assignments.  In  fact,  if 
you  have  some  good  examples  of  your 
own,  we’d  like  to  see  them. 

Motor  Drive  for 
the  non-sports 
photographer 

“Did  you  take  the  picture  yet?”  asks 
the  nervous  subject.  “I  just  took  15 
pictures’,’  says  the  grinning  photogra¬ 
pher.  And,  despite  a  tense,  uptight 
person,  the  clever,  well-equipped  pho¬ 
tographer  will  almost  certainly  come 
up  with  at  least  one  natural,  unposed, 
pleasing  photograph. 


Outside  the  courthouse,  a  sullen 
defendant  suddenly,  unpredictably 
goes  beserk,  punches  the  deputy  who’s 
escorting  him.  It’s  all  over  in  a  second, 
and  most  of  the  photographers  come 
away  with  aftermath  shots  that  don’t 
even  make  the  second  section.  One 
guy  gets  the  peak  of  action  and,  in 
fact,  a  whole  sequence.  He,  needless 
to  say,  makes  page  one. 

Both  of  these  heroes,  as  you  guessed, 
had  motor-drive-equipped  Nikon  cam¬ 
eras.  Neither  has  ever  shot  a  football 
game  or  any  other  kind  of  sporting 
event,  but  neither  would  ever  be  caught 
without  his  motor  drive.  It’s  a  reassur¬ 
ing  feeling  to  be  always  ready  for  the 
next  shot— and  once  you  try  it,  you’ll 
be  hooked!  Motor  drives  which  fire  at 
rates  up  to  4  frames  per  second  can  be 
fitted  to  any  Nikon  F  Camera,  and  5  fps 
motor  drives  will  soon  be  available  for 


any  Nikon  F2— and  require  no  adapta- 
ion!  And  there’s  a  whole  sub-system 
of  motor  drive  accessories  which  we’ll 
tell  you  more  about  if  you’ll  write. 

A  cure  for  your 
back  problems 

Interviewed  a  photographer  in  the 
bending-over  position  the  other  day. 
He  was  copying  a  bunch  of  interesting 
books  for  a  feature  story  on  the  local 
library.  He  was  saying  unpleasant  things 
about  (a)  the  pain  in  his  back,  and 
(b)  the  fact  that  there  wasn’t  any  way 
to  rig  his  tripod  up  for  this  kind  of 
closeup  shooting.  Since  he  was  using 
his  trusty  Nikon,  we  had  a  revelation 


for  him:  Nikon  makes  a  moderately- 
priced  gadget  just  for  such  occasions. 
It’s  a  handy  copy  stand  called  the 
Nikon  Reprocopy  Outfit.  There  are 
two  models— one  for  normal,  stay-in- 
one-place  use,  and  a  second  which 
comes  with  its  own  carrying  case. 

An  invitation 

We’d  like  to  be  genuinely  helpful  in  this 
space.  Your  questions  on  any  Nikon 
product  or  service— or  any  photogra¬ 
phic  problem— are  most  welcome.  One 
service  you  might  find  especially  inter¬ 
esting:  the  Nikon  School  of  Photogra¬ 
phy;  ask  about  it.  You’re  also  invited 
to  send  us  any  unusual  photos  or  stories 
about  you  and  your  Nikon.  We  might 
even  publish  them!  Just  address  your 
letters  to  The  Nikon  Photojoumalist, 
Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530.  Ha 


I 


SroNEY  Allison,  formerly  a  creative  di¬ 
rector  with  Ogfilvy  &  Mather,  Toronto  and 
Houston,  Texas — named  communications 
advisor  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor- 
General,  Provincial  Government  of  On¬ 
tario,  Canada. 


*  •  * 

Leon  Braddock,  advertising  production 
manager,  Tampa  Tribune  and  Times — re¬ 
tired  September  20  after  40  years  in  the 
business  and  37  with  the  Tampa  papers. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Euline  Mills,  administrative 
manager  of  the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Times 
— retired  after  more  than  22  years  of 
service.  Mrs.  Mills  who  began  work  at  the 
Times  May  20,  1951  as  oflSce  manager  for 
the  newspaper  and  radio  station,  is  the 
first  employe  of  the  paper  to  retire. 

*  *  * 

David  J.  Siwek,  a  10-year  veteran  of 
the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State- Journal’s  cir¬ 
culation  department — named  Gannett’s 
first  annual  district  sales  manager-of-the- 
year  for  outstanding  performance  in  a 
district  with  unusually  high  and  frequent 
resident  turnover  because  of  its  setting  as 
the  home  of  Michigan  State  University. 
In  seven  years  there  have  been  no  bad 
debt  write-offs  in  his  district.  He  and  his 
wife  will  receive  a  week’s  expense-paid 
trip  to  Hawaii. 


news-people 


PROMOTIONS— Four  members  of  the  adverfising  staff  of  Huntington  Publishing  Co.  have  been 
promoted  to  new  assignments.  They  are  from  left:  Dick  Holtz,  display  advertising  manager; 
Thomas  Dandelet,  advertising  manager  for  national,  food  and  key  retail  accounts;  Roger  Brooks 
(seated),  sales  manager  for  special  accent  advertising,  and  James  Odum,  advertising  sales 
manager  for  retail  sales. 


What  have  we  heen  doing  lately? 

Matching  Sellers  with  Buyers  and  negotiating  sales. 

Here  are  some  we’ve  done  lately: 

Medford,  Ore.,  Mail-Tribune  to  Ottawoy  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Kittonning,  Pa.,  Leader-Times  to  Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc. 

St.  Charles,  Mo.,  Banner-News  to  Ogden  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  Advertiser-Tribune  to  Buckner  News  Alliance 
Corning,  N.Y.,  Leader  to  Howard  Publications 
Traverse  City,  Mich.,  Record-Eagle  to  Ottawoy  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Tell  City,  Indiana,  News  to  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Greenfield,  Ind.,  Daily  Reporter  to  Home  News  Enterprises. 
Opelousas,  La.,  Daily  World  to  Worrell  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Brazil,  Indiana,  Daily  Times  to  Nixon  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Greensburg,  Indiana,  News  to  Worrell  Newspapers,  Inc. 

We’ve  also  been  doing  a  number  of  Appraisals  for  estate 
and  gift  tax  purposes,  and  other  considerations. 

We  will  be  at  the  Drake  for  the  INLAND  DAILY  PRESS 
ASSCX^IATION  MEE'TINGS  if  you  wish  to  chat  with  us. 


Consultants  —  Sales  Negotiators  —  Brokers  — Appraisers 

330  SUNRISE  HIGHWAY 
ROCKVILLE  CENTRE.  NEW  YORK  1  1670 
Area  Code  5 1 6  -  764-24 1 4 

George  J.  Cooper  Maurice  K.  Henry 


Paul  R.  LaRocque,  assistant  manager 
editor  of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En¬ 
quirer  and  News — promoted  to  managing 
editor.  LaRocque  was  executive  of  San 
Mateo  (Calif.)  Times  before  joining  the 
Enquirer  and  News  in  October,  1971. 

«  •  * 

William  G.  Gervon,  business  manager 
for  the  Trentonian,  Trenton,  N.J. — pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  general  manager. 

*  «  * 

Jerry  Arnold,  previously  production 
manager — promoted  plant  manager  for 
News-Texan  Inc.,  whose  six  suburban 
dailies  and  one  weekly  are  printed  at 
Farmers  Branch,  Texas. 

*  *  « 

Ronald  Ozio,  special  education  teacher 
and  assistant  principal — to  the  Port  Isa¬ 
bel  (Tex.)  Press  as  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Royden  a.  Grimm — named  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune. 

m  *  * 

Hoyt  Sanders,  previously  with  the 
Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun — to  the  Jackson 
(Tenn.)  Sun  as  assistant  marketing  di¬ 
rector. 


How  to  protect  yourself  against 
Publishers  LiaMity  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  afford  to  lose,  and  let  us 
insure  you  against  ludgments  over  that  amount 
We  re  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel,  slander,  piracy, 
invasion  of  privacy  and  copyright  We  have  5  U.S. 
offices  so  we  re  instantly  available  for  consultation 
in  time  of  trouble  Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full 
details  from  our  nearest  office  Employers 
Reinsuraitca  Corp.,  21  West  10th,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  6410S.  Other  U.S.  offices:  New  York. 

San  Francisco.  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Houston. 
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DENTAL  PRIZE 

Pat  Atkinson,  medical  writer  for  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  World,  and  Don  A. 
Schanche,  a  free-lance  writer  from  Larch- 
mont,  N.Y.,  won  first  place  honors  in  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  divisions  of  the 
1973  American  Dental  Association  Science 
Writers  Award  competition. 

Mrs.  Atkinson  was  awarded  first  prize 
in  the  newspaper  division  for  six  articles 
published  during  the  competition  year  on 
preventive  techniques,  dental  research,  or¬ 
thodontics  and  rehabilitation  of  cleft 
palate  patients. 

Schanche’s  prize-winning  article,  “Den¬ 
tistry’s  New  Approach  to  Chasing  Pain,” 
was  published  in  the  October  1972  issue  of 
Today’s  Health  magazine.  His  article  was 
on  the  efforts  in  dentistry  to  “decondition” 
the  patient’s  expectations  of  pain  by 
treating  not  just  the  tooth  but  the  whole 
person.  Schanche  is  former  editor-in-chief 
of  Holiday  magazine. 

Mrs.  Atkinson  and  Schanche  will  both 
receive  plaques  and  $1,000  cash  awards  at 
the  Association’s  114th  annual  session, 
Oct.  28,  in  Houston. 

This  is  the  eighth  year  in  which  the 
competition  has  been  conducted  by  the 
.\DA  and  supported  by  a  grant  from  Lev¬ 
er  Brothers  Company. 

*  *  * 

Kevin  Walsh,  former  sports  writer, 
Boston  Globe  and  Quincy  (Mass.)  Par- 
triot  Ledger — named  public  relations  di¬ 
rector,  New  England  Whalers  hockey 
team. 


IIA 


NEW  PNPA  OFFICERS— John  H.  Baum,  publisher  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News,  right,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Next  to  him  are  Clar¬ 
ence  Bowers,  center,  Zelienople  News-Record,  a  weekly,  vicepresident;  and  Richard  A.  Swank, 
publisher  of  Duncannon  Record,  also  a  weekly,  secretary-treasurer. 


Journalism  awards 


Ronald  Kuhne,  editor-general  man¬ 
ager,  Connecticut  Sunday  Herald — mar¬ 
ried  to  his  secretary,  Bridget  Rowe. 


Missouri-Columbia  November  16-17. 


BUSINESS 

Four  newsmen  are  winners  in  the  Ninth 
Annual  INGAA-Missouri  Business- 
Journalism  Awards  Competition  which 
honors  excellence  in  reporting  of  the 
American  economy. 

Roy  M.  Fisher,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia,  announced  the  winners.  The 
competition  is  sponsored  by  the  UMC 
School  of  Journalism  and  College  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Public  Affairs  through 
an  annual  educational  grant  from  the  In¬ 
dependent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America. 

First  prize  in  each  of  the  four  catego¬ 
ries  is  $1,000 — and  a  trophy. 

Dan  Foley,  Lee  Newspapers  State  Bu¬ 
reau,  Helena,  Mont.,  was  the  winner  in 
category  I  for  a  four-part  series  on  the 
influence  of  corporate  power  in  Mon¬ 
tana. 

European  Stars  and  Stripes  special  proj¬ 
ects  team  won  in  Category  II  for  stories 
on  “Buying  U.  S.  Land  Overseas.”  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  team  include  Bob  Wicker, 

George  Everl,  Peter  Jaeger,  Regis  Bossu, 

Ed  Reavis,  Ken  Loomis  and  Jim  Cole. 

Winners  in  Category  III  are  Sandra 
Salmans,  David  Pauly  and  Rona  Cherry 
of  Newsweek  for  stories  on  “The  High 
Cost  of  Eating.” 

A  series  in  Institutional  Investor  on 
“The  Culture  Crisis:  Can  Our  Nonprofit 
Institutions  Be  Saved?”  won  Category  IV. 

Team  members  are  Fred  Bleakley,  Nancy 
Belliveau,  James  C.  Crimmins,  John  S. 

DeMott,  Solveig  Jansson,  Lana  Math  and 
Harvey  S.  Shapiro. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  and  symposium  at  the  University  of 
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Andrew  P.  Kavulich  of  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.Y.)  Press  Co. — named  controller 
and  treasurer  of  Westchester  Rockland 
(N.Y.)  Newspapers,  succeeding  Carl 
Phares,  who  has  resigned. 


HUMOR 

The  Philips  Prize  or  Premio  Philips  as 
it  is  known  in  Italy  was  awarded  to  Bill 
Brown  and  Mel  Casson,  for  their  comic 
strip  “Mixed  Singles.”  The  award  was 
made  at  the  annual  International  Salon  of 
Humor  in  Bordighera,  Italy. 


Mrs.  Joan  Valles — appointed  women’s 
editor  of  White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter 
Dispatch. 


ANESTHESIOLOGISTS 

Nancy  Blades,  former  staff  writer  for 
the  Home  News,  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  was  named  winner  of  the  1973 
Journalism  Awards  Competition  of  the 
American  Society  of  Anesthesiologists. 

Allan  B.  Gould,  Jr.,  M.D.,  chairman, 
.ASA  Committee  on  Communications,  an¬ 
nounced  the  selection  in  the  Eighth  Annu¬ 
al  Journalism  Awards  Competition.  Miss 
Blades  received  a  cash  prize  of  $500.00. 

She  was  chosen  for  her  five-part  series, 
“Medicine’s  Mystery  Man,”  in  the  May 
27-June  1,  1973,  issues  of  the  Home 
News. 


HELP  US  TO  HELP  YOU 
BETTER!  There  is  no  need 
for  you  to  fill  requests  for 
missing  tearsheets  on  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  Instead 
forward  the  request  to  ACB. 
We  will  fill  it  promptly  and 
tell  your  advertiser  to  al¬ 
ways  come  to  ACB  for  miss¬ 
ing  copies.  Advertising  ac¬ 
counts  change  agencies  .  .  . 
your  employees  may  change. 
But  ACB  keeps  at  it.  This 
is  our  54th  year. 

We  read  every  daily 
newspaper  advertisement 


Confidential  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 

17  Years  Nation-Wide  Personai  Service 


bntbivinb  DUKtAU.iNc. 

NEW  YORK.  353  Park  Avenue,  South 
CHICAGO,  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS,  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  20  Jones  Street 
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ROL-SET  —  A  new  name  —  a  new  product  for  the  quality  conscious 
newspaper.  And  economy  minded  os  well.  The  name  may  give  you  a 
clue,  but  here  is  the  story. 

With  the  ever  growing  shift  to  shallow  relief  plates,  roller  setting 
has  become  critical.  To  supplement  the  finest  press  saddle  made, 
Graph-A-Tronics  now  offers  an  electronic  device  to  quickly  and  accu¬ 
rately  set  press  rollers.  Here  is  how  it  operates: 

ROL-SET  is  a  solid  state  electronic  device  which  measures  the  pres¬ 
sure  (and  resulting  flat)  between  a  roller  and  the  surface  that  it  contacts. 
The  measurement  is  displayed  on  a  3  digit  readout.  Four  readouts  are 
provided.  They  are  fed  from  four  probes.  Two  probes  are  inserted,  top 
and  bottom  at  each  end  of  the  roller  to  be  set.  The  readings  are  noted. 
Adjustments  are  made  until  the  four  readings  are  the  same.  The  probes 
are  removed  and  the  job  is  done.  It  is  only  necessary  to  know  what 
number  corresponds  to  the  width  flat  that  you  desire.  You  determine 
this  by  taking  a  "picture"  and  a  test  reading  with  one  probe. 


Average  time  for  setting  a  roller  is  around  five  minutes.  Accu¬ 
racy  and  uniformity  is  near-perfect. 


MADE  BY: 


A  STEEL  SADDLE  IS 
THE  BEST  THING  NEXT 
TO  A  STEEL  CYLINDER! 


Graph- A-Tronics 
Inc. 


316  SO.  HUGHEY  — P.O.  BOX  1628  —  ORLANDO,  FLORIDA  32802 

305  -  424-6822 
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Despite  initial  reluctance, 
newsroom  switches  to  OCR 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Not  long  after  the  realization  hit  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  newsroom  that 
VDT’s,  CRT’s  and  OCR’s  would  actually 
become  a  reality,  a  veteran  reporter 
pulled  this  out  of  his  typewriter  and 
presented  it  to  city  editor  Tom  Eblen: 

To  hell  with  the  electric  typewriter  ma¬ 
chine. 

To  hell  with  the  cathode  tubes. 

They’ll  slow  down  production,  cause 
morale  reduction 

And  turn  us  into  blithering  boobs. 

Hurray  for  my  battered  Underwood. 

Hurray  for  my  trusty  Royal. 

Hurray  for  those  wonder  white  pencils 

And  all  the  other  artifacts  with  which 
we  toil. 

Modernization?  We  shun  it. 

We  wanta  do  it  like  we  always  done  it. 

“So,  of  course,  we  immediately  began  to 
modernize,’’  Eblen  explained  to  the  Mid¬ 
American  Newspaper  Conference  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  recently  during  a  combined  edito¬ 
rial  and  production  session. 

Since  that  time  the  Star  has  completed 
the  first  of  three  major  steps,  which  is 
virtually  total  conversion  to  the  OCR 
(scanner).  He  estimated  that  more  than 
90  percent  of  all  locally  produced  copy  is 
being  handled  through  two  Compuscan 
170’s. 


Remaining  steps  are  the  introduction  of 
video  terminals  and  a  gradual  move  into 
photocomposition  from  hot  metal.  This  is 
expected  to  be  completed  by  the  summer 
of  1974. 

City  editor  convinced 

That  completion  goal  may  seem  ambi¬ 
tious  for  a  newspaper  that  hasn’t  even 
placed  an  order  for  VDT’s,  but  the  Star’s 
experience  with  the  scanner  has  convinced 
Eblen  that  the  newsroom  personnel  can 
work  anything  that  the  production  depart¬ 
ment  can  run. 

Eblen  and  Casey  Jones,  city  editor  of 
the  Morning  Times  are  the  two  editorial 
representatives  on  the  Star’s  technology 
committee.  They  were  at  an  editorial 
workshop  in  Easton,  Pa.  (ANPA-RI)  and 
visited  three  newspapers  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Providence,  R.I.,  and  Richmond, 
Va. 

They  returned  to  a  newsroom  contain¬ 
ing  12  borrowed  Selectric  typewriters  and 
a  composing  room  with  a  new  Compuscan 
170  installed  and  ready  to  go. 

Compuscan  sent  in  a  woman  who  quick¬ 
ly  established  herself  as  “the  most 
abrasive  female  we  ever  met,”  Eblen  said. 
She  was  suggesting,  among  other  things, 
walking  around  the  newsroom  and  break- 


ing  pencils  if  she  found  some  poor  soul 
who  had  given  into  a  habit  of  20  or  30 
years. 

Her  truculence  proved  to  be  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  for  Jones  and  Eblen  promptly 
banned  her  from  the  city  room  and  took 
over  the  training.  Classes  of  one-on-one  or 
of  no  more  than  four  were  conducted.  This 
latter  move  was  the  best  the  city  room 
staff  could  have  made,  Eblen  said.  Each  of 
the  250-member  editorial  staff  had  been 
trained  by  mid-February  and  most  began 
typing  for  the  scanner  immediately. 

Some  persons  were  trained  for  the 
scanner  even  before  the  permanent  Selec- 
trics  had  arrived.  The  old  manual 
typewriters  were  sold  to  reporters  for  $10 
each.  After  giving  everyone  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  remove  his  typewriter,  all  manual 
typewriters  w'ere  simply  removed  from 
the  newsroom. 

Last  crutch  gone 

With  that  last  crutch  gone,  even  the 
recalcitrants  turned  to  the  Selectrics, 
Eblen  said.  He  believes  that  reporters  re¬ 
ally  don’t  need  time  to  adapt  to  electric 
typewriters  before  learning  to  type  for 
the  scanner.  The  Star  didn’t  provide  elec¬ 
tric  typewriters  before  scanning  began. 
By  providing  the  training  as  the  electrics 
arrived,  reporters  were  kept  from  de¬ 
veloping  bad  habits  and  they  were  shown 
how  to  take  advantage  of  what  the  new 
machine  could  do. 

Eblen  said  that  whether  they  are  work¬ 
ing  with  Compuscan,  ECRM  or  any  other 
scanner,  reporters  or  writers  will  have  to 
learn  the  little  idiosyncracies  of  each  of 
the  machines.  Inserts  have  to  be  made 
“just  so”  and  the  black  pen  must  be  used 
in  a  certain  way. 

Also,  when  the  scanner  is  first  used 
enough  time  should  be  devoted  to  compare 
the  proofs  with  the  copy  sent  up.  The 
composing  room  should  be  checked  if  there 
is  still  a  question  of  why  an  error  oc¬ 
curred.  Chances  are  it  will  be  a  linecaster 
error  rather  than  scanner,  if  the  plant  is 
still  in  hot  metal. 

Problem  identification 

When  the  problem  is  identified,  it 
should  be  shown  to  the  editors  who  han¬ 
dled  the  stories  and  the  reporters  who 
wrote  them.  Reporters  and  editors  should 
be  taken  to  the  composing  room  to  see  the 
scanner  operate.  Those  who  understand 
the  system  make  it  work  better,  Eblen 
said. 

What  has  the  scanner  meant  to  the  Star 
in  terms  of  editorial  content?  At  least  90 
percent  of  the  newspaper’s  writers  are 
experiencing  no  real  difficulties  in  typing 
for  the  scanner.  Eblen  believes  this  is  true 
because  “we’ve  tried  to  keep  typing  for 
the  scanner  as  close  as  possible  to  typing 
on  the  old  manual  typewriters.”  A  few 
people  are  significantly  slower,  however. 
Practice  seems  to  be  solving  that  problem. 

The  real  delay  comes  in  editing,  which 
takes  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  longer, 
particularly  if  copy  requires  heavy  edit¬ 
ing.  The  editing  process  requires  use  of  a 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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DEATH  BY  FACSIMILE — The  Naihvill*  Tennesseon  !s  now  talcing  death  notices  from  local  funeral 
homes  over  a  Xerox  400  Telecopier  transceiver.  Many  of  the  local  funeral  homes  are  equipped 
with  the  transceivers  which  can  send  and  receive  notices  over  ordinary  telephone  lines.  Facsimile 
transmission  takes  about  a  minute  or  two  for  the  average  notice  and  eliminates  obit  errors. 

The  Tennessean's  Brandy  Brandon  is  pictured  above  operating  the  transceiver. 
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pluses 

of  the 
BALL 
SYSTEM? 


(1)  The  Ball  System  for  producing  direct  printing  newspaper  plates 
utilizes  the  well  known  zinc  powderless  etching  process. 

This  eliminates  costly  and  time  consuming  training  programs. 
Newspapers  can  use  their  existing  equipment  to  reduce 
capital  expenditures. 

(2)  Ball  provides  the  finest  copy-to-film-to-metal  registration 
system  available. 

(3)  Ball’s  on-press  saddle  and  lock-up  system  provides  fast, 
efficient  plate  mounting  without  inching  the  press. 

/ 

(4)  The  Ball  System  produces  a  better  looking  newspaper 
day  after  day. 

(5)  The  Ball  System  is  the  only  system  that  recycles  the  plates. 

A  “used  plate  purchase  plan”  substantially  reduces  page  costs 
and  eliminates  the  ecological  problem  of  plate  disposal. 

(6)  Ball’s  new  large  capacity,  continuous  casting  and  rolling 
facility  assures  the  newspaper  industry  of  a  continuing  j 
availability  of  quality  plates. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the  descriptive 
brochure  and  get  your  platemaking 
operation  on  the  BALL. 


BALL,  METAL  &  CHEMICAL 

DIVISION  OF  BALL  CORPORATION 

GREENEVILLE,  TENN.  37743 


On-line 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  will  begin 
East  Coast  production  testing  of  facsimile 
transmission  soon,  according  to  assistant 
national  production  manager  Glen  Jenk¬ 
ins.  The  Journal  has  been  testing  the  Da- 
com  300  Telepress  system  all  summer  be¬ 
tween  its  Palo  Alto  and  Riverside,  Cali¬ 
fornia  plants. 

Jenkins  said  the  Journal  was  working 
with  AT&T  and  Honeywell  to  try  to  in¬ 
crease  transmission  rates  above  what  nor¬ 
mal  channels  would  provide.  The  Journal 
also  plans  to  do  some  satellite  transmis¬ 
sion  testing  “very  shortly.”  Jenkins  said 
the  eventual  goal  is  national  transmis¬ 
sion. 

The  Journal  facsimile  system  combines 
Dacom’s  electronics  with  a  new  scanner 
and  film  recorder  specially  developed  by 
Muirhead.  The  key  to  the  Dacom  system  is 
a  technique  known  as  digital  data  com¬ 
pression  which  reduces  transmission  costs 
by  cutting  the  required  transmission 
bandwidth  80%. 

*  *  * 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  be¬ 
gun  facsimile  transmission  between  its 
Boston  and  Somerset,  N.J.,  plants  “but  not 
on  a  steady  basis,”  Monitor  spokesman 
Doug  Wilson  said.  He  added  he  “was  not 
at  liberty  to  say”  when  full  facsimile  pro¬ 
duction  use  would  occur. 

The  Monitor  has  a  scanner  and  com¬ 
pressor  at  Boston  and  a  receiver  at 
Somerset.  The  Monitor  is  also  using  a 
Dacom  300  Telepress  system  and  also 


plans  national  transmission. 

Dacom  announced  that  the  Monitor  sys¬ 
tem  produced  its  first  newspaper  Sept.  7. 
Additional  equipment  is  scheduled  for  de¬ 
livery  to  the  printing  plants  of  the 
Economist  newspaper  in  Chicago  and  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Offset  Printers  in  Glendale,  Calif. 
Now,  composed  Monitor  page  negatives 
are  sent  by  air  to  the  Chicago  and  Glen¬ 
dale  plants. 

*  *  « 

The  Denver  (Col.)  Rocky  Mountain 
News  has  added  an  eight-unit  Hoe  Color- 
matic  to  its  existing  press  lineup.  The 
press  came  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  plant;  the  Daily  News  merged  with 
the  Washington  Star  last  year,  folding  its 
own  operation. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  has  been 
working  since  last  November  at  dissas- 
sembling,  moving  and  installing  the  $1.8 
million  press. 

News  business  manager  William 
Fletcher  said  the  additional  press  will 
standardize  and  improve  newspaper  deliv¬ 
ery  times.  He  noted  that  daily  circulation 
had  increased  since  1967  from  193,000  to 
221,000  and  had  outstripped  production 
capacity. 

The  paper  now  can  be  printed  at  50% 
above  its  previous  rate,  Fletcher  said. 

*  *  * 

The  Washington  Post  and  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  have  placed  orders  for  Elec¬ 
tronic  Design  and  Services,  Inc.  Production 
Totalizing  Systems.  The  Post  system  will 
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have  a  15  press  control  capacity  with 
four  simultaneous  editions  being  totalized 
while  the  Detroit  system  will  handle  in¬ 
puts  from  eight  presses  for  four  simul¬ 
taneous  editions. 

Through  use  of  the  totalizing  capability, 
presses  are  signalled  to  shut  down,  se¬ 
quentially  in  time  to  prevent  overruns. 
Because  of  the  accurate  count  of  saleable 
papers,  underproduction  of  preprints  is 
also  eliminated. 

Heart  of  the  system  is  the  EDS  Series 
100  Newspaper  Sensor  mounted  on  each 
production  stream  close  to  the  press.  A 
detector  circuit  signals  malfunction  in 
either  the  stream  sensor  or  in  the  back  up 
stacker  sensor.  Inaccurate  bundle  count  is 
thus  practically  eliminated. 

The  Detroit  system  will  be  installed 
during  November.  The  Washington  Post 
will  receive  delivery  in  early  1974. 

•  ♦  * 

The  weekly  Opp  (Ala.)  News  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  three-unit  Goss  offset  press  at  a 
cost  of  $60,000,  publisher  Bob  Burgess  re¬ 
ports.  Capacity  of  the  new  press  is  a  12- 
page  section  at  the  rate  of  15,000  per 
hour. 

The  press  history  of  the  Opp  News  is 
intriguing.  When  the  paper  was  founded 
in  1901,  it  was  printed  on  an  old  Wash¬ 
ington  Hand  Press  brought  to  Opp  from 
Georgia,  that  could  print  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  single  pages  per  day. 

It  was  replaced  with  a  28  by  43  Cincin¬ 
nati  Drum  Cylinder  Press  at  a  cost  of 
$605  on  May  17,  1923.  Two  other  presses 
have  been  used  before  the  new  offset  ma¬ 
chines  were  installed. 


OCR  switch 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


red  pen  to  indicate  any  changes  neces¬ 
sary — the  red  ink  lacks  carbon  and  is  not 
picked  up  by  the  scanner. 

Word  changes  must  be  typed  in  exactly 
between  the  lines  being  corrected  and  the 
next  line.  Then  a  black  pen  must  be  used 
to  delete  unwanted  words.  All  typed  edit¬ 
ing  changes  are  done  on  the  copy  desk, 
which  has  “caused  a  sharp  increase  in 
drinking  among  copy  editors,”  Eblen  said. 

There  certainly  can  be  a  temptation  to 
avoid  making  a  minor  change  because  it 
would  mean  putting  the  copy  back  into  the 
typewriter,  Eblen  said.  But  he  believes 
the  Star's  editing  standards  have  not  been 
lowered.  Reporters  are  more  likely  to  be 
asked  to  redo  a  story  that  needs  major 
editing  changes,  however. 

For  the  inevitable  reporter  whose  writ¬ 
ing  skills  do  not  measure  up  to  his  ability 
in  obtaining  information,  the  Star  proba¬ 
bly  will  be  scanning  raw  copy  and  doing 
all  the  necessary  correcting  on  a  video 
terminal.  For  the  most  part  reporters  will 
be  expected  to  continue  to  turn  in  scanner 
ready  copy. 

The  plan  is  to  continue  use  of  the  scan¬ 
ner  to  get  news  articles  into  the  system 
and  to  begin  using  VDT's  as  an  editing 
tool.  Marriage  of  the  two  systems  will 
smooth  the  path  to  photocomposition, 
Eblen  believes.  He  views  it  as  the  most 
practical  way  for  a  newspaper  of  the 
Star’s  size  to  begin  taking  advantage  of 
the  technology  that  other  industries  have 
been  benefiting  from  for  years. 
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We’ve  put  together  a  package 
that  can  make  you  a  bundle. 


You  know  us.  We  make  the  stuffing  machines  that  make  newspaper 
inserts  profitable. 

Now  we’ve  got  the  stuff  to  turn  your  mailroom  into  an  on-line  inserting 
and  automated  bundle  distribution  system.  All  the  way  from  press  to 
truck. 

And  we’re  now  handling  sales  of  all  IDAB  Newspaper  products.  To¬ 
gether,  we  offer  the  most  complete  line  of  mailroom  automation  equip¬ 
ment  and  systems  in  the  industry. 

Besides  the  world’s  broadest  range  of  stuffing  machines,  this  includes 
press  stream  conveyors,  counter/ stackers,  floor  conveyors,  shrink- 
wrappers  and  distribution  systems. 

So  whether  you  need  one  piece  of  equipment  or  a  total  on-line  system, 
you  can  be  sure  that  Harris  can  come  up  with  a  moneymaking  package 
for  you. 

Please  send  your  inquiries  to  Harris-1  ntertype  Corporation,  Sheridan 
Division,  P.O.  Box  283,  Easton,  Pennsylvania  18042. 

HARRiS 

Communications  and 
Information  Handling 
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How  to  improve 
offset  color  use 
page  capacity 

The  production  of  color  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  on  double-width,  semi-cylindrical 
web  offset  presses  has  posed  new  cost  and 
capacity  problems  for  the  pressroom. 

Wood-Hoe  engineers  point  out  that 
changing  color  paging  requirements  from 
edition  to  edition  will  increase  offset  press 
makeready  time.  When  color  is  added  to 
black  pages,  press  page  capacity  will  be 
significantly  reduced  unless  the  proper 
amount  and  configuration  of  offset  equip¬ 
ment  is  specified  and  eventually  installed. 

News  letterpress  printing  plants,  over 
the  years,  have  made  efficient  use  of  the 
color  cylinder  system  as  designed  into  the 
Colormatic  double-width  presses  for  fast 
color  makeready,  optimum  page  capacity 
and  consistent  color  results.  The  color 
cylinder  principle,  largely  taken  for 
granted  in  letterpress,  is  usually  over¬ 
looked  in  new  offset  press  specifications. 

In  the  following  examples,  Wood-Hoe’s 
press  designers  compare  various  models  of 
running  color  on  a  four-unit  Lithomatic  or 
Lithoflex  double-width,  semi-cylindrical 
offset  press  to  highlight  makeready  and 
page  capacity  problems.  These  typical  ex¬ 
amples  demonstrate  how  these  problems 
can  be  solved  when  Wood-Hoe’s  offset  col¬ 
or  cylinders  are  specified  for  an  installa¬ 
tion.  When  running  four  full  webs  collect, 


without  color  cylinders,  a  four-unit  press 
will  deliver  64  black  pages. 

The  following  examples  show  how  the 
basic  press  could  handle  color  require¬ 
ments: 

Example  1,  4-Unit  PreiiK, 

No  Color  Cylinders 

The  addition  of  color  page  impressions 
will  obviously  reduce  the  page  capacity  of 
the  basic  four-unit  press.  For  example, 
one  full  web  can  be  split  and  a  half  web 
run  through  all  units  to  produce  8  four- 
color  pages;  the  other  half  webs  will  pro¬ 
duce  32  black  pages,  resulting  in  a  40 
page  product. 

Example  2,  4-Unit  Press, 

No  Color  Cylinders 

The  press  can  be  webbed  to  print  direct 
on  a  half  web  through  the  first  unit  (with 
reverse  image  plates),  then  through  two 
adjacent  units  to  produce  a  48  page  pro¬ 
duct:  4  in  four-color,  4  in  two-color,  and 
40  in  black. 

Example  3,  4-Unit  Press, 

One  Color  Cylinder 

The  same  offset  press  equipped  with  one 
color  cylinder  utilizing  a  direct  printing 
lead  on  one  impression,  then  through  an 
adjacent  unit  will  produce  a  56  page  pro¬ 
duct:  4  in  four-color,  4  in  two-color,  and 
48  in  black. 

Example  4,  4-Unit  Press, 

Two  Color  Cylinders 

The  press  equipped  with  two  color 
cylinders  of  the  same  hand,  one  each  on 


adjacent  units,  will  produce  a  56  page 
product:  4  in  four-color,  12  in  tw'o-color 
and  40  in  black. 

These  comparisons  demonstrate  that, 
when  color  is  required,  equipping  the 
Lithomatic  or  Lithoflex  press  with  color 
cylinders,  webbed  as  outlined  in  examples 
3  and  4,  page  capacity  can  increase  up  to 
40%.  Color  cylinders  can  be  installed  on 
either  right  or  left  hand  position,  on  any 
unit,  initially  or  later  in  the  field. 

The  offset  color  cylinder,  a  Wood-Hoe 
feature,  consists  of  one  (1)  plate  cylinder 
with  ink  and  water  motions.  It  mounts  on 
the  unit  and  runs  bearer  to  bearer  with 
one  of  the  unit  blanket  cylinders.  The  color 
cylinder  can  be  silenced  when  not  in  use; 
it  is  plated  and  serviced  from  pressroom 
floor  level. 

This  design  approach  provides  a  means 
of  incorporating  color  page  capacity  on  a 
Wood-Hoe  offset  newspaper  press  without 
consuming  more  pressroom  floor  space 
than  required  for  the  basic  arch  type  de¬ 
sign  units  and  eliminates  the  need  for 
superimposing  units,  thereby  eliminating 
a  two  level  pressroom  operation. 


Mergenthaler  expands 
software  capabilities 

Victor  Corrado,  vicepresident,  systems 
planning  and  development  for  Mergen¬ 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  has  announced 
an  expansion  of  the  firm’s  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  Development  Department,  currently 
a  19-man  organization  of  software  spe¬ 
cialists. 

Corrado  said  the  Graphic  Systems  De¬ 
velopment  Department  is  comprised  of 
two  major  groups:  Computer  Systems  De¬ 
sign,  which  has  primary  responsibilities 
for  developing  new’  software  for  all 
phases  of  computerized  phototypesetting 
systems;  and  the  Sales  Support  Group, 
which  is  responsible  for  adapting  or  modi¬ 
fying  existing  software  programs  to  meet 
specific  application  requirements. 

Corrado  outlined  plans  for  further  re¬ 
cruiting  of  additional  programmers,  espe¬ 
cially  those  with  experience  in  producing 
“total  systems”  software,  including  the 
integration  of  all  input,  correction,  editing 
and  peripheral  data  storage  and  proofing 
devices. 

Recent  accomplislimento 

Among  the  more  recent  accomplish¬ 
ments  produced  by  the  Mergenthaler  soft¬ 
ware  group  is  the  automated  classified 
advertising  system  for  the  Linotron  505 
phototypesetter.  Software  systems  evolved 
from  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  many  leading  newspapers,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  typographers.  Almost  300 
Linotron  505s  have  been  installed,  world¬ 
wide,  ranging  in  capabilities  from  single 
purpose  applications  to  complex,  totally 
integrated  systems  involving  input 
devices,  video  terminals,  on-line  resident 
computers  and  peripheral  disc  storage 
devices. 

More  than  900  Mergenthaler  V-I-P’s 
have  been  sold  worldwide  with  V-I-P  sys¬ 
tems,  many  of  which  are  multiple  installa¬ 
tions  among  newspapers  and  commercial 
organizations. 
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Today's  rising  costs  demand  effi¬ 
ciency.  That's  why  we're  in  business 
...  to  provide  newspaper  material 
handling  systems  that  save  you  time 
and  money. 

For  example,  we  know  time  and 
profits  can  be  lost  in  hectic  mail 
rooms  . . .  and  we  have  the  solution 
. . .  equipment  proven  to  keep  pace 
with  today's  production  schedules. 
From  our  loose  stack  Roller  Feed 
right  thru  our  40-stack-a- minute 


bottom  wrapper  to  our  tying  ma¬ 
chines  and  spiral  chutes,  we  can  help 
get  your  news  rolling. 

It  doesn't  stop  there.  We'll  load 
your  trucks  . . .  automatically.  Our 
new  telescoping  truck  loader  puts  the 
bundles  right  inside  the  truck,  per¬ 
mitting  economical  one-man  loading. 

In  fact,  we  can  solve  any  handl¬ 
ing  problem  you  have.  We've  done  it 
for  others.  Let  us  deliver  for  you. 

NOLAN-JAMPa  INC 

FkDme,  New  York  1 3440  •  Area  315/336-31 00 

the  news  movers. 
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nuArc  “Slim  Line^’ 
Light  Tables 
Duild  it  in 


SUM  DESIGN!  nuArc's  extra  slim 
light  box  gives  you  the  leg  room  you  need  for  all-day 
working  comfort.  No  other  light  tables  get  you  so 
close  to  your  stripping  or  opaquing  job— less  than  5 
inches  from  the  top  of  the  table.  Inset  footrest  lets  two 


men  work  in  comfort  on  either  side  of  larger  tables.  Clear  glass  top,  usable 
on  both  sides,  is  easy  to  replace  at  any  hardware  store.  Plastic  light  diffu¬ 
sion  shield  underneath  the  glass  is  easy  on  the  eyes.  Chromed  machined 
precision  straight  edges  on  all  sides  are  adjustable  for  re-squaring.  A  full 
,  width  steel  shelf  and  4  leg  leveling  screws  complete  the  package.  If 
'i  your  problem  is  a  very  narrow  doorway,  check  nuArc's  floor  models 
\  with  detachable  legs— they  fit  anywhere. 


SLIM  PRICES!  You  can't  beat  these  nuArc  prices  for  comfort. 
Choose  from  18  comfortable  floor  or  table  models  in  6 
handy  sizes.  Convenient  accessories  such  as  a  $25 
catch-all  shelf  available.  Visit  your  nearby 
nuArc  Technical  Center  to  choose  the 
model  you  like  best,  or  write 
-  today  to  nuArc,  Dept.  396ED 


Shown  with 
accessory  catch-all 
shell  and  T  square 


nuArc  company,  Inc. 

4100  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60651,  U.S.A.,  Area  Code  312, 278-3300 

Ntw  Ttrk,  Niw  Twk  10014,  175  Varick  St,  Area  Code  212, 255-7330 
Ua  Anielae,  CaUI.  0001S,  1221  S.  Maple  Ave ,  Area  Code  213, 746-3700 
Atlaata,  Oearfia  10024, 555  Armour  Circle  N.E.,  Area  Code  404, 873-5566 
DaUaa,  Texas  71247, 7209  Envoy  Court,  Area  Code  214, 637-5710 
■eslee,  Mata.  02210, 264  Summer  St.,  Area  Code  617, 542-1040 
WttMnitee,  D.C.  20010, 3182  Bladensburg  Rd.,  N.E ,  Area  Code  202, 832-2110 


^•''Camera'-: 
to  Platmaker 
’..Jo  Press • 


Expert  DIvitiea,  4100  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicato,  III.,  U.S.A.  CABLE:  “NUARCO" 
!■  Caaada:  iwAn  Cc.  at  CaMda,  LlMited,  Toronto,  REXOALE,  Ontario,  Canada 
27  Enterprise  Rd.,  Area  Code  416, 248-021S 


Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice,  a 
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Bundle  up  those 
old  newspapers 

Paper  pirates  are  busy  at  work  in 
affluent  Long  Island — because  of  the  re¬ 
cent  Canadian  mill  strikes. 

In  Huntington,  West  Va.,  however,  the 
paper  collecting  is  legal  and  organized  by 
the  Huntington  Publishing  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Huntington  Advertiser  and  Herald- 
Dispatch. 

Town  fathers  in  Hempstead,  L.I.  com¬ 
plained  when  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
used  newspaper  bundles  scheduled  for 


pickup  by  the  town  in  October  were  stolen 
by  paper  thieves.  They  cruise  neighbor¬ 
hoods  in  station  wagons  and  trucks  and 
get  to  the  bundles  of  paper  ahead  of  the 
town  collectors.  Town  offlcials,  who  collect 
the  paper  to  get  extra  town  revenue  and 
to  save  wear  and  tear  on  the  town 
landfill,  say  the  recent  Canadian  mill 
strikes  raised  the  price  for  used  paper 
from  $8  a  ton  to  $12  a  ton. 

20  to  30  pounds  a  week 

“The  average  home  put  out  anywhere 
from  20  pounds  to  30  pounds  of  paper  a 
week.  We  have  picked  up  approximately 
35  million  tens  in  the  past  two  years,” 
said  town  sanitation  commissioner 


William  Landman.  The  town  picks  up 
about  250  tons  of  newspapers  a  week.  In 
one  week  recently,  town  officials  said,  pa¬ 
per  thieves  took  100  tons,  cheating  the 
town  out  of  about  $1,200  revenue  from  the 
salvage  company. 

In  W.  Va.  youths  in  a  “Community 
Resources  Development”  group  notified 
townspeople  they  were  going  to  collect  old 
newspapers.  In  three  hours  four  tons 
were  collected  netting  the  group  more 
than  $40  for  its  program. 

Two  Huntington  Publishing  Co.  circula¬ 
tion  trucks  helped  the  youths  pick  up  the 
old  newspapers.  “We  are  very  sincere  in 
our  newsprint  enlightenment  program,  ex¬ 
plained  Charles  Griner,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor. 

The  newspapers  also  aided  when  town 
residents  traded  in  75  pounds  of  old  new's- 
papers  in  exchange  for  a  ticket  to  a  Mar¬ 
shall  University  football  game.  Grayson 
Thornton  of  Waste  Packing  Co.,  said,  “We 
took  in  more  than  6,000  pounds  of  paper 
in  trade  for  tickets,  and  between  3  and 
4:30  p.m.  when  school  was  out  we  were 
really  crowded.” 

• 

Paper  recycler 
plans  expansion 

Garden  State  Paper  Company,  Inc., 
world’s  largest  recycler  of  used  newspa¬ 
pers,  has  announced  expansion  of  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  services  to  western  cities 
with  the  appointment  of  Edward  P. 
Sparks  as  assistant  director  of  govern¬ 
mental  affairs. 

Sparks,  formerly  city  manager  of  Lin¬ 
coln  City,  Oregon,  will  join  Howard  J. 
Snider,  who  heads  Garden  State’s  govern¬ 
mental  affairs  division,  in  working  with 
cities,  counties  and  sanitary  districts 
throughout  the  western  United  States  to 
provide  technical  assistance  in  the  disposal 
of  solid  waste. 

Snider,  presently  serving  a  second  term 
as  mayor  of  the  City  of  Ontario,  Calif., 
noted  that  waste  paper  comprises  nearly 
half  of  the  material  received  at  the  av¬ 
erage  California  dump  site. 

“Through  modern  technology.  Garden 
State  is  annually  producing  some  350,000 
tons  of  high  quality  newsprint  entirely 
from  old  newspapers,  which  otherwise 
would  have  added  to  the  solid  waste  dis¬ 
posal  problem,”  he  added. 

Garden  State,  a  subsidiary  of  Media 
General,  Inc.,  operates  mills  in  Garfield, 
N.  J.,  Pomona,  Calif,  and  in  Alsip,  Ill., 
where  the  operation  is  a  joint  venture 
with  Field  Enterprises.  It  numbers  some 
200  newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States  among  its  customers. 

The  firm  has  embarked  on  a  $10  million 
expansion  program  at  its  Garfield,  N.  J. 
mill  to  increase  newsprint  production  at 
that  facility  from  the  current  150,000  tons 
to  215,000  tons  annually  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  reclaimed  newsprint. 

A  $2.5  million  expansion  of  the  Pomona 
mill  was  recently  completed,  increasing 
production  at  that  facility  from  85,000 
tons  to  some  110,000  tons  annually. 


Special  Edition  DAILY  KING  NEWS  Special  Edition 

KING  PRESS,  INC.  13TH  &  MAIDEN  LANE  X)PLIN,  MISSOURI  64801 

PUBLISHER  SAVES  $100,000.00 


"I  saved  $100,000  .  .  .  because 
I  bought  a  Daily  King,"  says  Walter 
Potter,  publisher  of  the  Doily  Record, 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

"The  money  I  saved  doesn't  mean 
I  cut  corners,  either.  My  six  unit 
press  runs  at  20,000  P.  P.  H.,  and 
prints  beautiful  spot  or  process  color 
easily,  due  to  the  standard  running 
lateral  and  running  circumferential 
register  controls! 

"We  achieve  the  top  quality  I 
was  looking  for,  too,  because  of  the 


Daily  King's  infinitely  variable  ink 
and  water  distribution  system  .  .  . 
which  is  the  only  answer  to  fine 
quality  reproduction." 

You,  too,  may  be  able  to  save  up  to 
$100,000  or  more,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  press  you  need.  The  Doily 
King  is  avoilable  in  up  to  8  perfecting 
units  which  con  be  stocked  or  installed 
in  line,  depending  upon  your  press¬ 
room  space.  It's  a  heavy  duty,  pre¬ 
cision  built,  high  speed  press,  designed 
especially  for  newspapers  with  a 
circulation  of  10,000  to  30,000. 


Dept.  EP-18 


. CLIP  THIS  COUPON . 

I'M  INTERESTED  in  saving  money! 

Please  send  full  information  on  the  new  Daily  King  Press  to: 

Name _ _ 


Company 
Address  . 
City - 


Title 


State . 


Zip 
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New  products 


Pre/entin9  the 


Compugraphic  has  introduced  two  new 
products,  CompuDry  and  CompuKwik. 
CompuDry  is  a  compact,  table  top  stabili¬ 
zation  processor  which  will  rapidly  pro¬ 
cess  and  dry  photomechanical  paper.  It  is 
priced  at  $950. 

CompuKwik  is  also  a  processor,  but 
does  not  have  the  drying  feature  of  the 
CompuDry.  It  is  priced  at  $645. 


The  solution  to  ^ur 
newsprint 
having 


Sumner  Williams  Inc.,  manufacturer  of 
the  500,000  impression  negative  working 
Lectra  Chrome  Plate,  has  announced  the 
immediate  availability  of  a  presensitized, 
positive-working  version,  the  SWI  Posi¬ 
tive  Lectra  Chrome  offset  plate. 

The  new  plate  is  processed  in  three 
steps  in  less  than  10  minutes.  For  shorter 
runs,  SWI  has  introduced  a  non-chromium 
plated  plate,  the  SWI  Positive  Type  II. 
SWI  is  offering  these  plates  at  half  price 
thru  November  as  a  special  introductory 
offer. 


problems 


Clamp  designed  to  handle  up  J 
to  48  inch  diameter  rolls, 


Chemco  has  introduced  a  new  Powerma- 
tic  Rapid  Access  System  for  fast,  consis¬ 
tent  processing  of  contacts  and  line  nega¬ 
tives.  Contact  films  can  be  processed  in  75 
seconds  dry-to-dry  from  screen  positive 
and  negative  separation  films. 

The  system  consists  of  film,  chemistry 
and  rapid  access  film  processor.  Powerma- 
tic  reproduction  film  has  a  stabilized 
emulsion  designed  to  withstand  the  high 
developing  and  drying  temperatures  of 
rapid  access  processors.  The  film  can  be 
used  in  any  rapid  access  machine. 


Stacks  5  rolls  high,  and  right- 
angle  stacks  in  a  7V2  foot 
aisle. 


A  sit-down  truck  with 
superb  handling  AND  the 
smallest  turning  and 
operating  area  required  of 
any  truck  on  the  market 
today! 


Changes  from  clamp  to 
forks  in  less  than  5  minutes. 


Lifting  capacity:  Clamp- 
1850  lbs.  at  21  inch  load 
centers. 


Vandercook  is  marketing  a  desk-top 
electrostatic  unit  for  low-cost,  high-speed 
cold  type  proofs.  The  Vandercook  Column- 
Proofer  turns  out  proofs  at  the  rate  of  25 
per  minute.  The  unit  is  priced  at  $1450. 


All  battery  powered,  the 
“GRABBER”  is  39  inches 
wide  with  a  standard  mast 
height  of  83  inches  nested,  j 


Berkey  Ascor  has  introduced  a  new 
24x28"  Vacuum  Printer  to  replace  carbon 
arcs  and  xenon  printing  lamps  for  plate 
exposure.  The  printer  is  equipped  with  a 
high-intensity,  sensitivity  matched  2KW 
Addalux  light  source  that  punches 
through  for  fast,  hard,  sharp  dot  ex¬ 
posure. 

The  Addulux  light  source  is  positioned 
overhead  causing  plates  to  be  exposed 
with  high  resolution  and  even  center-to- 
comer  dot  reproduction. 


Most  parts  available  in 
your  town. 


Price?  The“GRABBER’ 
(truck,  roll  clamp, 
battery  and  charger)  is 
available  for  about  ¥2 
the  cost  of  similar 
equipment! 


Matrix  Systems,  Ltd.,  of  Chicago,  has 
added  the  Senrac  Roll  Film  Dryer  to  their 
line.  The  dryer  has  a  filtered,  tempera¬ 
ture-controlled  air  flow  which  sweeps  film 
dry,  free  of  dust  and  drying  marks.  The 
dryer  incorporates  automatic  timer  and 
temperature  selector. 


Engineered  and  , 

built  with  precision,  mV  I  A 
skill  and  simplicity  I 

to  meet  all  your  ^  ■ 
newsprint  handling  ' 
needs . . .  ECONOMICALLY! 


A  machine  which  automatically  trims 
long  lengths  of  photocomp  copy  has  been 
introduced  by  Trimkleen,  of  Akron, 
Ohio. 

The  patented  Trimkleen,  according  to 
the  manufacturer,  will  cut  paste-up  trim¬ 
ming  time  in  half.  The  Trimkleen,  aside 
from  close-cutting  ability,  also  swallows 
the  scraps. 

The  Trimkleen  accepts  both  short  takes 
and  rolls.  The  unit  is  priced  at  $484. 


Check  into  the  “GRABBER”  from 


Lektro  midujest 


Chicago,  111.60611 


866  North  Wabash 
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Th«  new  Holyoke  Trenscript-Telegram  building 

Bouncing  sound,  isolation 


up  the  paper's  new  5'unit  Goit  Metro  onset 
press.  The  Transcript-Telegram  moved  to  a  new 
building  and  converted  to  offset  at  the  same 
time.  Composition  is  completely  cold  type  and 
the  mailroom  is  completely  automated. 


lowers  decibel  levels 


The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  is  spend¬ 
ing  $125,000  on  noise  abatement  in  its 
pressroom.  The  hearing  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  completed  within  a  two- 
year  period  by  edict  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  Jack 
Byers,  safety  director  of  the  Star  told  the 
Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference  in 
Kansas  City  recently. 

Byers,  with  a  series  of  color  slides 
showing  what  has  been  accomplished  thus 
far,  said  the  OSHA  regional  office  had 
informed  him  that  preliminary  tests  made 
in  the  Star  pressroom  have  been  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

At  the  outset  of  the  noise  abatement 
program  the  first  move  was  to  isolate  the 
press  room  from  the  reel  room.  This  con¬ 


sisted  chiefly  of  plugging  all  openings, 
except  stairs,  between  the  two  rooms — to 
the  point  that  tests  showed  two  shifts  can 
work  in  the  reel  room  without  being  over¬ 
exposed  to  high  decibel  noise. 

The  next  move  was  to  bring  the  decibel 
count  down  at  the  press  folders.  An  en¬ 
closure  was  built  from  the  pressroom  floor 
to  the  catwalk  with  use  of  sound  barriers 
to  reflect  noise.  The  theory  is  that  noise 
can  be  reduced  by  bouncing  it  around  the 
upper  areas  of  the  room,  keeping  it  from 
people  working  on  the  press  room  floor. 

Heavy  wall  paneling  with  doors  be¬ 
tween  press  units  has  been  constructed 
around  seven  of  the  Star’s  15  units.  Tun¬ 
nels  were  built  to  reduce  noise  inside  the 
folder. 

Many  tests 

The  need  now  in  the  coming  months  is 
to  absorb  more  noise  at  the  upper  levels 
of  the  pressroom.  In  this  endeavor  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tests  have  been  conducted,  Byers 
said. 

It  was  discovered  that  convoluted  mate¬ 
rial — old  press  blankets,  foam  rubber  ma¬ 
terial,  deck  plating,  angle  iron  steel,  etc. — 
reduced  noise  about  six  decibels. 

Pressmen  have  been  instructed  to  close 
wall  doors  when  outside  the  immediate 
area  of  the  press,  and  to  leave  them  open 
when  inside  or  close  to  the  units. 

Another  move  will  be  to  go  above  the 
press  and  install  drafts  or  noise  absorbing 
material  which  may  take  the  decibel  count 
down  to  90. 

Plexiglass  is  affixed  in  the  paneling  to 
allow  pressmen  to  see  if  units  are  in 
working  order.  As  for  folder  and  reel 
noise,  men  working  six  to  10  feet  away 
are  immune  from  excessive  noise  due  to 
enclosures  of  the  folders  and  rotating  men 
on  the  press  change  buttons. 

A  test  booth  was  built  and  apertures 
between  all  pieces  of  metal  sealed.  By 


means  of  insulating  the  ceiling  the  decibel 
noise  was  brought  down  under  80,  which 
is  an  acceptable  level. 

Lift  out  for  rollers 

Paneling  and  doors  for  unit  enclosures 
are  24  inches  thick.  Panels  weigh  70 
pounds.  These  can  be  lifted  out  to  remove 
and  replace  rollers.  Outside  rollers  can  be 
brought  out  through  the  wall  doors. 

Byers  said  pressmen  will  not  have  to 
wear  ear  muffs  or  other  noise  abaters 
when  the  project  is  completed,  although 
there  will  be  necessity  for  muffs  or  plugs 
in  some  areas  when  a  press  man  is  going 
to  be  inside  the  enclosure  for  any  length 
of  time.  Stairways  have  been  constructed 
to  the  reel  room  in  between  press  units,  a 
fact  that  tends  to  help  bounce  sound. 
These  and  other  efforts  have  brought  the 
reel  room  down  to  acceptable  levels. 

Byers  said  the  ultimate  sought  in  work 
areas  is  below  90  decibels,  since  above  90 
decibels  is  considered  questionable  and  112 
decibels  and  above  harmful.  He  said  the 
decibel  rate  at  folders  was  reduced  to 
101-102  from  111  shortly  after  the  project 
began. 

Byers  figured  that  cost  of  press  en¬ 
closure  is  about  $80  a  running  foot  or 
between  $7.50  and  $8  per  square  foot  in¬ 
cluding  material  and  labor. 


The  Peking  satellite  communications 
earth  station  supplied  to  the  People’s  Re¬ 
public  of  China  by  RCA  Global  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.  has  gone  into  commercial  op¬ 
eration  handling  telephone,  teleprinter 
and  other  communications  services  be¬ 
tween  China  and  the  United  States,  RCA 
has  announced. 

The  Peking  station  is  handling  regular 
commercial  traffic  including  telephone, 
leased  channel,  telegram  and  facsimile. 


Teleprinter  connection 
with  China  provided 
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NAPP  begins 
plate  delivery 
to  U.S.  papers 

Wally  Walsmith,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  NAPP  Systems  (USA) 
Inc.,  a  leading  producer  of  photopolymer 
relief  printing  plates  for  the  newspaper 
industry,  announced  that  plates  being  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  N.\PP  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ty  in  San  Marcos,  Calif.,  are  now  being 
delivered  to  newspaper  customers. 

.\mong  the  first  of  these  customers  to 
receive  and  use  the  NAPP  plates  in  daily 
production  are:  Springfield  (Mo.)  News¬ 
papers  Inc.;  El  Cajon  Californian;  The 
Chico  (Cal.)  Enterprise-Record;  the  Ful¬ 
lerton  (Col.)  News-Tribune;  the  San 
Rafael  (Cal.)  Independent- Journal;  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Printing  Co.  Inc.; 
and  Northeast  Publications  Inc.,  Highland 
Park,  Los  Angeles. 

Walsmith  said  over  60  leading  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
plan  to  use  the  NAPP  plate  in  their  pro¬ 
duction  operations. 

NAPP  Systems  (USA)  Inc.  is  a  joint¬ 
ly-owned  venture  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc., 
Davenport,  Iowa  and  the  Nippon  Paint 
Co.  of  Osaka,  Japan. 

• 

Press  control  system 
goes  to  Russian  show 

MGD  Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  Inter¬ 
national  Corporation,  will  display  its  Goss 
Press  Control  System  (PCS)  at  the  Elec- 
tronpolygraphmash  Exhibition  in  Moscow, 
October  19-26. 

The  Russian  exhibition  will  feature 
electronic  equipment  as  specifically 
related  to  the  graphic  arts  industry.  MGD 
was  invited  to  participate  in  the  show  by 
USSR  officials  following  its  recent  highly 
successful  two-day  symposium  titled  “New 
Techniques  and  Production  Systems  from 
MGD”  held  in  cooperation  with  the  USSR 
State  Committee  for  Graphic  Arts  in  Mos¬ 
cow. 

Rolf  Gronwald,  director  of  Internation¬ 
al  Development  and  Tom  Chapman,  senior 
staff  electronical  engineer,  will  attend  the 


The  computerized  Goss  PCS  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  allow  for  quality  press  adjust¬ 
ments  at  the  fingertips  of  one  man.  The 
push  of  a  button  performs  ink  and  com¬ 
pensator  presetting  plus  adjustments  of 
both  during  the  press  run. 


Laser-Graphic 
names  president 

Warren  B.  Reese  has  been  named  pres¬ 
ident  and  chief  operating  officer  of  Laser- 
Graphic  Sysstems  Inc.  (LGS)  of  Sudbury, 
Mass.,  developer  of  the  Laser-Plate  for 
newspaper  printing  presses. 

Reese  has  been  with  Kollmorgan  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  since  1950, 


most  recently  as  group  president  for  its 
Macbeth  Color  and  Photometry  Group  and 
then  as  senior  vicepresident  of  Kollmor¬ 
gan. 

Last  December  Gannett  announced  that 
it  had  invested  in  research  of  the  Laser- 
Graph  system  to  produce  printing  plates 
through  a  series  of  non-polluting,  non¬ 
chemical  multiple  laser  beams  directly 
from  photo-composed  paste-ups  of  news¬ 
paper  pages,  eliminating  both  photograph 
negatives  and  all  hot  metal  from  compos¬ 
ing  room  to  press  room. 

Last  month  the  company  confirmed  that 
the  Laser-Plate  has  been  field-tested  suc¬ 
cessfully  under  daily  newspaper  operating 
conditions  at  its  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star- 
Gazette  letterpress  plant.  Marketing  and 
production  studies  are  continuing  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  of  commercial  feasibility. 


From  pu^  sticks  in  the  river... 
to  paper  rolls  at  the  presses 

Webb  conveyor  systems  do  big  jobs. 


show  for  MGD. 

^  COLD  TYPE  EQUIPMENT 

NAPSCO  has  one  of  the  largest  selections  of 
cold  type  equipment  in  U.S.  Many  trade-ins 
from  Compugraphic  equipment,  often 
priced  lower  than  trade-in  allowed. 

•  Justowriters  •  Compugraphics 

•  Headliners  •  Linofilm  Quick 

•  Varitypers  •  TTS— IBM 

•  Friden8201  •  ATF 

•  Photons  •  Etc. 

LEASES  -  TERMS  -  CASH 

TRADE  UP  TO  COMPUGRAPHIC 

Use  your  old  cold  type  setters  as  down 
payment. 

Write  for  new  list  of  Used  Equipment 
k  &  Prices 


Big  jobs  like  a  nine  mile-long 
system  from  Quebec’s  Mani- 
cougan  River  to  a  debarking  site 
inland,  and  on  to  a  massive  IS-chute 
ship  loader  jutting  out  over  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  A  precision  engi¬ 
neered  flow  of  pulp  sticks  over  drag¬ 
line  conveyors,  belt  conveyors  and 
water  flumes. 

Keeping  spiders  full  in  New  York, 

San  Francisco,  Detroit . . .  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Montreal,  Toronto ...  the  list 
goes  on.  Our  innovative  newsprint 
handling  systems  are  in  operation  at 
major  newspapers  across  North 
America.  ■  •  s  a  #  i 


Call  it  systems  experience.  Combined 
with  an  unequaled  product  line.  For 
starters,  three  types  of  slat  conveyors, 
two  types  of  Towveyors,®and  a  whole 
new  generation  of  hydraulic  kickers 
. . .  gently  unloading  paper  rolls  at 
the  presses.  Plus  in-house  computer 
control  capability. 

We  want  to  hear  about  your  pulp 
stick/newsprint  handling  problems. 
Write; 

Jervis  B.  Webb  Company, 

9000  Alpine  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Michigan  48204.  Or  call 
(313)  933-8000. 
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THREE-STORY,  18,000  square  foot  addition  to  the  Camera  building  includes  the  pressroom, 
platemaking  operations,  camera  department,  mailroom  and  circulation  department. 


Colorado  paper  completes 
growth-inspired  changeover 


A  $2  million  expansion  and  improve¬ 
ment  program  at  the  Boiilder  (Colo.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Camera  culminated  this  month  when  a 
new  five-unit  Goss  Metro  Offset  press  was 
placed  in  full  operation. 

The  modernization  project,  which  began 
in  1970,  included  conversion  from  hot  to 
cold  type,  installation  of  camera  and  color 
separation  equipment,  remodelling  exist¬ 
ing  facilities  and  construction  of  an  18,- 
000-square-foot,  three-story  building  addi¬ 
tion. 

“We  believe  our  production  facilities 
are  unexcelled  in  Colorado  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  states  and  matched  by  few  pa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country,”  publisher 
Norman  J.  Christiansen  said. 

Steady  growth  has  taken  the  Daily 
Camera,  which  was  acquired  by  Ridder 
Publications  Inc.  in  1969,  to  an  average  of 
50  standard  size  pages  a  day  and  adver¬ 
tising  will  exceed  25  million  lines  this 
year.  Daily  circulation  is  more  than  23,000 
and  on  Sunday  24,000. 

Total  coldtype  conversion 

To  accommodate  these  increases,  the 
Camera  installed  Compugraphic  photo¬ 
typesetters  beginning  in  1970,  leading  to  a 
total  coldtype  conversion  using  the  Dy- 
naflex  plastic  plate  system  in  1971. 

A  pioneer  in  the  use  of  the  plastic 
plate,  the  Camera  used  more  than  50,000 
Dynaflex  plates  before  outgrowing  the 
six-unit,  48-page  Goss  Universal  press 
that  was  installed  incrementally  in  1956 
and  1963. 


Two  ACM  9000’s,  two  2961  IIS’s,  two 
4961  TL’s  and  one  7200H  comprise  the 
Camera’s  Compugraphic  phototypesetting 
equipment  used  for  daily  production  as 
well  as  for  commercial  typesetting  oper¬ 
ations. 

.\n  IBM  1130  computer  is  used  daily  to 
store,  edit,  merge  and  regenerate  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  which  runs  between  10 
and  15  pages  daily.  Primarily,  the  com¬ 
puter  is  utilized  for  business  and  circula¬ 
tion  applications. 

Camera,  platemaking  equipment 

Camera  room  equipment  includes  a 
Chemco  Spartan  II  and  Douthitt  cameras 
plus  a  LogE  LD-24  processor.  In  the 
platemaking  area  a  NuArc  Ultra  plus  flip 
top  platemaker  and  a  Western  Litho  30-B 
processor  are  used. 

The  newly  automated  mailroom,  located 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  new  plant  addi¬ 
tion,  is  equipped  with  a  Sta-Hi  251P 
Counter-Stacker,  a  Hans  Mueller  227E  in¬ 
serting  machine,  Cutler-Hammer  Convey¬ 
ors,  bottom  wrap  and  pacer  on  a  Meta- 
verpa  P53  plastic  tying  machine. 


f 

PRINTING  PRESS  ENGINEERS 
MACHINISTS  •  TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

Cdiimaied,  ^iaen 

1  Sharman  Avanua,  Jaraay  City,  N.J.  07307 
1301)  6S9-6tSt 
N.Y.  Phona:  13131  367-3375 


NEW  COLDTYPE  EQUIPMENT  at  the  Camera 
include  these  Compugraphic  tape  machines. 

EDITOR 


CONVERTS  TO  OFFSET— The  Boulder  (Colo.) 
Daily  Camera's  new  80-page  Goss  Metro-Offset 
press  went  into  full  operation  in  September.  Be¬ 
side  the  press  are  (left  to  right)  Norman  J. 
Christiansen,  publisher;  Melvin  Eurich,  pressroom 
manager  .and  James  Sevrens,  general  manager. 

The  Metro  press  installation,  directed 
by  geneial  manager  James  Sevrens,  was 
supervised  by  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Preia^ 
mechanical  superintendent  Morse  Kool 
and  the  Camera  pressroom  manager  Mel¬ 
vin  Eurich, 

Open  houses  and  public  tours  of  the 
modernized  plant  will  be  held  in  October 
and  early  November. 

• 

More  inplant  CRT  use 
seen  by  3M  executive 

New  innovations  in  printing  during  the 
next  century  will  see  communications 
from  space  and  libraries  of  literature  on 
chips  of  microfilm.  .\nd  it’s  not  too  bizarre 
to  consider  de.sktop  tv  monitors — monitors 
that  won’t  even  resemble  present  cathode 
ray  tubes,  but  flat-screen  monitors  that 
are  already  in  development  and  may 
someday  be  part  of  the  in-plant  reader/- 
printer  operation. 

That  look  into  the  future  was  made  by 
James  R.  McClintick,  vicepresident  of  the 
3M  Company  Printing  Products  Division 
in  an  address  to  the  western  region  of  the 
In-Plant  Management  .Association. 

McClintick  emphasized  that  electronics 
and  the  in-plant  printing  industry  will 
thrive  and  grow  together  as  the  industry 
takes  on  new  responsibilities  in  corporate 
business. 

To  further  advance  this  total  graphics 
concept,  the  3M  executive  said  new  tools 
will  become  commonplace  such  as  laser, 
acousto-optic  generators,  integrated  cir¬ 
cuits,  ultra  highspeed  presses  and  central¬ 
ized  word  processing  centers. 

“It  may  sound  like  science  fiction,  but 
much  of  the  technical  groundwork  has 
been  accomplished,”  McClintick  said.  He 
said  there  should  be  preparation  for  rec¬ 
ognition  of  their  existence  and  advant¬ 
age  taken  of  them  to  contribute  to  a  com¬ 
pany’s  profit  picture. 
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Compstar  191: 

Great  jn  a  system.  Great  as  a  system. 


zzzznm 


The  Compstar  191  works  great  in  our  successful 
Star/Xylogics  Copy  Processing  System  shown 
on  the  left  because,  among  other  things,  it’s 
fast  and  reliable. 

But  the  191  with  its  own  minicomputer  can 
also  stand  alone,  giving  more  speed,  versatility, 
and  type  quality  than  any  other  photocomposing 
machine,  regardless  of  price.  The  Compstar  191 
sets  any  and  all  type  specs:  line  lengths,  leading, 
fonts,  point  sizes,  spaceband  values,  columns, 
letterspacing.  There  are  special  newspaper 
switches  for  handling  press  wires  and  stock 
market  inputs.  All  can  be  readily  set  or  changed 
by  programming  the  191’8  16K  computer,  or 
through  its  easy-to-use  control  panel. 

Finished  output  is  of  constant  high  quality, 
thanks  to  eight  stationary  rugged  lenses  that 
give  you  type  sizes  changing  from  to  48  point 
in  under  one  second  per  change.  Filmstrips 
contain  up  to  eight  fonts  (110  characters  each). 
Copy  comes  out  at  up  to  150  lines  per  minute. 
Our  extensive  collection  of  typefaces  will  match 
what  you  are  presently  using  or  give  your  paper 
a  new  look. 

The  combination  of  our  Compstar  191  and  our 
new  Autoperf®  increases  operator  productivity  by 
calling  out  up  to  6,000  characters  with  a  few 
keystrokes  (folio  lines,  display  ad  names  and 
addresses,  or  typesetting  instructions). 

Together  they're  a  fast,  versatile,  simple,  rugged, 
reliable  team  for  long  uninterrupted  operation. 
Star  supports  you  with  parts,  service,  and 
training;  we  have  for  50  years.  Write  or  call 
today  for  the  complete  story.  Star  Graphic 
Systems,  Inc.,  240  South  Main  St.,  South 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  07606;  Phone  201  -  489-0200. 


Star  Graphic  Systems,  Inc. 


$4.5  M  plant 
features  quieter, 
cleaner  presses 


As  Florida  Gov.  Keubin  Askew  pressed 
a  red  button  to  start  the  presses,  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star  dedicated  its 
$4.5  million  Seminole  Plant  on  Sept.  14, 
one  year  to  the  day  after  groundbreaking 
ceremonies. 

The  61,000  square  foot  facility  contains 
a  new  eight-unit  Wood-Hoe  Colormatic 
press.  The  press  can  print  up  to  96  pages 
at  one  time,  with  full  color  on  16  pages  at 
speeds  up  to  70,000  papers  per  hour.  The 
press  also  features  noise  and  dust  reduc¬ 
tion  devices. 

The  plant,  built  on  four  of  15  acres  at 
Semoran  Boulevard  (State  Road  436)  and 
State  Road  431  in  Altamonte  Springs,  will 
print  daily  and  Sunday  editions  of  the 
Sentinel  Star,  several  regional  editions, 
special  inserts  such  as  Sunday’s  Action 
Society  and  Thursday’s  food  section,  and 
advertising  inserts. 

The  facility  increases  the  newspaper’s 
printing  capacity  by  20  percent  and  can 
be  expanded  to  350,000  square  feet. 


Printing  closer  to  circulation 


The  main  operations  of  the  Sentinel 
Star  will  remain  in  Downtown  Orlando, 
with  the  Seminole  plant  embodying  a  con¬ 
cept  being  pioneered  by  a  few  of  the 
nation’s  leading  newspapers — to  get  the 
printing  functions  closer  to  the  circulation 
areas. 


The  dedication  ceremonies  were  attend¬ 
ed  by  several  hundred  guests,  including 
area  legislators  and  civic  leaders  and 
Florida  newspaper  executives.  Gov.  As¬ 
kew  noted,  “The  Sentinel  Star  has  shared 
the  remarkable  growth  of  Central  Flori¬ 
da,  and  I  have  watched  your  circulation 
pass  the  200,000  mark  and  become,  last 
January,  Florida’s  first  all-day  newspa¬ 
per.” 

William  G.  Conomos,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Sentinel  Star,  said  the  Seminole 
plant  was  designed  so  that  the  number  of 
press  units  can  be  doubled — from  eight  to 
16 — “without  any  new  pressroom  con¬ 
struction.” 


Ultimately,  he  said,  the  printing  capaci¬ 
ty  of  the  Seminole  plant  can  be  increased 
several  times  and  “over  the  next  15  years 
will  be  the  site  of  major  prodcution  ex¬ 
pansions,  with  the  main  news  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  remaining  in  downtown  Orlan¬ 
do.” 


tional  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  the  U.S. 
Congress.” 

Jan  Osterling,  research  and  systems  an¬ 
alyst,  coordinated  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  project. 

Osterling  said  the  press  had  been  or¬ 
dered  and  designed  with  OSH  A  in  mind. 
The  press  has  “extensive  noise  suppres¬ 
sion”  devices  on  the  units  and  folders.  It 
also  has  an  automatic  dust  collector. 

The  press  is  operated  through  a  console 
outside  a  noise-suppressing  windowed  blue 
room  which  encloses  the  interior  cutting 
and  folding  portions  of  the  press. 


Unusual  concept 


The  Seminole  plant  will  have  an  initial 
staff  of  between  50  and  60  workers.  Total 
employment  of  Sentinel  Star  and  affili¬ 
ated  companies  is  1,626. 

The  South  Seminole  County  bureau’s 
editorial  staff  will  occupy  quarters  on  the 
second  floor. 


The  concept  of  enclosing  the  clattering 
folder  originated  in  Belgium  and  this  is 
only  the  second  such  blue  room  in  the 
world.  Four-inch-thick  metal  panels 
weighing  350  pounds  each  make  up  its 
walls,  their  interiors  perforated  and  in¬ 
sulated  to  absorb  sound. 

The  press  units  are  coated  with  noise 
suppression  materials. 

Lead  page  plates  will  be  cast  from  mats 
brought  by  courier  from  the  main  plant. 

A  Hoffman  Dust  Collection  System,  first 
in  the  nation,  gathers  most  of  the  news¬ 
print  “dust”  generated  by  the  running 
presses. 

Osterling  said  the  press  “has  a  lot  of 
automatic  features”  such  as  “automatic 
nipping  rollers”  which  will  compensate  “if 
you  lose  a  web.”  Another  feature  is  that 
“you  can  plate  up  on  part  of  the  press 
while  the  rest  of  the  press  is  running.” 

Osterling  has  called  in  an  independent 
laboratory  to  run  tests  on  the  press’  noise 
suppression. 


Moline  paper  orders 
1st  area  offset  press 


Safely  features 

The  facility  contains  advanced  features 
for  industrial  safety  and  health. 

Gov.  Askew  said  the  press  is  designed 
to  be  “the  first  in  the  United  States  meet¬ 
ing  all  the  requirements  of  the  Occupa¬ 


The  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch  has  ordered 
a  seven-unit  Harris  N-1650  double-width 
web  offset  newspaper  press. 

The  press  is  slated  for  installation  in 
the  Spring  of  1974.  It  will  be  the  first  web 
offset  newspaper  press  for  the  Quad  City 
area,  encompassing  Moline-East  Moline 
and  Rock  Island  in  Illinois,  and  Davenport 
and  Bettendorf  in  Iowa.  At  present,  three 
newspaper  letterpress  supply  the  area. 
The  Dispatch  is  averaging  42  to  44  pages 
and  is  produced  on  a  double-width  Scott 
semi-cylindrical  press. 

“We’re  on  edition  for  more  than  three 
hours  for  our  Wednesday  paper,”  says  Ed 
Shipley.  “The  new  press  will  slash  that 
time  in  half.  This  speed,  plus  the  flexibili¬ 
ty  in  paging — and  color  placement  op¬ 
tions,  is  the  reason  we’ve  purchased  the 
new  press.” 

The  Dispatch  press  will  be  capable  of 
printing  a  112-page  broadsheet  product  in 
black  only.  At  the  other  extreme,  it  could 
output  a  48-page  paper  of  which  16  pages 
are  four-color  process,  16  two-color,  and 
16  black. 

A  70,000  square-foot  addition  to  the 
present  Dispatch  plant  is  now  being 
prepared  to  accomodate  the  new  press.  It 
will  be  erected  above  six  reel  stands  with 
newsprint  leading  to  press  units  through 
slots  in  the  pressroom  floor.  The  folder 
will  be  a  3:2  design  to  provide  the  deliv¬ 
ery  speed  and  configuration  required  by 
Moline. 
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The  Bell  System’s  new  770A  Pri¬ 
vate  Branch  Exchange  (PBX)  is 
the  basic  building  block  for  a  com¬ 
pletely  modem  communications 
system  that  can  bring  all  your  oper- 
ations  increased 
efficiency. 

This  new  PBX 
can  handle  up  to 
400  lines,  in  three 
modular  steps. 
Even  with  400  lines, 


the  equipment  will  take  up  less 
than  40  square  feet. 

Because  the  console  of  the 
770A  is  push-button  operated, 
training  new  operators  is  a  snap. 

You  can  add  such  optional 
services  as  interoffice  conference 
calling  and  one-digit  dialing.  And 
a  feature  called  “attendant  camp¬ 
on”  that  helps  your  operator  hold 
an  incoming  call  until  the  line 
is  free. 

When  you  choose  the 
770A,  you  get  equipment 
built  to  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  reliability,  plus 
dependable  Bell  System 
service  and  maintenance, 
available  locally. 

Your  Bell  System 
Communications  Consul¬ 
tant  knows  you  need  first- 
rate  communications  to 
meet  your  deadlines. 

Call  today. 


We  hear  you. 


Anew  PBX— 

because  communications  are  vital 
jbr  meeting  deadlines. 


Watergate 
coverage  is 
criticized 

Francis  L.  Dale,  publisher  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  and  the  original  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commiteee  to  Re-Elect  the 
President,  has  attacked  news  coverage  of 
the  Watergate  hearings. 

Dale,  who  earlier  this  year  (E&P  May 
26)  described  the  Watergate  scandal  as  “a 
sickening  affair,”  spoke  to  a  Rotary  Club 
luncheon  in  Cincinnati  October  4. 

Dale  said  the  press  “has  created  a  false 
impression  in  the  minds  of  38  per  cent  of 
the  people” — or  those  who  a  recent  poll 
revealed  believe  President  Nixon  had 
prior  knowledge  of  the  Watergate  bur¬ 
glary. 

Dale  said  "we  have  an  obligation  to 
correct  that  impression.”  He  also  chided 
the  press  for  becoming  “an  active  partici¬ 
pant  ...  a  major  factor  in  the  course  of 
events.” 

He  labeled  the  New  York  Times  “an 
attack  dog,”  and  criticized  newsmen  who 
“prostituted  themselves  to  reliable  sourc¬ 
es.”  Dale,  a  lawyer,  also  attacked  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Watergate  Committee’s  chief  counsel, 
Samuel  Dash  and  U.S.  District  judge 
John  Sirica  for  “bullying”  the  original 
Watergate  defendants. 

Dale  said  he  believed  much  of  the  in¬ 
formation  provided  to  newsmen  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Watergate  came  from  par¬ 
tisan  politicans  and  Democratic-favoring 
civil  servants. 

In  a  similar  vein,  Ben  Cole,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Indianapolis  Star 
said  Washington  is  dominated  by  “the  big 
Eastern  press.”  Midwestern  reporters 
“dwell  in  a  land  of  giants,”  Cole  said. 

And  he  added  “it  is  a  sad  state  of 
affairs,  but  it  isn’t  likely  to  change.” 
Newsmen  should  put  an  end  to  “advocacy 
journalism”  and  become  more  concerned 
about  winning  respect  and  not  winning 
prizes.  Cole  said. 

“Advocacy  journalism”  puts  the  report¬ 
er  into  the  story,  “and  gives  the  news  a 
bias  that  makes  it  suspect,”  Cole  told  an 
Indianapolis  audience  October  6. 

Cole  contended  that  newsmen  and  edi¬ 
tors  should  somehow  “lead  us  back  to  ob¬ 
jective  journalism”.  Cole  also  discussed 
the  question  of  anonymous  sources: 
“Throughout  Watergate  and  the  Agnew 
probe  the  Eastern  newspapers  have  been 
brimming  with  gee-whiz  stories  about 
what  highly  placed  sources  close  to  the 
investigation,  sources  at  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment,  all  kinds  of  invisible  people 
have  said.” 

Cole  said  with  a  reliable  fact,  a 
newsman  or  newspaper  should  take  credit 
for  the  story,  and  not  rely  on  the  un¬ 
named  source. 

But  Sen.  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  (D-Hawaii) 
and  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
defended  the  unidentified  source  in  a  Sep¬ 
tember  29  speech  to  the  Honolulu  Press 
Club. 

Inouye  acknowledged  that  “the  leak 
game  is  admittedly  a  dangerous  one,”  but 
said  “for  the  most  part  it  is  obvious  that 
those  reporters  who  covered  the  Water- 
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gate  Affair  and  used  leaks  and  undis¬ 
closed  sources,  also  did  their  homework  in 
checking  and  rechecking  facts  and 
rumors.” 

Inouye  added  that  “it  is  somewhat  iron¬ 
ic  to  note  how  the  bulk  of  the  facts  about 
Watergate  became  public.  The  unidentified 
source  has  been  the  author  of  many  of  the 
most  eye-opening  Watergate  revelations.” 

Inouye  listed  FBI  agents.  Justice  De¬ 
partment  officials  and  underlings  at  both 
the  White  House  and  the  Committee  to 
Re-Elect  the  President  “who  refused  to 
take  the  rap  for  those  higher  ups”  as 
some  of  those  who  “led  the  press  to  the 
truth.” 

• 

Charge  paper 
violated 
medical  ethics 

The  publication  of  hospital  records  by 
the  New  York  Post  has  brought  charges 
that  the  newspaper  violated  medical  ethics 
in  the  same  way  as  the  attempted  bur¬ 
glary  of  Daniel  Ellsberg’s  psychiatric 
files.  The  issue  was  compounded  when  it 
was  later  revealed  that  two  medical  rec¬ 
ords  had  been  stolen  from  the  hospital. 

The  publication  of  the  records  climaxed 
an  investigation  by  Post  reporters  into  the 
Augpist  10  hospitalization  of  Manhattan 
District  Attorney  Frank  Hogan.  Hogan, 
who  is  running  for  re-election  this  fall, 
was  admitted  to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in 
Manhattan  for  what  w'as  described  as  “fa¬ 
tigue.” 

However,  the  record  disclosed  that 
Hogan  had  been  hospitalized  for  a  stroke. 
Following  publication,  the  DA’s  office  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  Hogan  had  suffered  a 
minor  stroke  and  had  been  operated  on  for 
removal  of  a  lung. 

The  article  published  September  17  pro¬ 
voked  a  protest  by  the  New  York  County 
Medical  Society,  which  oversees  medical 
ethics.  The  society  accused  the  Post  of 
violating  the  confidential  doctor-patient 
relationship  and  questioned  how  a  paper 
which  criticized  the  attempted  Ellsberg 
break-in  could  approve  such  an  action. 

Following  the  publication  of  the  article, 
the  police  and  hospital  revealed  that  two 
records  were  stolen  from  hospital  files. 

Deputy  Chief  James  Meehan  of  the 
Manhattan  detective  command  said  last 
week  that  no  clues  had  been  uncovered  but 
that  the  police  would  seek  information 
from  the  Post. 

Robert  Spitzler,  managing  editor,  said 
in  an  interview  that  the  Post  “absolutely 
did  not”  take  the  records  from  the  hospital 
nor  commission  their  theft.  He  would  not 
discuss  how  or  from  whom  the  paper  ob¬ 
tained  the  information,  but  said  the  paper 
never  had  access  to  the  original  docu¬ 
ments — only  to  copies. 

Spitzler  defended  the  article,  written 
by  reporter  Barbara  Yuncker,  based  on 
the  records.  “It  was  incumbent  on  us  to 
print  the  truth.  Lies  were  told  for  a 
month.  The  overriding  consideration  was 
the  public’s  right  to  know.” 

Spitzler  told  E&P  this  week  that  police 
had  questioned  one  member  of  the  Post 
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ANA’s  man  in  D.C. 

The  appointment  of  Samuel  Thurm  as 
.senior  vicepresident-Washington  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  tbe  Association  of  National 
Advertisers.  Thurm  is  resigning  as  adver¬ 
tising  vieepresident  of  Lever  Brothers 
Company  to  assume  the  newly-created 
.\.N..4.  post.  Thurm  will  join  William  F. 
Heimlich  in  representing  ANA  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  November  1, 1973. 

staff,  but  Spitzler  said  he  was  not  awai-e 
of  any  progress  in  the  investigation. 

A  spokesman  in  the  public  relations 
office  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  questioned  the 
policy  of  the  Hogan  family  in  imposing 
the  news  blackout,  but  said  the  hospital’s 
“hands  were  tied.” 

“As  a  private  citizen,  I  feel  there 
should  have  been  full  disclosure  right 
along.  But  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say 
anything.  The  doctor-patient  relationship 
must  take  precedence.” 

He  said  the  hospital  has  been  receiving 
many  complaints  from  citizens  charging  it 
with  laxity  in  protecting  Hogan’s  right  to 
privacy.  “We  were  as  careful  as  we  could 
be,”  he  said.  “We  will  continue  to  be.” 

He  said  he  was  aware  of  a  rumor  that 
the  records  had  been  stolen  and  copies 
given  to  the  Post  by  a  disgruntled  hospi¬ 
tal  employe. 

During  Hogan’s  confinement  in  St. 
Luke’s,  several  “creative”  attempts  by  re¬ 
porters  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  DA  were 
reported.  One  woman,  later  identified  as  a 
radio  reporter,  entered  the  hospital  in  a 
nurse’s  uniform  and  was  able  to  get  a 
quick  look  at  Hogan  in  his  room,  before 
being  discovered  and  escorted  out. 

• 

Environmentalist  wins 
Newhouse  Citation 

Photographer  Eliot  Porter,  who  is 
known  for  his  nature  books,  will  receive 
the  Newhouse  Citation  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  Thur.sday,  October  11.  Porter  has 
photographed  Baja  California,  the  Caroli¬ 
na  swamplands,  the  Florida  Everglades, 
the  Great  Smokies,  the  Adirondacks, 
Penobscot  Bay,  the  Grand  Canyon,  the 
Galapagos  Islands,  Greece,  Egypt  and 
East  Africa.  His  works  are  included  in 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  and  George  Eastman 
House.  The  Newhouse  Citation  is  given  by 
the  School  of  Public  Communications  to  a 
photgrapher  who  has  made  a  significant 
contributinon  to  the  field  of  visual  commu¬ 
nications. 

• 


Best  report 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  has  been  selected  to 
receive  a  first  place  award  for  having 
issued  the  most  informative  report  on  a 
1973  stockholder  annual  meeting  in  the 
industrial  classification  by  Financial 
World,  business  and  financial  weekly.  Re¬ 
ceiving  the  award  will  be  Vince  Spezzano, 
Gannett  director  of  public  service,  who 
was  responsible  for  producing  the  report. 
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Fhmi  Topeka, 

computer 
stor^. 

Glenn  Billis  doesn’t  know  it  as  he 
flips  The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  onto  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  porch,  but  he’s  in  the  middle  of  a 
technological  revolution. 

It  started  with  the  UNIVAC®  9000-series  computers.  And  its  name 


is  NEWSCOMP. 


Leaping  ahead  in  production  techniques  is  nothing  new  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  Lithographic  processes,  direct  printing  and  high-speed  photo¬ 
typesetting  made  conventional  ways  of  setting  type  obsolete. 

But  they  also  created  a  problem:  how  to  produce  error-free  input  for 
typesetting  machines,  fast. 

UNIVAC’s  NEWSCOMP  System  is  not  the  first  computer-oriented 
way  to  set  news  and  advertising  type.  But  so  far,  it  is  the  most  comprehensive, 
flexible,  easy  to  learn  and  easy  to  use.  And  The  Topeka  Capital-Journal  has  it. 

Type  is  set  from  computer  storage—input  by  an  operator  at  a  key¬ 
board  equipped  with  a  video  screen  for  accuracy  checks.  What  operators  key-in 
is  then  checked  by  a  proofreader  at  another  keyboard-videoscope  station- 
read  on  the  screen  and  corrected  via  the  keyboard. 

From  then  on,  the  computer  takes  over,  feeding  both  hot-metal  and 
phototypesetting  equipment,  controlling  linewidth,  formatting,  even  hyphenating. 

For  more  Information  on  how  UNIVAC’s  excellent  equipment,  hard 
work  and  creative  worry  can  help  you  typeset  your  paper  better,  write 
John  R.  Mero,  SPERRY  UNIVAC,  P.O.  Box  500,  Blue  Bell,  Pa.  19422. 
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SPER^Y-^UNIVAC 

Only  when  our  customers  succeed  do  we  succeed. 


1  OCTOBER  15-21, 1973 

TW  $«ifi  mitMrawt  and  irowt  Mie  year. 

I  Pick  all  apiik'S  iM‘fort‘  nmtith'ai  emi  .  .  .  Mata  Hari  execute 
Ort.  !•**.  11»1T  .  .  .  I.ast  i|i>arti*r  ctf  the  Mmin  ()rt.  18  .  .  .  Mars 
I  cku^est  to  farth  this  .  .  .  Avorai^  Irn^h  of  (lays  for 
I  wc<>k,  10  hours,  '»(»  niinuU'S  . . .  First  ladU'S  troTf  rhamiuonship 
tournanu'nt  C>rt.  17.  181*4  . . .  0(*h»*  flying;  M>uth  ...  If  Ort.  1<» 
<(*ullus  l*ayl  is  dry,  m  will  In*  u^xt  sprinc  ...  It  Nasi  war 
!  criminals  hunir  Ort.  ITi.  194f;  .  .  .  I*ik«''x  Peak  railroad  com- 
plrtrd  Ort.  20,  181K>  .  .  .  Tn*!'*  alnutst  ban*  now  ...  If  not 
ruled  by  the  ru<ldcr,  you  will  be  by  the  rock. 

AA  llie  OM  Farnwr.  A  friend 
and  1  are  having  a  discus- 
8i(Hi  about  an  idd  supersti¬ 
tion  ulMtut  which  shoe  to  put 
on  first.  He  says  it  had 
aoniethinff  to  do  w'ith  (he 
devil,  and  I  s;iy  no.  Can  you 
straiithten  us  out?  G.  B., 
Omaha. 

F«#<r  frirtni  it  right,  ^la- 
eit  Hllg,  (hr  ttrrit  MUt  sm/i- 
jpotvd  to  pr»icl  ahoHt  on 
earth  and  »«ea  H*ert  afraid 
of  being  m(K/oX'«  m  Inr  hita  and  maglpe  ax>aiMitrd  ftcfort  theg 
rowW  gt'uiv  Ihtir  idiotitg.  Thr  drvitx  left  fool  is  xapiiOHvd 
to  he  rlurcM.  ««  t,uo  Hoold  gut  the  right  ohoi-  on  pntt  to 
grore  that  th*g  H'f  ien*t  alratii  to  txhihit  the  left. 
lloflM  Hinis:  On<*  |Uiil  with  two  compartments  is  handy  for 
houtwcleaninfi;  use  om*  Hide  for  soiipy  water,  the  other  for 
clear  water  for  riitsiiii;  .  .  .  Save  >-our  fiiiK^rs  by  placiuf^ 
a  tack  lKdw(<eii  the  teeth  of  u  nunb.  Sturt  hamuKTinf^  to 
iret  the  tack  in  idaco,  rt^move  the  comb,  and  drive  the  tack 
in  place*. 

OLD  FARMLR  S  VC  l  ATHLR  iORLCASTS 
New  tn^laad:  l'loiid>  and  cisd  to  start,  tlien  showers;  gt'ii- 
erally  clear  and  warm  latter  part. 

Greater  New  Vurk-New  ime>:  Week  itcKins  cl«‘ar  and  cool, 
then  sh(»wer8;  end  of  wit'k  clear  and  lu>t. 

Middle  Atlantic  Coastal:  Cloudy  and  cool  at  first,  then  ram  by 
nudwi*c‘k;  ci(*artuKuiMl  v*  ry  wann  latter  |iart. 

Southeast  Coastal-PiedfiHHil:  Firr>t  half  of  w«>«*k  rainy  and 
odd;  end  (»f  wc<*k  cii*arinir  with  nuNierate  l<*m|M‘ratures. 
Florida:  Wet'k  iM‘t'itis  cloudy  :iiid  ctsd,  then  min;  hot  tcm|>era- 
turcs  by  end  (»f  W(s*k. 

L'pstale  4  ttrstera  N.>.-lorofilo  4  Montreal:  .Most  of  week 
clear  and  mild;  hubt  min  on  weekend. 

Greater  GWo  talle>:  (  lear  and  c<Nd  to  start,  then  min;  end 
of  w(*t*k  iMi'Uy  cloudy  and  1h>1. 

I>eep  South:  l.iirht  rain  and  c(ki1  to  W(*ekeiid,*then  Hearinir 
and  hut. 

Chicago  aud  Southem  Great  Indies:  Partly  cloudy  and  warm 
for  most  of  wts-k;  rain  and  cool  on  weekend. 

Northern  Great  Plains-tireat  Lakes:  Mostly  clear  and  CtMil 
throuj^h  Wi-ek;  cloudy  ait«l  Hurries  on  weekend. 

Central  Great  Plains:  First  part  of  wiwk  cl«‘ar  and  warm; 
cloudy  and  hut  lalU'r  part,  then  ruin. 

TexavOklahoma:  (.'le:tr  and  pn^tN'Ssively  warmer  througii 
week. 

Rocky  Monntaiu  RegicMi:  Mo.st  of  wo(*k  clear  and  very  wumi; 
emder  tem|ieratures  end  of  wei‘k. 

Southwest  Desert:  Cloudy  :ind  lud  thmui^h  W04*k;  clearini?  and 
cooler  on  weekend. 

Pacific  Northweia:  Clear  and  hot  most  of  week;  cloudy  and 
cooler  on  weekend. 

Califomia:  Clear  ami  hot  to  start.  tlK*n  overcast  and  cooler; 
partial  clearing  end  of  week. 

lAH  Kicllts  Kei.rrsr<(.  Y»nk.-r.  Inr..  ItuMin.  N.H.  MI4I> 
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UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
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‘Exclusive’  important  word 
for  syndicate  editors 


By  Edward  M.  Swietnicki 

When  you’re  an  ad  agency  or  a  public 
relations  firm  dealing  with  a  feature  syn¬ 
dicate  try  above  all  to  give  the  editor  an 
“exclusive”  story. 

This  is  the  advice  Robert  Cochnar,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association,  and  Mrs.  Joan  O’Sul¬ 
livan,  women’s  page  editor  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  gave  an  audience  of 
pr  and  ad  personnel  at  a  symposium  held 
in  New  York  City  by  Wagner  Internation¬ 
al  Photos  Inc.  September  26. 

Cochnar  said  “Exclusivity  is  almost  a 
necessity  for  us.  It’s  important  for  us  to 
be  as  exclusive  as  possible,”  Mrs.  O’Sul¬ 
livan  commented,  “We  have  to  have  some¬ 
thing  exclusive.  If  an  editor  can  pick  up  a 
press  release  that  morning  with  the  same 
story  we  have  then  I’m  in  trouble.” 
Cochnar  suggested  that  more  color  photo¬ 
graphs  be  utilized  as  “at  least  two  thirds 
of  the  newspapers  in  the  country  are  now 
running  color.”  He  recommended  the  use 
of  high-contrast,  simple  color  photographs 
with  not  too  much  background.  “Color  is 
still  a  novelty  with  some  papers.  They’re 
using  color  because  of  novelty  in  some 
cases.  That  will  change  eventually 
though,”  he  said. 

The  syndicate  editors  said  the  nation’s 
newspaper  editors  now  in  particular  want 
articles  dealing  with  how  individuals  and 
families  can  cope  with  high  food  prices, 
inflation  and  the  cost  of  living. 

Space  is  also  at  a  premium  in  newspa¬ 
pers  today  because  of  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age  and  many  syndicates  are  being  eva¬ 
luated  by  editors. 

“Because  of  the  newsprint  shortage 
we’re  trimming  our  layouts,”  said  Mrs. 
O’Sullivan.  “Now  with  food  stories  instead 
of  a  layout  we’ll  send  one  photo.  On  fash¬ 
ion  stories  we  may  still  be  sending  two  or 
three  photos  out  but  we’re  not  running 
them  that  big.” 

Coping  with  media 

A  specialist  in  the  art  of  planning  “spe¬ 
cial  events”  for  media  coverage  gave  some 
advice.  Miss  Elle  Kofler,  co-ordinator  of 
special  events  for  Dickson-Basford  Inc., 
recalled  that  Herbert  Baus  once  defined  a 
special  event  as  “and  act  of  news  engi¬ 
neering.”  She  termed  a  special  event  as 
the  “creation  of  an  idea  that  makes  the 
event  news.” 

“It  can  be  a  luncheon,  a  dinner,  confer¬ 
ence,  convention,  parade,  pageant,  display 
or  reception.  The  idea  for  an  event,  how¬ 
ever,  can’t  just  be  a  dreamed-up  idea  that 
has  no  connection  to  the  company  you 
represent  or  the  goals  it  wants  to  achieve. 
The  idea  must  be  sound  and  logical  and  be 
designed  to  fit  in  with  the  client’s  overall 
plans  and  objectives.  And  most  important 
the  idea  must  have  news  value  and  must 
be  fun  and  have  flair  and  showman¬ 
ship.” 

The  “six  Ws”  must  also  be  used  in 
planning  a  special  event  for  media  cover¬ 


age.  She  described  them  as:  “Why  are  you 
giving  the  event;  what  is  the  scope  of  it; 
when  should  it  be  scheduled;  where  will  it 
be  held;  who  will  attend;  and  how  will  it 
be  accomplished.” 

Times  cuts  back 

Joseph  Vecchione,  assistant  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times,  noted  that 
because  of  today’s  newsprint  shortage 
space  for  photographs  is  at  a  premium  at 
his  paper.  “We  use  fewer  photos  but  bet¬ 
ter  ones,”  he  said.  On  any  given  day  in 
the  New  York  City  area  the  newspaper 
has  10  photographers  at  work  handling 
two  to  three  assignments. 


Black  news  service 


A  national  news  service  organized  to 
provide  features  and  follow-up  coverage 
of  news  about  black  communities  for  black 
publications  will  begin  operation  next 
July. 

The  service.  National  Black  Press,  will 
have  headquarters  in  New  York  City  and 
will  distribute  its  news  by  mail.  Anthony 
J.  Bristow,  former  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  reporter,  will  head  the  service. 

Bristow,  25,  said  he  hopes  the  service 
will  be  able  to  give  fair  and  thorough 
coverage  to  black  Americans,  establish  a 
professional  journalism  which  will  be  rec¬ 
ognized  and  respected,  and  dispel  skepti¬ 
cism,  especially  among  blacks,  that  black 
newspapers  are  dying. 

He  said  a  staff  of  about  50  correspon¬ 
dents  and  stringers  will  cover  12  regions. 
Bristow  said  he  is  starting  the  service 
with  about  $20,000  of  his  own  funds. 


G.  Walton  Lindsay,  formerly  a 
vicepresident  of  the  Charlottesville  (Va.) 
Progress,  has  purchased  the  Williams 
Newspaper  Features  Syndicate  from  Cur¬ 
tis  T.  Williams,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  The 
syndicate’s  weekly  religious  pages  are 
supported  by  over  4,000  local  businesses. 
Williams  will  remain  with  the  firm  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  John  A.  Park  Jr., 
Raleigh,  N.C.  was  the  broker  in  the 
sale. 


Expansion  planned 

The  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Daily  Mail  and 
Morning  Herald  has  taken  option  on  a 
seven-acre  tract  with  plans  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  newspaper  plant  and  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  latest  technical  equip¬ 
ment.  The  present  building,  occupied  by 
the  two  newspapers  since  1920,  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  adequate;  providing  no  room  for 
necessary  expansion. 


to  begin  next  year 


Syndicate  is  sold 
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Please 

ddftuse 
our  name 

in  vain. 


The  name  Xerox  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  America.  We’re  very  flattered. 

But  we’d  like  to  remind  you  tliat 
just  as  there  are  ways  you  can  use  our 
name,  there  are  ways  you  shouldn’t. 

Despite  what  you  may  say,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  xerox. 

In  other  words,  you  can’t  make  a 
xerox.  You  can’t  go  to  the  xerox.  And 
you  can’t  xerox  anything.  Ever. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  can  make 


copies  on  the  Xerox  copier. 

You  can  go  to  the  Xerox  copier  or 
the  Xerox  computer. 

And  you  can  read  a  Xerox  textbook. 

We’re  happy  to  liave  s  ou  use 
our  name. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  use  it  the  way 
the  good  law  intended. 

XEROX 


XEROX*  a  a  tudrnuik  u(  XEROX  CORROR  AI  ION 


APME  poll  indicates 
cut  in  the  news  hole 

The  newsprint  shortage  has  forced 
newspapers  across  the  country  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  the  kind  and  amount  of  news 
they  offer. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Graphic  and 
Photo  Committee  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Richard  Tuttle,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat  and  Chronicle,  found  that  while 
most  papers  had  dropped  some  news  arti¬ 
cles,  fewer  than  nine  percent  had  cut  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Of  the  470  papers  responding  to  the 
questionnaire  at  press  time  (1,260  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  mailed  out),  295,  or  63 
percent,  replied  that  they  had  cut  news. 
One  hundred  forty  said  they  cut  interna¬ 
tional  news  first,  35  said  national  news,  67 
said  features  and  women’s  news,  14  said 
sports,  and  11  said  local  news.  The  re¬ 
mainder  cited  stock  lists  or  tv  schedules 
as  the  first  to  go. 

Two  hundred  twenty-one  newspapers 
said  they  had  dropped  at  least  some  syn¬ 
dicated  material  such  as  opinion 
columns. 

In  other  findings,  212  papers  said  they 
had  dropped  some  wire  service  features. 


174  papers  reported  cutting  back  wire 
service  hard  news,  and  136  papers  cut 
back  comics. 

Changes  in  basic  design  were  reported 
by  199  papers.  Eight  papers  reduced  the 
size  of  photographs;  44  reduced  the  size 
of  headlines;  28  cut  back  on  white  space; 
11  used  smaller  type;  and  10  included 
advertising  or  general  news  on  editorial 
pages. 

Only  47  percent  of  the  newspapers  over 
200,000  circulation  said  they  had  reduced 
new’s  content.  Sixty  percent  of  papers 
with  a  circulation  of  under  25,000  had 
reduced  news.  Seventy  percent  with  circu¬ 
lations  between  25-75,000  reduced  news, 
and  73  percent  between  75-100,000  had 
made  news  cutbacks. 

Fewer  than  nine  percent  of  papers  re¬ 
sponding  had  cut  advertising,  and  ad  re¬ 
duction  was  greatest  in  large  papers.  Spe¬ 
cial  sections  and  banning  of  five-column 
ads  were  most  frequent  steps  taken. 

Most  newspapers  said  readers  had  not 
reacted  to  cutbacks.  Only  39  editors  re¬ 
ported  overwhelmingly  negative  reactions. 
Deletion  of  features  like  crossword  puz- 
les,  comics,  horoscopes,  and  bridge 
columns,  w’ere  most  protested. 

Over  90  papers  reported  that  the  short¬ 
age  had  improved  the  product  by  result¬ 
ing  in  tighter  writing  and  editing,  and 
elimination  of  material  that  was  outmoded 
and  unneeded. 


Paper  supply  assurance 
sought  by  shopper  group 

To  help  ease  the  paper  shortage  for  NAAP  president  is  Richard  Luzadder, 
small  publishers,  the  Board  of  Directors  publisher  of  the  Osceola  Shopper  in  Kis- 
of  the  National  Association  of  Advertising  simmee,  Florida. 

Publishers  (NAAP)  has  unanimously 

passed  a  resolution  asking  manuf acturers  pillllllllllllllllHlllllllllllllllUllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllh 

of  newsprint  to  establish  a  paper  alloca-  ■ 


EDICON 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

John  M.  Lennon,  said  the  public  wouldn’t 
have  known  the  full  scope  of  the  Water¬ 
gate  breakin  if  there  hadn’t  been  leaks  to 
the  press  and  a  competent  followup  by 
reporters. 

As  for  unattributed  stories  in  the  Post, 
Lennon  said  reporters  are  subjected  to 
intense  interrogation  by  editors  to  authen¬ 
ticate  their  sources  before  any  of  their 
information  is  printed. 

“We  never  go  with  a  story  unless  there 
are  at  least  two  verified  sources,”  said 
Lennon.  “Often  there  are  as  many  as  30 
sources.” 

Several  editors  queried  Lennon  on  the 
policy  of  publishing  stories  about  Vice 
President  Agnew’s  alleged  crimes  without 
naming  the  sources. 

“None  of  the  information  about  Agnew 
has  come  from  the  Grand  Jury  room,” 
Lennon  insisted.  “It  has  come  mainly 
from  former  Agnew  business  associates 
who  have  told  reporters  what  they  had 
already  recited  to  investigators.  Its  a  high 
duty  of  the  press  to  pass  this  information 
along  to  the  public.” 

Raoul  Berger,  concert  violinist  turned 
lawyer  and  authority  on  the  U.S.  Consti¬ 
tution,  said  there  were  no  precedents  for 
the  president’s  concealment  of  information 
from  Congress.  He  blamed  Watergate  on 
the  excesses  of  e-\ecutive  power  and  de¬ 
clared  that  excesses  in  congressional  in¬ 
quisitions  is  better  for  the  democratic 
form  of  government  than  the  control  of 
the  free  flow  of  information  by  an  incum¬ 
bent  in  the  White  House. 

He  urged  the  news  executives,  “lets  get 
back  to  the  Constitution.” 


tion  system.  The  action  came  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  NAAP. 

NAAP  is  a  national  service  and  educa¬ 
tional  organization  representing  the  lead¬ 
ing  publishers  of  shopping  guides  and 
free  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  resolution  in  part  read : 

“  .  .  .  the  burden  of  the  growing  news¬ 
print  shortage  is  falling  most  heavily  on 
small  publications  .  .  .  (and)  many  small, 
independent  printers  and  publishers  are 
being  cut  off  entirely  from  their  regpilar 
newsprint  supply  .  .  .  (and)  direct  mill 
contracts  held  by  larger  producers  are 
limiting  available  supplies  and  have  al¬ 
ready  forced  the  black  market  price  of 
newsprint  to  levels  of  approximately  200 
percent  of  the  price  authorized  under 
present  federal  price  guidelines.” 

“.  .  .  be  it  resolved  that  the  newsprint 
industry  be  placed  on  notice  to  exercise  its 
responsibility  under  the  free  enterprise 
system  by  taking  immediate  steps  to  insti¬ 
tute  an  allocation  system  assuring  deliv¬ 
ery  to  all  printer-publishers  of  no  less 
than  70  per  cent  of  their  1972  purchases, 
obtained  either  direct  from  the  mill  or 
through  jobbers.” 

NAAP  also  called  on  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  to  establish  such  a  system  if  the 
newsprint  manufacturers  fail  to  do  so  on 
their  own. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


A^TIQlJ^:S 


Antiques  in  America 

“Antiques  in  America”  is 
written  by  Harry  Baker,  a 
news()aj)erman  who  grew 
up  in  the  furniture  design 
business,  is  himself  a  collec¬ 
tor  and  antiques  expert.  It 
is  specific,  illustrated,  prac¬ 
tical.  His  column  is  respect¬ 
ed  by  professionals  but 
profitable  to  amateurs  and 
is  written  with  real  Yankee 
humor  and  literary  econ¬ 
omy.  The  Washington  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  are 
two  of  the  subscribers.  For 
samples  and  prices  write 
The  Providence  Journal, 
Room  416,  Providence,  R.I. 
02902. 


WRITE  FOR  PROFIT!  ‘  How  to  Syn- 
dicate**  by  successful  syndicate  opera¬ 
tor.  Proven  methods,  pricini?.  sales  aids 
$o«00.  JPA,  Box  4U957a»  Los  Angeles 
Calif.  90049. 


I  COISTKSTS 


PLAY  “BINGO  NAMES”  IN  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER.  The  new  i)cople- 
pleasing  fun  game  for  all  ages.  Read¬ 
ers  use  their  own  names  to  play  this 
fascinating,  addictive,  computerized, 
alphabetical  take-off  on  “Bingo”  I  Im¬ 
plement  for  Circulation,  Merchant 
Tie-in,  etc.  (Let  us  help  you  count 
the  ways!)  Send  for  sample  package: 
NUWORD  GAME,  INC.,  BOX  413. 
SOUTHFIELD.  MICH.  48075. 


GHMERAL 

CONTEMPORARY  FEATURES 
At  last  I  A  feminist  column  with  wit, 
style,  humor.  It’s  Changing  Woman, 
another  winner  from  Contemporary 
Feature  Service,  Box  404,  Chappaqua. 
N.Y.  10514.  Today’s  features  for  to¬ 
day’s  readers.  Write  for  samples. 


HEALTH  CORRESPONDENT,  D.  C.- 
based  seeks  outlets  for  twice-weekly  col¬ 
umn  and  twice-monthly  feature.  Experi¬ 
enced  health  care,  law,  print.  Box  1680, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PARENT  TIPS 

PAUL’S  PARENT  TIPS— Lively  an- 
nwers  to  questions  all  kids  (and 
adults)  pose.  20  years  experience. 
Samples.  P.  Burns,  436  Morse,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio  45420. 


YOUR  WEEKLY  TRAVEL  and  recre¬ 
ation  page  or  supplement.  No  work  tor 
.vou,  only  profit.  Travel  Rates  & 
I’laces,  Box  246,  Woodside,  N.Y.  11377. 

FREE  WEEKLY  COLUMN  “yacatipn 

•  Ideas.”  Inside  stuff,  how-to  info,  in- 

•  formative.  Order  3  months  sample  (sent 
.  monthly)  on  your  newspaper  letter- 
,  head.  Gustav  Berle,  P.O.  Box  5740, 
Ipikcsville,  Md.  21208. 


ANNOUNCEMKNTS 
BVSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

ESTABLISHED  INDEPENDENT  deliv¬ 
ery  service,  excellent  clients,  contracts, 
potential.  Area  1.  Owner  has  other  in¬ 
terest.  Box  1633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EOUACCTORsTncm^  I 

WANTED:  Collecting  daily  and  weekly  ! 
newspaper  logos.  Please  send  logo  off 
etlitorial  page,  stationery,  etc.  to:  1056  ! 
Court  Ave.,  Higland  Park,  Ill.  60035.  i 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.— 32401, 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGE’MENT 
134  S.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap- 
pra  sing  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  'Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker 
13S8  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.  91 7*6 
Daily  Sales,  Appraisals:  (714)  982-0424 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NORTH  JERSEY  offset  weekly.  One  1 
owner  for  nearly  50  years.  Good  poten¬ 
tial.  Priced  less  than  half  of  gross, 
which  is  over  $70,000.  Terms.  3500  cir¬ 
culation.  Box  1649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IDEALLY  LOCATED  southern  New 
England  offset  weekly-captive  shopper. 
8500  paid  circulation,  no  plant,  $185,000 
gross.  Sell  $135,000.  Terms:  $60,000 
down,  wilt  finance  balance.  Declare  fi¬ 
nancial  and  professional  responsibility 
first  letter.  Box  1573,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 

AREA  1 — Profitable  monthly,  estab¬ 
lished  20  years.  New  York  City  area. 
Box  1629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENT.S 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  12  years  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  large  weekly/small  daily. 
Box  1283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  TIME  WANTED 

NEED  COMMERCIAL  QUALITY 
printers  for  circular  printing.  Heat-set 
equipment  a  necessity.  For  2-year  con¬ 
tract  of  monthly  circular  printing  in 
several  key  regions  across  the  country. 
Box  1587,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWIN  SUBURBAN  WEEKLIES  on 
Long  Island,  N.Y.  Real  estate,  business 
and  equipment.  Box  1545,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OFFSET  WEEKLY  established  1908 
in  Area  3.  County  seat,  circulation 
over  4M.  Ideal  for  husband-wife  ag-  ! 
gressive  team.  Good  businessman  could 
double  current  $65M  gross  in  a  year,  j 
Computer  typesetting,  own  camera  and  i 
press.  Publisher  moving  back  to  metro  j 
area.  Award-winning  paper.  Box  1285,  , 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^^^l^EWSPAPER^ROKER^^ 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (813)  733-8053  nights:  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1502  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001,  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

ROBERT  N,  BOLITHO 
Newspaper  sales,  appraisals,  consult¬ 
ing.  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice.  10000  West  75th,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66204.  Office:  (913)  236-5280; 
Res:  (913)  381-6815.  Be  glad  to  meet 
you  at  Kansas  City  International. 


CHAIN  OF  THREH  tabloid  weeklies:  2  | 
years  old.  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  suburbs:  : 
ideal  for  husband-wife  team :  Salesman,  | 
Ed'tor.  Office.  Contract  Printer  goes  i 
with  deal.  Priced  low  to  sell  (partners  ; 
want  out).  Move  Fasti  Box  1651, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 

(303)  279-6345 

ZONE  4 — Weekly  duo  $700M  plus 
gross,  $I50M  net.  excellent  offset 
niant,  high  growth  locale,  financial 
references  first  letter.  Box  1053,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

BERKEJY  color  separation  enlarger  sys¬ 
tem,  with  computer.  $5750.  O.N.E., 
P.O.  Box  226,  Norcross,  Ga.  30071. 
(404)  448-6550. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

LINOFILM  SUPER  QUICKS  —  Two 
wide-range  quicks  with  option  cabinets 
and  grids,  $17,500  each.  Contact  Jerry 
Prescott,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  P.O. 
Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33731. 
(813)  894-1111. 

CAN’T  GO  OFFSET?  Letterpress  bet¬ 
ter  with  jmDuraluminum  Base.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr..  Medina.  Ohio  44256. 

LOW  COST  PHOTO  COMPOSITION 
2  AM  725  Varityper  photosetters.  Man¬ 
ufactured  by  Photon.  3  face  fonts  equal 
27  sizes  per  font  (112  characters  per 
face).  6-18  pt.  range.  4  fonts  and  pro¬ 
gressive  tape  included.  Hyphenless 
(automatic  justification).  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Under  continuous  maintenance 
contract.  $4,500  each. 

STROMBERG  PUBLICATIONS.  INC. 
(301)  465-3333,  ext.  53 


PROFITABLE  OFFSET  suburban 
weekly.  Upper  Area  3  metro  county. 
Paid  circulation  4M  plus.  $100,000 
gross.  Owner  moving  up.  Ideal  man 
and  wife  s’tuation.  gross.  Terms. 
Box  1549,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTY  EXCLUSIVE  offset  weekly 
in  Montana.  New  listing,  includes  part 
ownership  of  central  press  set-up.  Clean 
air  and  blue  skies.  Illness  forces  sale. 
$35,000  gross,  offererl  with  or  without 
building,  29r{-  down. 

JOHN  N.  JEPSON 
P.O.  Box  ”B”  Townsend,  Mont. 

Ph:  (406)  266-4223 

ESTABLISHED  OFFSET  WEEKLY, 
waterfront  town,  growing  county  in 
Area  2.  Gross  near  $200,000,  circulation 
7500.  Part  ownership  available  to  right 
person :  dedicated,  serious  newspaper, 
man  preferred.  Price,  terms  depend  on 
buyer.  Box  1669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THREE  NORTH  CAROLINA  weeklies 
plus  excellent  offset  plant.  Gross 
$420,000.  Good  profits.  Dynamic  com¬ 
munities.  Box  1658,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTON  713-10,  3  years,  8  type  faces, 
good  condition.  $4500. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  226  Norcross,  Ga.  30071 
(404)  448-6550 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provideil  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Pro<lurts. 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel.  N.  J.  08057. 
(609)  ’235-7614. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  St..  N.Y.C.  (212)  964-1370. 

GOOD  BUYS — offset  composition  equip¬ 
ment  (trade-ins  for  Compugraphics) 
from  clean  plants  and  proud  owners: 
Justowriters.  used  Compugraphics.  Fo- 
totype  Compositors,  Headliners,  Fair- 
child  PTS  2020.  Photon  713-5,  Linofilm 
Quick,  ATF,  Varltypers,  etc.  National 
Publishers’  Supply  Corp.,  Berlin.  Wis. 
54923  or  18  W.  22nd,  NYC  10010. 


ENGRAVING 

HELL-KLISCHOGRAPH  model  K181 
and  control  console.  Excellent  condition. 
Engraves  dry  from  magnesium  plate. 
Best  offer.  Call  Mr.  Gervon,  (609) 
989-7800. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  cold  type  paper  and 
litho  films.  National  Publishers’  Sup¬ 
ply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin.  Wis.  54923, 
phone  (414)  361-0660,  or  18  W.  22nd. 
NYC.  10010,  phone  (212)  691-9850. 


EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  October  13,  1973 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  ordarl 


4-wtcks . $1.15  ptr  lint,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.35  per  iine,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.45  per  iine. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
;  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numben  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 


^ - 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 

^  etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  waoted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

(Ramitfanco  should  accompany  Class- 
Mod  copy  when  submitted  unless 
credit  has  been  established!. 


4-vKeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.00  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations,  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $3.60  per  agate  line — $50.40  per 
I  column  inch  minimum  space. 

'■  ClassMad  Contract  Ratos  Availablo 
On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
$50  Third  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  &  Sl’PPLIES 

MlSCELLAmOVS 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the 
box  number  Riven  in  the 
ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher, 
850  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the 
number  of  clips  submitted 
in  response  to  an  ad.  In¬ 
clude  only  material  which 
can  be  forwarded  in  a 
large  manilla  envelope. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  not 
responsible  for  the  return 
of  any  material  submitted 
to  its  advertisers. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MISCELLANEOVS 


COMPSTAR  191  $18,000 

PHOTON  560s  (3)  each  $12,000 

EKTAMATIC/MOHR  Dryer  $  BOO 

ST  AT  KING  $  1,000 

2  ELECTRONS  (Tape)  each  S  2,000 

6  MONARCHS  $50,000 

2  McGANN-M  type  conveyors 

each  handles  5  machines,  each  $  4,000 
HAMMOND  Thintype  Saw  $  800 

LINO  31s  (Tape)  each  $  1,000 

2  LINO  36s— 12  to  36  pt. 

Bo<Iini  mats,  each  $  4,000 

7  LINO  298  w/saws  and  quad- 

ders  each  $  1,000 

2  LUDLOWS  w/assorted  sticks, 
each  $  1,500 

5  LUDLOW  Cabinets  w/mats  $  8,000 

2  ELRODS  w/cooiintc  units  $  3,000 

2  MONOTYPE  Strip  Casters  w/ 

cooling  unit  $  3,000 

1 — 60  ft.  Overhead  Conveyor  for 

1  and  2  column  galleys  $  1,000 

10  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers,  each  $  200 

2  ROUSE  Vertical  Miterers, 
each  $  100 

ROUSE  Band  Saw  $  200 

6  VANDERCOOK  Proofpresscs 

from  (6  modeis  to  page  size)  $  200 


Call  Dick  Boss,  The  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  (513)  721-2700 


WILL  SHX,L  ALL  OR  ANY  PART  OF 

THE  FOLLOWING: 

JustaTape  Jr.  —  Compugraphic  with 
spare  parts  kit  including  extra  read¬ 
er  and  punch  block. 

1  Gas  operated  Hammond  Easy  Caster 
— full  page. 

1  Nolan  Radial  Router  adjustable,  table 
motor. 

1  Goss  planer  Serial  No.  27  with  1  H.P. 
motor. 

1  Niagara  Guillotine  cut-off  manual 
operated. 

1  Model  C4  Intertype  with  3  mags — 
new  drive  system.  TTS  operated 
(7307)  Serial  No.  on  machine  (24685). 

1  Model  C  (8135)  Intertype  with  Vis- 
ualite  mag — TTS  unit  (4612)  plus  2 
Brass  mags — 14  pt.  and  10  pt.  fonts. 

1  Model  C  (8134)  Intertype  with  Vis- 
ualite  mag  TTS  unit  (5280). 

1  Model  C  (8137)  Intertype  with  Mohr 
Saw  and  Star  quadder,  3  mags  plus 
split  side  mag. 

1  Rouse  Mitering  machine  (M563)  used 
very  little  with  horse  motor. 

1  Nolan  Remelt  pot,  gas  operated. 
(Model  500),  Thermostat  controlled, 
like  new. 

1  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
mat  roller  molding  machine  Serial 
No.  39. 

12  Turtles — Steel  rollers,  adjustable 
legs. 

18  Steel  and  Aluminum  Chase  for 
make-up. 

1  Hamilton  Electric  operated  Storage 
Cabinet  for  full  pages.  Assortment  of 
Tables  and  storage  cabinets — abun¬ 
dant  amount  of  Steel  Base  for  11  era 
and  22V(i  em  columns. 

Trays  and  galleys  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions. 

1  (6637)  Sta-Hi  mat  dryer. 

1  16-page  Wood  Bee  Line  Rotary  press 
— 32-page  tabloid — with  folder. 

1  Pony  plate  caster  with  cut-off  and 
plate  cooler — 5  ton  Electric  operated 
pot — all  controls  for  Electrical  oper¬ 
ation  included. 

Available  October  15.  Call  (618) 

891-2600  or  write  Bill  Doolittle,  Box 

318,  Saranac  Lake,  New  York  12983. 


BRUNING  MODBIL  1300  copier  s/nl72. 
2  mo<lel  G4  Intertypes  #19480  and 
24743,  2  Electric  FVods.  Sta-Hi  Premier 
Shaver,  #12265336H1.  Wood  Pony  Auto- 
Iilate  #656  w,th  22%"  cutoff.  Wood 
Milling  Machine,  Sta-Hi  Curved  plate 
router  #84625  with  22%  and  23  fl,  cylin¬ 
ders,  Sta-Hi  formers  #L632l  and 
N6787,  6-ton  Nolan  electric  pot  440v, 
DM  48  and  M32  Master  Etchers.  Con¬ 
tact  Peter  McAdams,  Alton  Telegraph, 
111  E.  Broadway,  Alton,  111.  62002. 
(618)  465-6641. 


NEW'SFRiyT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
t  Paper  Corp..  1896  Westwootl  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MAUliyERY 

2-UNIT  GOSS  SUBURBAN  web  offset. 
Excellent  condition.  Can  be  seen  run¬ 
ning  at  least  through  November.  Avail¬ 
able  this  year.  Best  bargain  around. 
Priced  some  40  to  .50%  under  anywhere 
else.  Seeing  is  liolieving.  Contact  John 
Taylor,  G.azette,  Box  1200,  Seguin, 
Texas  78155.  Phone  (512)  379-5402. 


GOSS  URBANITE,  3  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburban. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

COTTRELL  4  or  5  unit  V-l$, 
excellent  condition. 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD,  22%  x 
31.  2  unit. 

GOSS  (^IMMUNITY.  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

COTTRELL  5  unit  V-15A.  new 
1969. 

HOE  ALLER  units. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 

CX)LOR  KING,  2  units,  2  roll  stands, 
quarter  folder,  counterstacker,  electric 
roll  hoist,  ink  agitators,  can  sea 
running,  new  1964.  E.  H.  Richey  Co., 
1417  Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90015.  (213)  748-5954. 


Hoe  Color  Convertible 

6  units,  3  Super  imposed  Color 
Plate  Cylinders,  22%"  cutoff, 
double  balloon  formers,  skip 
slitters,  reels,  tensions,  pasters, 
speed  50,000  per  hour,  manu¬ 
factured  1952-64. 

Goss  Headliner  Mark  I 

7  units,  2  Color  Cylinders,  23A" 
cutoff. 

Goss  Urbanite 

5  units,  1  heavy  duty  folder,  1 
standard  folder  with  %  page  at¬ 
tachment,  5  sets  standard  roll 
arms,  3  sets  reels,  tensions  and 
pasters. 

Color  Deck 

and  balloon  former  for  22%" 
cutoff  for  press  with  91"  frames. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  NJ.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  3  unita  with 
folder.  15  hp,  1965-66  model.  One  unit 
ba.s  sidelay.  $39,000.  NEWS  KING 
add-on  unit.  Br,Tnd  new  with  roll 
stand.  $14,500.  NEAVS  KING  (2)  add¬ 
on  units.  Stackeil  with  stacked  roll 
stands.  Brand  new,  $29,000.  NEWS 
KING  foider,  used.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  I5hp,  hoist,  ail  controls,  $7,500. 
N.  J.  Babb,  Box  1777,  Spartanburg, 
S.C.  29301.  (803)  585-3678. 

5-UNlT  HOE 

WITH  SATELLITE  UNIT 

Hoe  Automatic  Pasters.  Cutoff  22  3/4 
in.  Double  Folder,  conveyor.  Operated 
to  Sept.  1.  Will  sell  all  or  any  part  of 
press:  Satellite  Unit,  black  units,  dou¬ 
ble  folder,  Hoe  automatic  reels,  pasters, 
conveyor,  rollers,  anglebars,  upper  for¬ 
mer,  spare  parts. 

10  COMETS 

"600”  Series,  electric  pots,  tape  units, 
Shaffstall  detectors.  Starting  prices 
$1500.  Movlels  35-36  Linos.  Intertypes. 
Models  F-4.  F-4-4,  G-4.2.  Many  other 
items  at  bargain  prices.  Phone  or  write 
for  brochure. 

CLAREMONT  PRESS.  506  Arballo 
Dr..  San  Francisco,  Calif,  94132.  (415) 
587-2866 

6-UNIT  COTTRELL  V-15A.  in¬ 
stalled  new  Dccemlier  1972.  In¬ 
cludes  30hp  drive,  50"  roll  stands. 
Baldwin  water  system,  hoist,  re¬ 
lated  miscellaneous.  This  is  a  rare 
buy  in  a  press  of  this  size,  this 
age.  $100,000.  Will  consider  break¬ 
ing  up.  Delivery  in  4  weeks. 

3  unit  VANGUARD  $20,000 

COLOR  KING  Balloon  $3,500 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  226  Norcross,  Ga.  30071 
(404)  448-6550 

2-UNIT  AFT-WEB  press.  22%  x  35" 
including  rollstand,  %  folder,  com¬ 
pressor  and  hoist.  Price  $23,500.  Ph: 
(503)  282-8211. 

HOE  5.UNIT  PRINTMASTEHt  PRESS, 
two  color  cylinders. 

GOSS  5-UNlT  UNIVERSAL  PRESS, 
one  color  cylinder. 

George  C.  Oxford,  Box  8483, 

Boise,  Idaho  83707. 


W  A^TEn  TO  BL  Y 


NEW  JERSEY  PRINTER  requires  ad- 
<rtionnl  newsprint.  White  32  pound- 
sizes  15",  30",  45"  or  60"  widths.  Can 
use  400  tons.  Reply  to  Box  808,  East 
Norwich,  N.Y.  11732  or  call  Roy  Lach, 
(516)  433-1720. 


USED  PAPER  ROLL  HANDLER 
IN  GOOD  CONDITION. 

BOX  1570,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  7200 
in  good  working  condition. 
Phone  (212)  673-3390. 


WE’LL  PAY  $200  a  ton  for  newsprint 
rolls.  Zone  2.  Box  1675,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GOSS  MARK  I  Headliner.  4  or  more 
units.  22%-inch  cutoff.  Color  deck, 
automatic  pasters.  Balloon  formers. 
CLAREMONT  PRESS 
506  Arballo  Dr. 

San  Francisco,  CaliL  94132 


USED  ADDRESSOGRAPH  top  drawer 
1800  for  CB  plates.  Contact  Ken  Herb, 
P.O.  Box  567,  Green  Valley,  Ariz. 
85614.  (602)  625-4205. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

^cmcvLATioi^^ 

INDEPENDENT  circulation  pro  desires 
short  term  contracts.  Straight  salary. 
No  commissions.  No  gimmicks.  Just 
solid  circulation.  Box  1646,  Editor  4c 
Publisher. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS 


IS  YOUR  MAN 
LISTED  HERE? 

Below  are  a  few  samples  of  media  exec¬ 
utives  in  our  confidential  file,  ready  to 
move  up  to  higher  position  or  larger 
firm  with  advancement  opportunity.  All 
successful,  well-adjusted,  proven  rec¬ 
ords.  They  could  not  contoct  you  di¬ 
rectly  but  can  go  through  our  ethical, 
confidential  middleman  services.  (Ap¬ 
proximate  salary  range  needed  in  pa¬ 
renthesis.) 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR, 
major  metro.  Young,  real  stem- 
winder.  ($30,000) 

PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR  major  na¬ 
tional  publication,  experienced  in  data 
processing.  ($30,000) 

PUBLISHER  with  small  group.  Really 
successful  hired  manager  with  no 
ownership  interest.  Early  SO's.  ($45,- 
000) 

CORPORATE  PR  DIRECTOR  of  For¬ 
tune  100  major  company.  Early  30's. 
($25,000) 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  metro 
daily,  staff  of  25.  Under  30.  ($20,- 
000). 

ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER.  ] 
50,000  circulation  daily  above  200  em¬ 
ployees.  Strong  sales,  production 
background.  Under  40.  ($28,000). 

CIRCULATOR,  metro  daily,  proven 
growth  record  even  with  price  in¬ 
creases.  ($23,000) 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR,  major  re¬ 
tail  organization,  handling  low  6-fig¬ 
ure  budget.  Highly  imaginative. 
Strong  background  in  newspapers, 
wants  to  return.  ($24,000) 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  33,000  daily  staff 
of  25.  Early  30's.  Community  minded. 
($25,000) 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  mid-size 
daily  with  growth  record.  Under  40. 
(Wants  incentive  plan  with  opportun¬ 
ity  to  beat  $25,000) 

MANY  MORE  top  flight,  all  ages,  $15,- 
000  to  $85,000,  from  all  sections  of  U.S. 
Contact  Leland  Gouriey,  GOURLEY 
ASSOCIATES,  Suite  200,  Capitol  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Bldg.,  Box  53404,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.  73105. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J.  07307 
(201)  659-6888 


TYPESETTING 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGEMENT 


PERSONNEL 


PRODUCTION 

Dir.  of  Systems  (#2)  To  $25,000 
Composing  Rm.  Foreman 
(#2)  to  15,000 

Equip.  Serv.  Supv.  (#2)  to  18,000 
Mailroom  Supv.  (#2)  to  20,000 
Composing  Rm.  Foreman 

(#2)  to  18,000 

Composing  Rm.  Foreman 

(#3)  to  18,000 

Prodution  Engineer  (it 5)  to  16,000 
Dir.  of  EDP  Syst.  (*5)  to  25,000 
Production  Mgr.  (#9)  to  25,000 
Production  Supv.  (#4)  to  19,003 
Pressroom  Supt.  (#1)  to  17,000 
Pressroom  Foreman  (#6)  to  16,000 
.Mailroom  Supt.  (it5)  to  12,000 
Production  Mgr.  (#5)  to  20,000 
Dir,  of  Production  (#4)  to  45,000 
Industrial  Engr.  (#4)  to  19,000 
Quality  Assur.  Eng.  (it4)  to  13,000 
Engineering  Mgr.  (#2)  to  35,(H)0 
Production  Mgr.  (#2)  to  20,000 
Maintenance  Engr.  (#5)  to  15,000 
Composing  Rm.  Foreman 

(*9)  to  22,000 

Production  Mgr,  (#4)  to  20,000 
Asst.  C.  R.  Mgr.  (#1)  to  16,000 
Composing  Rm.  Foreman 

(it9)  to  16,000 

Production  Mgr.  (#7)  to  19,000 
Composing  Rm.  Foreman 

(#2)  to  26,000 


Pressroom  Foreman  (#5) 

to 

15,000 

Asst.  Prod.  Mgr.  (#5) 

to 

19,000 

Production  Eng.  (ifS) 

to 

25,000 

Production  Mgr.  (itl) 

to 

35,000 

Pressroom  Supt.  (#1) 

to 

21,000 

ADVERTISING 

Ad  Manager  (#2) 

to  $20,000 

Classified  Mgr.  (#9) 

to 

25,000 

Retail  Manager  (#9) 

to 

25,000 

Ad  Director  (#2) 

to 

18,000 

Classified  Mgr.  (#3) 

to 

17,000 

Classified  Mgr.  (#4) 

to 

16,000 

Retail  Ad  Mgr.  (#3) 

to 

20,000 

CIRCULATION 

Circulation  Mgr.  (ifi) 

to  $25,000 

Circulation  Mgr.  (if-2) 

to 

12,000 

Circulation  Mgr.  (it2) 

to 

14,000 

Asst.  Circ.  Mgr.  (itS) 

to 

16,000 

Dist.  Circ.  Mgr.  (#3) 

to 

13,000 

Circulation  Dir.  (#2) 

to 

20,000 

LINOTYPE  COMPOSITION,  7*  a  line 
up.  Top  quality  repros.  Books,  maga¬ 
zines.  newsletters  our  specialty.  (3all 
Angelo,  (212)  675-2216. 


Help 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 

Gen.  Mgr.  (#2)  to  $25K 

V.  P.  and  Bus.  Mgr.  (#5)  to  30,000 

Bus.  Mgr.  (its)  to  16,000 

Asst,  to  Pres.  (itS)  to  25,000 

General  Mgr.  (it9)  to  35,000 

General  Mgr.  (#1)  to  20,000 


Wanted  ••• 


Numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  E  &  P 
Employment  Zone  Chart 


All  Positions  Fee  Paid 


ACADEMIC 


Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 


OUR  ENROLLMENT  ZOOMED,  so  we 
need  2  reporting  and/or  copy  editing 
teachers.  Must  have  5-to-lO  years  solid 
newspaper  news  experience.  Teach  part 
time,  also  take  nearly  full  graduate 
course  (any  field).  Start  January  7. 
$500-1000  monthly.  Gordon  Sabine,  Di¬ 
rector,  School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52242.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 
Executive  Search  Consultants 
33  West  Second  Street 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(215)  565-0800 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

THE  LAS  VEGAS  REVIEW  JOURNAL 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  ex- 
Iierienced  business  manager.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and/or  letter  to  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  Las  Vegas  Review  Journal,  P.O. 
Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89101. 


ASSISTANT  CREDIT  MANAGER 
The  Miami  Herald  has  a  position  open 
for  an  Assistant  Credit  Manager.  Can¬ 
didate  should  have  newspaper  or  related 
Credit  background  with  solid  skills  in 
all  phases  of  Credit  and  Collection  Man¬ 
agement. 

Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to; 

Lew  Sacks 

Employment  Manager 
The  Miami  Herald 
1  Herald  Plaza 
Miami,  Florida  33101 


CONTROLLER 

A  major  Florida  newspaper  is  seeking 
an  aggressive  person  in  the  financial 
field  as  Controller,  who  has  extensive 
experience  in  budgeting,  cost  control 
and  forecasting.  You  will  be  responsible 
for  accounting  functions,  that  include 
financial  reporting,  billing  and  accounts 
receivable.  You  should  have  the  technical 
capacity  through  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  handle  a  medium  sized  com¬ 
pany's  daily  financial  operations.  Those 
interested  should  include  in  a  resume 
experience  and  educational  background, 
personal  data  and  salary  requirements. 
Reply  to  Box  1533,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  SAN  DIEGO 
Suburban  weekly,  3000  circulation. 
Covers  all  phases,  major  effort  needed 
in  hiring  and  directing  personnel  to 
build  circulation,  display  ads  and  clas¬ 
sified.  Salary  and  bonus.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1655,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
FOR  GROWING 
NEWSPAPER  GROUP 

We  need  e  top-notch  general  man¬ 
ager  of  all  our  newspapers  who  can 
grow  with  them  and  participate  in  a 
wall-financed  acquisition  program. 

The  parson  we  want  must  be  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
work — advertising,  editorial,  circula¬ 
tion,  personnel,  production  and  cost 
control. 

You  must  be  able  to  give  directions  in 
a  manner  that  gets  results,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  be  abrasive  since  we 
have  good  people  working  for  us. 
You  must  be  profit-minded,  but  we 
know  that  to  increase  earnings,  we 
must  also  have  newspapers  that  serv¬ 
ice  their  areas  well. 

Send  resume  and  career  objectives, 
which  will  be  held  in  confidence,  to: 

Box  1616, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


CONTROLLER-CPA/MBA  with  super¬ 
visory  knowledge  of  EDP.  Must  have 
potential  as  a  publisher  within  progres¬ 
sive  group.  Excellent  benefits.  Located 
in  Zone  2,  40-50,000  daily  and  Sunday. 
Submit  full  details  including  earnings 
history  to  Box  1617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

OPPORTUNITY 

One  of  the  Midwest’s  most  progressive 
newspapers  is  searching  for  an  assist¬ 
ant  circulation  manager.  Our  circula¬ 
tion  is  under  40,000  and  we  offer  a 
superb  package  of  fringe  benefits.  Let 
us  hear  from  you  in  confidence.  Box 
1532.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE  ON  THE  WAY  UP  .  .  . 
If  you  are  a  district  manager  and 
ready  to  move  up  to  a  26,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  Zone  5,  let’s  talk  things 
over.  We  have  a  lot  going  for  us  and 
for  you — good  fringes,  good  living, 
good  people.  Box  1536,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  an  exi)erienced 
and  enthusiastic  circulation  director  for 
a  suburban  weekly  group  of  newspa¬ 
pers  located  in  Area  2.  If  interested 
please  send  resume  to  Box  1579,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  large 
suburban  weekly.  Need  voluntary  pay 
experience.  Excellent  opportunity.  Con¬ 
tact  Shepherd  Publications,  P.O.  Box  9, 
Palatine,  III.  60067. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


SHARP,  AGGRESSIVE  shirt-sleeve  ad 
salesman.  Will  listen  to  new  J-School 
grads.  Can  learn  all  departments.  Grow¬ 
ing  Zone  8  weekly,  beautiful  area.  Must 
include  resume,  references,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  first  letter.  Box  1589, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

WANTED :  MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE 
for  Midwest  newspaper  group  to  replace 
25  year  old  who  joined  us  right  out  of 
college  and  has  moved  to  Advertising 
Director  position  with  one  of  our 
papers.  If  you  are  willing  to  work  hard 
and  learn,  we  have  the  program  to 
move  you  into  management  at  a  young 
age.  Degree  is  necessary.  Masters 
degree  and/or  some  sales  experience 
helpful.  Starting  salary  $15,000  to 
$18,000.  Send  resume  to  Box  1596, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESPERSON 

Sacramento,  California 
The  Sacramento  Bee  has  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  experienced  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesperson.  _  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience 
— to  $314.71  per  week.  Must  have 
layout  ability.  Permanent,  full-time 
position  offers  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  and  employe  benefits.  Apply  in 
person  or  send  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 

McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 
21st  Sc  Q 

Sacramento,  California  95816 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

BEAUTIFUL  AREA  on  the  salt  water, 
northern  Area  9,  needs  aggressive,  pro¬ 
motional  minded  classified  and  display 
sales  representatives  for  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  related  publica- 
tions.  Box  1576,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  studeiit 
newspaper  at  Midwest  university.  Mini¬ 
mum  1  year  experience  on  daily  ad 
staff,  with  ability  to  work  with  and 
train  display  and  classified  ad  students 
in  sales,  layout  and  design.  Box  1657, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

OUR  MAJOR  NEW  YORK  DAILY  is 
growing.  We  need  aggressive,  sales- 
oriented  people  to  manage  demanding 
national  assignments.  Liaison  with  key 
executives.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
marketing  techniques  and  use  of  pr^ 
sentations  to  accomplish  sales  goals  is 
necessary.  Prior  national  exi)erience  re¬ 
quired.  A  challenging,  creative  position 
that  requires  imagination.  Good  bene¬ 
fits.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  confidential  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history  to  Box  1681,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  large 
suburban  weeklies.  Chance  to  become 
zone  manager,  salary  plus  commission. 
Apply  Shepherd  Publications,  P.O.  Box 
9,  Palatine.  HI.  60067. _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALES  posi¬ 
tion  now  open  with  Corvallis  Gazette- 
Times  in  Corvallis,  Oregon.  Person 
must  have  a  minimum  of  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper  sales.  Pay  range 
is  $155  to  $190  per  week  plus  bonuses 
and  commissions.  Apply  only  if  you  are 
a  professional  advertising  salesman  who 
wants  to  be  associated  with  a  progres¬ 
sive  daily  newspaper  in  a  university 
community.  Call  Bob  Dowless  collect  at 
(503)  753-2641. _ 

UNIVERSITY  TEACHING.  Opportunity 
to  gain  Masters  degree.  Teach  intro¬ 
ductory  advertising  course  parttime. 
At  least  2  years  professional  advertising 
experience.  Begin  January,  1974.  Reply 
L.  W.  Lanfranco,  Chairman,  Advertis¬ 
ing/Public  Relations  Sequence,  College 
of  Journalism,  University  of  South  Car¬ 
olina,  Columbia,  S.C.  29208. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
^^EDlfoRIAir 


HELP  WANTED 

'^^EDiTom^r^ 


HELP  WANTED 

^Tmwijcfid^ 


CX)PY  BDITOR  with  skills  to  sharpen 
wire  and  local  writintr,  produce  brittht 
heads.  Makeup  interest  he'p'ul.  Call  or 
write  Ralph  Lanser.  MannKinsr  Editor, 
Dayton  (Ohio)  journal  Herald  45401. 
Phone  (513)  223-1111. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  prize-winning 
small  daily  near  dynamic  Southern  city 
with  big  league  and  college  sports. 
Major  assignment,  to  cover  sports  of 
several  high  schools,  direct  growing 
staff.  Box  1562,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  NEED  bright,  aggressive  reporters 
with  2  to  5  years  experience  for  a  med¬ 
ium  sized  daily  in  a  Midwestern  uni¬ 
versity  city.  Box  1627,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  California 
suburban  daily.  Must  have  editorial 
writing  experience.  Please  send  com¬ 
plete  resume  of  background,  including 
education  and  work  experience  with 
examples  of  editorials  actually  pub¬ 
lished  to  Box  1571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
All  replies  will  be  treated  confidentially. 
Excellent  salary  and  employee  benefits. 


DESKMAN  for  Midwest  50,000  daily. 
Seek  pro  with  at  least  1  year  experi-  | 
ence  on  copy  desk.  Career  opportunity  ! 
for  right  person.  Excellent  salary  and  i 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume,  date  avail-  | 
able  to  Box  1622,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Zone  9  daily  i 
newspaper.  Want  person  with  proven  i 
management  ability  to  supervise  and 
direct  all  Editorial  departments.  Send 
written  resume  with  complete  details 
of  education,  experience  and  minimum  i 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1569,  Editor 
&  Publiser.  All  applications  will  be 
held  confidential. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  TEAM.  All 
around  reporter-photographer  to  handle 
small  but  lively  news  bureau  in  town 
of  2500  for  5-day  daily  25  miles  away,  j 
Wife  to  run  office  supply  operation  in  j 
same  building.  Modern  apartment  avail¬ 
able  at  reasonable  rent.  A  good  pack¬ 
age  deal  in  the  Rockies.  Call  George 
Ledermann.  (303)  539-6691  days,  or 
(303)  539-4969  evenings  in  Salida,  Colo. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  AM 

At  least  3  years  experience.  Excellent 
working  conditions  and  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Resume  and  saiary  requirements  to 
City  Editor,  Sun-Sentinel,  P.O.  Box 
131,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33302, 

NEWS  EDITOR  needed  for  fast  grow¬ 
ing  small  5-day  offset  daily.  Don’t  want 
clock  puncher.  Must  handle  all  news 
areas.  Contact  Don  Kirkpatrick,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Daiiy  Democrat,  Lamar,  Mo. 
64759. 


TOP-NOTCH  MANAGING  EDITOR  to 
put  spark  into  medium  size  Zone  2  AM. 
Challenging  position  for  aggressive 
shirt-sleeve  journalist  who  can  churn 
out  local  ropy  and  direct  staff  of  5. 
Box  1624.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


■WE’VE  GOT  AN  IDEA  about  news 
coverage — local,  in-depth,  different 
and  in  a  wider  area.  To  make  it  a 
reality,  we  need  to  expand  our  staff 
and  staff  management.  We’re  looking 
first  for  2  top-notch  managers  with 
solid  experience.  Call  one  a  city  ed¬ 
itor,  the  other  a  managing  editor. 
That’ll  do  until  wo  talk.  We’re  a 
medium  sized  Southeast  daily  looking 
towards  a  new  staff  of  20  profes¬ 
sionals.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  1801. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR — Chance  for  copy  edi¬ 
tor  to  join  26,000  daily  in  Zone  5  which 
has  converted  to  OCR-VDT  operation. 
40-hour  week.  Chance  for  advancement. 
Send  resume  and  layout  samples  to  Box 
1623.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR — Large  metro¬ 
politan  alternative  weekly  with  90.000 
circulation  seeks  tough,  experienced, 
imaginative  person  with  very  high 
standards  as  managing  editor.  Salary, 
bonuses  and  stock.  Box  1575,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

E6P  CtassMeds— 

As  effective  In 
the  newspaper  eemmnnlty 
os  your  newspapers  elossMeds 
ore  in  your  eommunltyl 
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POLICE  REPORTER-INVESTIGATOR 
for  aggressive  37,000  daily,  3-time  win¬ 
ner  of  state  Public  Service  Award. 
Send  samples,  resume,  present  salary 
to  W.  N.  Roesgen,  Editor,  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times-News. 


LOAD  LIGHTENER  WANTED  to  take 
heavy  burden  off  editor’s  shoulders. 
Copy  editing  capabilities  most  impor¬ 
tant  but  should  have  ability  to  take 
photos,  cover  stories  when  necessary. 
Multi-faceted  weekly  organization  is  ex¬ 
panding  fast:  much  future  potential. 
Minimum  2  years  experience.  Enclose  I 
resume,  ■current  salary  with  first  letter. 
Zone  2.  Box  1633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  public  em¬ 
ployee  weekly,  to  do  everything  includ¬ 
ing  limited  travel  in  New  York  State.  I 
State  low  6-figure  salary  requirements. 
Box  1615,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

COLUMNIST 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced 
newsman  to  be  the  new  entertainment 
writer  for  our  group  of  newspapers.  In 
addition  to  writing  skills,  the  job  re¬ 
quires  reviews  of  movies  and  plays, 
knowle<lge  of  the  spectrum  of  live  en¬ 
tertainment.  the  appetite  of  an  epicure 
and  the  news  sense  of  a  journeyman  re¬ 
porter. 

We  are  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  weekly 
newspaper  group  with  an  established 
record  in  entertainment,  music  and  the 
arts.  Omaha  is  the  right-sized,  stable, 
environmentally  sound  city  with  a  sur¬ 
prising  amount  of  culture  and  enter¬ 
tainment. 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  opportunity 
to  express  yourself  in  this  field,  and 
have  the  credentials,  please  send  your 
resume  to  Stanford  Lipsey,  Publisher. 
Sun  Newspapers,  4808  S.  25th  St., 
Omaha,  Neb.  68107. 

IF  YOU  ARE  CAPABLE  and  have  a 
desire  to  edit  and  manage  a  good 
weekly  newspaper  in  booming  Tennessee 
town,  call  (615)  526-7161  and  ask  for 
Mrs.  Osia  Williams. 


I  WRTTER/EDITOR — Immediate  opening 
on  Feedstuffs,  a  national  newspaper  for 
agribusiness.  Position  involves  report¬ 
ing  and  feature  writing.  Experience  or 
interest  in  agriculture  necessary.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Send  resume  or  call  Don  Nelson,  Miller 
!  Publishing  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
j  55440.  Phone  (612)  374-6200. 

TWO  POSITIONS 

The  Oneida,  N,Y.  Daily  Dispatch  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  sports  ed¬ 
itor.  Emphas's  will  be  on  high  school 
and  Colgate  University  coverage.  Ex¬ 
pect  state  desk  opening  in  December, 
j  Write  Max  Robinson.  Executive  Editor, 

■  Oneida  Dispatch,  102  Dispatch  Place, 
Oneida.  N.Y.  13421. 

1  EDITOR  sought  for  CATECHIST. 

!  monthly  magazine  for  Catholic  teachers 
j  of  religion.  Applicants  must  have  3-5 
'  years  of  journalism  experience,  some 
1  knowledge  of  catechetics  and  related 
d'sc'pline.  Position  open  immed'ately. 
Send  resume,  samples  to:  Rel'gious  Ed¬ 
ucation  Director.  Pflaum/ Standard,  38 
W.  5th  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Midwest  metropolitan  morning  daily  is 
seeking  an  alert,  conscientious  copy 
editor  who  is  able  to  turn  out  fast, 
clean  copy.  Journalism  graduate  w'th 
some  experience  which  proves  capabil¬ 
ities.  Ideal  situat'on  for  a  person  who 
wants  to  move  out  of  the  small  paper 
category.  Liberal  employee  benefits  and 
excellent  pay  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Give  full  details  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  work  experience  in  first  letter 
to  Box  1682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METALS  BUSINE3SS  PUBLICATION 
is  looking  for  an  experienced  news  ed¬ 
itor  or  business  editor  who  is  interested 
in  handling  the  management  of  daily 
news.  We  need  a  person  who  knows 
the  essentials  of  how  a  newspaper  op¬ 
erates.  Experience  in  business  or  fi¬ 
nancial  reporting  would  be  helnful.  If 
interested  write  Box  1666,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  PM  has  immediate  ! 
opening  for  experienced  reporter.  Full  I 
details  to  Box  167.7,  Eilitor  &  Publisher,  [ 

WRITER-EDITOR  I 

National  non-profit  organization  located 
in  Boston.  Mass.,  is  looking  for  a  j 
writer-editor  responsible  for  all  func-  | 
tions  involved  in  the  institution  and  ex-  j 
ecution  of  an  etiitorial  outreach  pro-  j 
gram  informing  newspapers  and  mag-  , 
azines  of  our  product.  Also  responsible  I 
for  in-house  organ.  In  addition  general 
editorial  duties  ns  assigned.  Box  1656,  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  30.000  6-day 
daily,  upper  Zone  5.  Need  take-charge 
person  for  newsroom  of  18.  Scanner 
exiierience  helpful.  Write  giving  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1654,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ PRESSROOM 

WEB  PRES.SMAN— Live  and  work  in 
the  greatest  climate  in  the  world  and 
enjoy  working  on  a  brand  new  6  unit 
Urbanite  (to  lie  installed  in  October). 
New  building  currently  under  construc¬ 
tion.  Combination  weekly  newspaper 
group  and  commercial  plant.  Open  shop. 
.'Jen<l  complete  resume  to  Br.ad  Kelleran, 
(Community  Publications  Inc..  148  He- 
kili  St.,  Kailau,  Hawaii  96734. 

PRESSMAN,  Web  offset  experience. 
Must  have  references.  News-Sun,  Sun 
City,  Arizona,  near  Phoenix.  (602)  977- 
8351. 

GENERAL  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN. 
We  are  looking  for  a  person  to  super¬ 
vise  our  morning-evening-Sunday  press¬ 
room  operation,  daily  combined  58,000, 
Sunday  63,000.  Letterflex  with  Goss 
Headliner  6  units  and  halfdeck.  Chal¬ 
lenging  job  with  opportunity  for  further 
advancement.  Please  send  experience 
and  references  to  Ogden  Nutting.  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager.  Ogden  Newspapers.  1500 
Main  St.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003, 

OFFSET  PRESSMEN 

Qualified  Goss  Metro  pressmen  needed 
immediately  in  San  Diego.  27  new  units 
producing  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
papers.  Openings  on  nights.  Contract 
with  good  wages,  fringes  and  working 
conditions. 

Those  interested,  write 
EARL  VIKANDER 
P.  O.  Box  191, 

San  Diego.  Calif.  92112 
or  call 

(714)  299-3131,  Ext.  1125 
AN 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


PLANT  ENGINEER,  experienced,  with 
degree  in  Mechanical  or  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering  or  equivalent  experience. 
Some  exix:rience  in  Air  Conditioning 
highly  desirable.  Midwest  location  with 
combined  circulation  of  250,000.  Write 
giving  education,  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  re<iuirements  to  Box  1484,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
Offset  daily.  Zone  2.  ITU  seeks  progres¬ 
sive  Composing  Room  Foreman.  If  you 
are  presently  No.  2  or  3  person,  and  de¬ 
sire  to  be  No.  1.  have  experience  in  cold 
tyi)e.  you  could  be  our  candidate.  For¬ 
ward  resume,  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1572,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Large 
group  of  suburban  offset  weeklies.  All 
photo  comi)Osition.  Contact  Shepherd 
Publications,  P.O.  Box  9,  Palatine,  III. 
60067. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

NORTHWEST  DAILY  AND 

BIG  COMMERCIAL  PLANT 

First  of  all — yes.  we’ll  pay  a  very 
top  salary.  And  we’ll  give  you  the 
freetlom  and  support  to  do  your 
own  thing.  In  return  we  ask  that 
you  have  the  liackground,  the  man¬ 
agement  skills  and  the  drive  to 
make  this  one  of  the  most  efficient 
quality  operations  in  the  nation. 

This  is  the  production  manager’s 
job  at  The  'Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Columbian.  We  are  a  36.000  daily 
with  a  projected  growth  rate  of 
altout  7  percent  per  year.  And  one 
of  the  largest  circular  printing 
plants  on  the  West  Coast.  Our  6- 
unit  Goss  Metro  press  runs  three 
shifts,  seven  days  a  week. 

Our  mechanical  departments  are 
union.  It’s  a  good  union  situation. 
We  treat  them  right  with  good 
pay,  good  conditions,  good  equip¬ 
ment— and  concern  and  respect. 
They  treat  us  right  with  good  at¬ 
titude,  quality  work,  high  produc¬ 
tivity — and  they’ll  go  the  extra  mile 
when  necessary.  No  press  manning 
or  other  union  restrictions.  We  need 
a  person  who  can  keep  all  this  go¬ 
ing — and  make  it  one  notch  better. 

Great  paper!  State  e<IitoriaI  and 
photo  award  winner.  80  percent  cir¬ 
culation  coverage.  Relatively  young 
management  team  with  progressive 
management  philosophy.  Every  de¬ 
partment  manager  is  excellent. 
Great  bunch  to  work  with.  Excep¬ 
tionally  attractive  plant. 


PRESS  FOREMAN  for  small  Zone  3 
afternoon  daily.  Reply  in  confidence 
stating  full  qualifications  and  informa¬ 
tion  including  money  desired.  Box  1593, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNEYMAN  LETTERPRESSMAN, 
rotary  web  letterpress.  Persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  moving  to  Lakeland,  Florida, 
please  apply  by  resume:  Ledger,  401  S. 
Missouri  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33801,  or 
phone  (813)  688-6011,  ask  for  Press¬ 
room  Sutterintendent. 


PROnVCTIOIS 


\  TYPESETTER  SUPERVISOR  for  di- 
I  versified  job  Phototypesetting  depart-  ; 
j  ment.  Familiar  with  markup,  specing  i 
'  type,  layout.  Schedule  and  coordinate  ' 
j  typesetting  and  paste-up.  State  full  de-  i 
tails,  salary.  Replies  confidential.  Zone 
I  2.  Box  1566,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ■ 

j  WEB  OFFSET  production  manager 
I  needed  by  Midwest  newspaper  and  job  , 
1  plant.  $14,000  to  start.  Bonuses  up  to  i 
I  $6,000  first  year  with  efficient  operation.  ' 
j  Great  potential.  Best  fringes.  Please  j 
give  details  on  what  you  know  and  can 
1  do.  Box  1692,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

AD  MARK-UP  SITUATION,  offset 
daily  using  Photon  equipment.  Perma¬ 
nent  situation  in  excellent  livability 
area.  Good  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  complete  resume  and  background 
references  to  Personnel  Dept.,  Union- 
«Mlletin.  P.O.  Box  1358,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.  99362. 


Great  town  1  Attractive  city  of  45,- 
000  just  10  minutes  from  Portland, 
Oregon.  Fastest  growing  city  in 
Washington,  but  not  yet  spoilt  by 
traffic  and  urban  sprawl.  On  the 
Columbia  river  and  just  90  minutes 
from  ocean  lieaches  or  Mt.  Hood 
skiing.  60  minutes  from  the  best 
fishing  and  camping  in  the  North¬ 
west. 

Commercial  volume  is  running  at 
about  $3,000,000  annually.  This, 
along  with  our  goal  for  top  quality 
and  efficiency  on  both  the  daily  and 
commercial  operation  is  why  we 
need  an  exceptionally  strong  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

The  ideal  profile  is  a  person  with 
an  education  in  industrial  engineer¬ 
ing  who  has  had  at  least  four  years 
newspaper  production  experience  in 
a  responsible  position  in  an  offset 
newspaper  plant,  and  who  has  a 
good  knowl^ge  of  both  newspaper 
comnosing  and  press  work.  That’s  a 
tough  combination  to  find.  And  if  it 
can’t  be  found  we’ll  settle  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  less. 

Even  if  you’re  really  happy  in  your 
present  job — I’ll  bet  you’ll  be  hap¬ 
pier  here.  You’ll  probably  make 
more  money  too.  Write  Don  Camp¬ 
bell,  The  Columbian.  Vancouver, 
Washington  98660,  and  tell  me 
about  yourself  in  a  letter  and  a 
resume.  Replies  absolutely  confi¬ 
dential. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  13,  1973 


Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMIMSTR4TIVE 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  Presently  has 
top  resjionsiliility  for  mid-size  daily. 
Mature,  dependable,  profit  and  quality 
conscious.  Exi>crienced  all  phases. 
Heavy  in  labor,  editorial,  advertisinK 
and  administration.  Reference  from 
present  employer.  Prefer  Zone  1.  Box 
1630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALE'S  EXECUTIVE  seeks  new  asso¬ 
ciation  where  his  capabilities  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  problems  similar  to  those  solved 
while  serving  large  and  small  dailies  in 
a  wide  range  of  ever  increasing  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Box  1639,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

U  YEARS  DAILY  MANAGEMENT 
Business,  advertising,  circulation,  per¬ 
sonnel,  general.  Offset/ hot  metal,  strong 
OSH  A,  lal)or.  Free  to  relocate.  A. 
Pranger,  8  Roselin  Ave.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
02169.  (617)  479-4974. 

SEEK  FINAL  CAREER  STOP  in  man¬ 
agement  spot.  Solid  24-year,  diverse 
background.  Box  1684,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DYNAMIC  YOUNG  MANAGEMENT 
DUO  seeks  challenge  on  action  paper 
in  daily  or  weekly  field.  Look  over  our 
record  of  success  in  production,  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  phases  on  var¬ 
ious  size  newspai)ers.  Box  1676,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FOR  AN  EXPERIENCED,  progressive 
and  profit  oriented  manager,  call  (412) 
344-7398  for  his  resume.  C.  W.  White. 


CIRCVLATIOiS 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR.  28.  with 
7  years  experience  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  including  ABC,  VAC,  paid, 
mail,  newsstand,  carrier  and  volunteer 
pay  on  daily,  weekly  and  bi-weekly 
papers.  Strong  on  promotion  and  sales. 
Prefer  Zones  2,  3.  4.  Box  1653,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SUPERVISOrR  4 
years,  seeking  position  ns  Assistant  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  for  medium^  size 
newspaiier.  Prefer  Zone  4,  Florida.  8 
years  experience  in  carrier  and  motor 
route  organization.  Enthusiastic,  ag¬ 
gressive,  excellent  record  in  District 
manager  training.  Bilingual  Spanish. 
Based  in  Puerto  Rico,  must  relocate. 
Excellent  recommendations.  Confiden¬ 
tial  resume  on  request.  Box  1672,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  HRCULATOR  all 
phases  desires  to  relocate  upper  Mid¬ 
west.  Will  sacrifice.  Box  1645,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR  with  success  record 
ready  to  move  to  larger  operation. 
Sales  and  management  background  in 
all  departments  on  small  and  large, 
competitive  and  non-competitive  papers. 
Will  consider  department  head  or  as¬ 
sistant.  Resume.  Box  1667,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR:  Mature, 
all  round  professional  seeks  opportunity 
with  metro  daily  or  weekly  group. 
Heavy  in  sales;  administration,  promo¬ 
tion,  sales  programming  and  projec¬ 
tion,  cost  oriented,  motivator.  Seasoned 
in  chain,  department  store  and  key  ac¬ 
counts.  Experience  accumulated  one 
paper  (combination)  metro  market, 
weekly  competitive  metro  market.  Up 
from  staff  man.  Positive  attitude,  ag¬ 
gressive,  enthusiastic,  self-starter,  iier- 
Bonable.  Top  references.  Box  1677, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  AD  DIRECTTOR,  non-metro 
daily.  50,  BJ  Missouri,  (250.  Area  3, 
4,  6,  8.  Box  1031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  /  PROMOTION/ ADMINISTRATIVE 
"PRO"  heavy  in  print  and  film  sales. 
Top  level,  national/ local  accounts.  Re¬ 
locate;  travel.  Box  374,  Fern  Park,  Fla. 
32730. 


LET  MY  4  YEARS  technical  editing. 
PR  work  for  you.  BS.  MA.  Prefer 
South.  M.  Moser,  762  Rosa,  Metairie, 
La.  70005.  Phone  (504)  835-8866. 


HARVARD  COLLE'GB  GRAD,  news 
and  features  writer,  seeks  1st  profes¬ 
sional  reporting  spot.  Curious,  aggres¬ 
sive.  motivated  enough  to  work  any 
Zone  for  low  pay.  Resume,  clips  upon 
request.  Box  1631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  In  reporting  and  ur¬ 
ban  affairs.  Seek  good  reporting  job, 
moderate  to  large  city,  anywhere  in 
U.S.  Masters  degree.  Ivy  League.  Big 
10  education.  Box  1641,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FOROGN  NEWS 

Researcher,  U.S.-born,  with  French, 
German,  Russian,  Spanish.  10  years 
Europe.  Travel  and  business  writing 
credits.  Martin  Sokolinsky,  76  DeHaven 
Dr.,  Yonkers,  N.Y.  (914)  375-0057. 

1971  NOTRE  DAME  GRAD,  with  8 
years  of  rewarding  experience  on  cam¬ 
pus  daily,  is  suffering  from  an  unful¬ 
filled  addiction  to  newspaper  work.  I 
will  go  anywhere,  do  everything.  Try 
mel  Box  1574,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUR  MEN  IN  WASHINGTON.  Ac- 
credite<l  Capitol  corresi>ondents,  33  and 
36.  Exi>ert  localized  coverage  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Administration,  anything  you 
want  from  D.C.,  including  photos.  Total 
20  years  exi)erience  on  government,  pol¬ 
itics,  Black  and  Indian  affairs,  environ¬ 
ment  and  health  beats  for  65M  to 
600M  dailies.  Box  1618,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 

NEWSWOMAN,  2  years  ex^rience  on 
East  Coast  metro  daily  in  city  govern¬ 
ment  re|K>rting,  general  assignments, 
women's  news  and  features.  Small  to 
medium  daily  in  Zones  5,  7,  1  or  2. 
Box  1638,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  UPI  reporter-deskman  with 
MA  in  Journalism  now  works  as  copy 
e<litor  in  New  York,  wants  reporting  or 
editing  job  with  Zone  1  newspai>er.  Spe¬ 
cial  interest:  sports.  Available  after 
Feb.  1.  Box  1628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  —  Young,  with  3 
years  experience  covering  college  and 
prep  sports,  column  writing,  desk  work, 
some  layout.  J-School  grad  seeking  job 
in  the  Midwest  or  South,  preferably  in 
area  with  college  or  pro  sports.  Clips 
and  resume  on  request.  Box  1603, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMBIA  COLLEX3E  GRAD,  mag¬ 
azine  editor,  news  reporter,  Mensa,  21, 
Oklahoman,  bemused,  looking  for  in¬ 
volved,  involving  work.  Call  (405) 
843-0202  or  write  Box  1529,  ^itor  £ 
Publisher. 


WRITER.  24,  wants  to  start  in  new^  | 
pa|)er  reix>rting.  *71  BA  Political  Sci¬ 
ence.  experience  in  PR  and  publicity. 
Hard  worker,  willing  to  learn.  Any 
Zone.  Box  1648,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  OR  COPY  DESK 
man,  26.  5  years  exi)erience.  BA  de¬ 
gree.  Have  covered  many  sports  and 
written  column  for  highly-regarded  or¬ 
ganization.  Excellent  references.  Re¬ 
sume  and  d  ps  available.  Any  Zone. 
Box  1652,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  OR  PUBLICITY— Writ¬ 
ing  experience.  '72  grad  seeks  position 
on  magazine,  newspaper  or  in  book 
publishing  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Box  1564,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  '73  Notre  Dame  University 
English  grad  seeks  challenging  work  in 
Journalism.  Ambitious,  hard-working. 
Any  Zone.  Resume  and  writing  sum-  i 
pies  on  request.  Box  1608,  Editor  £  ! 
Publisher.  j 

BIOLOGIST:  Industrious,  Albert  Ein¬ 
stein  biomerlical  scientist  grad  (MS) 
desires  writing  or  editing  position  in  | 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  Under-  ‘ 
graduate  journalism  and  professional 
a))structing  experience.  Contact  Fred 
Plotnick,  140-26  Debs  PI.,  Bronx,  N.Y. 
10475  or  call  (212)  379-0334. 

J-GRAD,  27,  seeks  reporting  and/or 
copy  desk  intern  spot,  any  Zone.  Mich¬ 
igan  State,  high  honors.  Box  1683, 
Ekiitor  £  Publisher. 

ABLE  REPORTER,  23,  with  1  year 
experience,  BA  in  Political  Science, 
and  demonic  curiosity,  looking  for  a 
position  where  he  can  exercise  it.  Con¬ 
tact  Gordon  Greisman.  2  MacDonald  PI., 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.  or  call  (212)  279-3773. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  16  years  experience 
including  2  years  as  college  sports  in¬ 
formation  director,  seeks  desk/writing 
job  any  Area.  Heavy  hockey  in  addi¬ 
tion  other  sports.  Sharp  layout,  nifty 
heads.  Brochure  won  top  national 
award.  Currently  in  Colorado.  Box  1670, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 

REPORTER — 12  years  exiierience,  all 
lieats.  Can  handle  desk.  Photo  oriented. 
Married.  Available  for  small  daily, 
weekly.  Box  1674,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE,  international,  local  back¬ 
ground.  News,  sports,  amusements, 
features,  Sunday  magazines.  Weekly 
through  metro  experience.  Box  1647, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


PRINCETON  ENGLISH  GRAD  seeks 
job  with  newspaper.  Can  write.  Salary 
secondary.  Rt.  2,  Allentown,  Pa.  18103. 
(215)  432-0095. 


NEWSROOM  EDITOR  with  14  years  on 
4  major  metros.  Currently  employed  In 
Zone  2  but  at  37  wants  right  spot  now 
—  anywhere.  Box  1678,  Editor  £ 


DILIGENT  JUNE  BA  seeks  job  as  wri-  I 
ter-reporter,  preferably  in  Zone  1  or  2. 
Resume  and  references  available.  Box 
1626,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

WELL-ROUNDED  5  year  California 
metro  reporter  with  good  credentials 
desires  a  better  job  on  West  Coast. 
Box  1546,  Editor  £  Publisher.  . 

VETERAN  SPORTS  editor-writer.  10 
years  experience  in  all  sports.  Good 
with  camera.  E'amiliar  with  all  phases 
of  newspaiier  work:  hot  metal  or  offset, 
darkroom,  comi>osing.  Seek  permanent 
position.  Available  imme<liately.  Any 
Zone.  Box  1625,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING  EDITOR  of  weekly 
seeks  challenging  job  with  daily.  Edu¬ 
cation,  features  specialty.  Box  1581, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 

EMPLOYB3D  REPORTER  with  BA  and 
4  years  work  on  all  beats  wants  grow¬ 
ing  room.  PM  daily  any  Zone.  Write 
Box  1595,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  POSITION  on  a  magazine 
or  newspaper  sought  by  33-year-old 
male  with  6  years  experience  in  maga¬ 
zine  editing,  layout,  pasteup,  photogra¬ 
phy  :  and  5  years  newspaper  reporting 
and  copy  editing.  Seeking  challenging 
position  in  Zones  3,  5  or  6.  Call  (901) 
767-7385. 


EDITOR/PUBLISHER  looking  for  a 
small  daily,  weekly  or  magazine.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
work,  including  management  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  Currently  have  good  job 
on  metro  daily  with  excellent  future  but 
long  for  smaller  operation  where  I  can 
settle  down.  Young,  married.  Box  1668, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 

I  RETVIEWED  117  MOVIES  last  year 
for  major  daily.  You  don't  need  staffer 
for  sharp,  concise  film  reviews.  I'll  do 
long-<Iistance.  Interested.  I’m  cheap. 
Box  1543,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


I  PHOTOGRAPHY _ 

;  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  at  top  New 
I  England  newspaper  seeks  experience  in 
j  TV  and  film  production ;  also  possible 
newspaper  reporting.  Areas  1,  2,  5,  7, 
8.  9.  Box  1632,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

I  NOSE  FOR  GOOD  NE’WS  and  feature 
I  photos.  1  asic  ROP  color  know-how, 
some  writing,  can  get  along  with  ed¬ 
itors  and  reporters,  age  38,  prizes  ga¬ 
lore,  Zones  1  thru  4.  Box  1679,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Composing 
Room  Superintendent.  Know  cold  type 
operation.  Union  Law.  Prefer  West 
Coast.  All  replies  answered.  Box  1601, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 

STAFT  ENGINEER  on  metropolitan 
newspaper  wants  to  return  to  line  Pro¬ 
duction  management  of  small  or  med¬ 
ium  sized  newspaper.  Experienced  man¬ 
agement  of  all  Production  departments 
— effective  cost  reduction,  production 
flow  for  on-time  press  starts,  labor  re¬ 
lations.  new  systems  development  and 
installation,  building  construction  and 
maintenance.  Salary  requirements  flex¬ 
ible.  commensurate  with  area,  size  of 
paiwr  and  responsibilities.  Will  accept 
secondary  position  of  challenging  job 
leading  to  advancement.  Box  1619, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN.  Goss  Metro  offset  and  let¬ 
terpresses.  Competent,  willing  to  work, 
capable  of  training  crew  or  assisting. 
Consider  anything  large  or  small.  Box 
1671,  Editor  £  Publisher, 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  A-to-Z 
experience.  Member  PRSA.  Seeking  po¬ 
sition  New  Jersey-New  York  City  area. 
Call  (201)  763-6392. 

PUBLICITY — 10  years  PR,  15  news: 
excellent  writer ;  now  working.  Box 
1544,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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More  papers  cutback 
pages,  features,  ads 

Until  the  newsprint  shortage  returns  to 
something  approaching  normalcy,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  has  reduced  its  newshole  by 
20  percent  and  is  considering  changing  its 
classified  ad  columns  from  nine  to  10  per 
page. 

Other  alterations  underway  since  last 
week’s  strike  at  the  Tribune  Company’s 
Ontario  Paper  Mill  in  Thorold,  Ont.  in¬ 
clude  refusal  to  accept  ads  that  miss  copy 
deadlines,  dropping  less  popular  comic 
strips  and  panels,  and  reduction  in  the 
country  run  (outside  Metropolitan  Chica¬ 
go).  Returns  from  dealers  and  coin  boxes 
have  been  reduced  50  percent,  the  paper 
said. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  also  announced 
this  week  that  it  was  forced  to  reduce  the 
number  of  pages  in  each  issue.  Times 
publisher  Otis  Chandler  said  the  change 
would  remain  in  effect  until  the  shortage 
is  alleviated. 

Comics,  suburban  sections,  opinion, 
food,  real  estate,  and  tyavel  sections  will 
be  reduced  in  size  to  facilitate  reduced 
page  counts.  Advertising  is  also  being  re¬ 
stricted,  he  said.  ^ 

Other  papers  that  have  taken  steps  to 
conserve  newsprint  are : 

•  The  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star 
have  cut  Monday  editions  to  eight  pages, 
with  no  advertising; 

•  The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  is 
limiting  the  size  of  display  ads  and  elimi¬ 
nating  its  locally  written  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  and  some  political  columns.  The  pa¬ 
per  also  said  it  is  cutting  stock  market 
reports,  engagement  photos,  and  limiting 
use  of  news  photos,  comics,  and  other 
features.  The  number  of  pages  will  be 
reduced  as  well ; 

•  The  Chicago  Daily  News  omitted  all 
classified  ads  October  4,  citing  Canadian 
mill  strikes. 

•  Unable  to  distribute  a  newspaper  on 
Monday  because  of  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age,  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune  got  much 
of  its  contents  to  subscribers  electroni¬ 
cally. 

Jack  Barkley,  editor  of  the  Tribune, 
said  the  method  would  be  utilized  each 
Monday  until  the  newsprint  emergency 
eases. 

News  briefs,  capsule  accounts  of  major, 
local,  national  and  international  news, 
professional  sports  scores  and  local  death 
notices  are  prepared  on  slides  and  broad¬ 
cast  through  Kokomo’s  cable  tv  station. 

Barkley  said  few  subscribers  would  be 
missed  since  the  Tribune  has  99.9  pene¬ 
tration  of  the  area,  which  he  said  is 
highest  in  the  nation.  The  Tribune  has 
circulation  of  31,439  daily. 

The  various  news  items  were  prepared 
scanner-ready  for  the  papers  Campu- 
scan  optical  character  reader,  then  went 
to  the  Goss  Metroset  where  a  format  was 
prepared  and  negatives  made  from  the 
printout.  These  were  fitted  into  plastic 
slides  for  use  on  cable  tv. 

No  Tribune  advertising  was  shown, 
only  straight  news. 

William  Edgley,  manager  of  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  for  the  Pillsbury  Company,  Min- 
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neapolis,  advised  members  of  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  Association 
(October  9)  that  newspapers  should  not 
send  “scare”  letters  to  adverti.sers  that 
they  may  not  be  able  to  handle  advertising 
because  of  the  newsprint  shortage. 

He  said  a  sensible  approach  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  many  newsjjapers  is  reduction  in 
size  of  comics,  leaving  tho.se  pages  with 
room  for  neces.sary  columns  and 
features. 

More  ads  per  page  is  a  sensible  ap¬ 
proach,  Edley  said.  Asked  if  two-day 
swings  of  newspapers  on  food  advertising 
day  would  pre.sent  any  problem  to 
Pillsbury,  Edgley  answered  “no,  unless  it 
was  a  coupon  day.”  He  thought  most  ad¬ 
vertisers  would  like  these  to  appear  on  a 
given  day  rather  than  spreading  them 
over  two  or  more  days.  In  fact,  he  said,  a 
two-day  swing  would  have  the  effect  of 
relieving  some  of  the  pressure  in  the 
newsprint  squeeze. 

Edgley  deplored  the  amount  of  time 
that  has  been  wasted  by  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation’s  committees  and  advertising 
groups  in  deciding  how  newspaper  audi¬ 
ence  research  studies  will  be  reported. 
Some  newspapers  are  not  in  agreement 
whether  to  release  circulation  figures  on  a 
county-by-county  basis  and  this  is  stalling 
any  advancement  in  needed  newspaper 
demographics,  Edgley  said. 

• 

Margot  Sherman  elected 
to  head  women’s  group 

Margot  Sherman,  an  advertising  consul¬ 
tant  and  lecturer,  became  president  of 
Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  and  Jo- 
Ann  Albers,  environmental  reporter  for 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  was  named  pres¬ 
ident-elect  by  delegates  voting  at  the  41st 
Annual  National  Meeting  held  in  Port¬ 
land,  October  4-7. 

Miss  Sherman  recently  retired  as  senior 
vicepresident  and  member  of  the  board  of 
McCann-Erickson  advertising  agency. 
New  York. 

Mrs.  .\lbers  will  serve  one  year  as  pres¬ 
ident-elect  before  assuming  the  top  post  at 
the  1974  annual  national  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  She  also  is  president  of 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Slock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

Affiliated  Publications  (OTC)  .... 
American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdestq.  (NYSE)  ... 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Oowne  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

GanneH  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AM^)  . 

Panes  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE)  . 

Southern  Press  (CE)  . 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (Ald^)  . 


SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Idultl.  (NYSE)  ... 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Anglo-Canadian  (CE)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (I4YSE)  . . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

ECRM  (OTC)  . . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  _ 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .... 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Mlllmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE) 

Photon  (OTC)  . 

Richardson  (I^YSE)  . 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .. 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrafor-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .... 
Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 
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FEDERAL  DECISION  MAKERS 
READ  IT  . .  .  DELIEVE  IT 

and  so  do  nearly  a  million  others. 

WASHINGTON  STAR-NEWS 

Washington,  D.C. 
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Family  )VeeklY  salutes  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
convening  this  week  in  Chicago,  for  its  many  achievements. 


FAMILY  WEEKLY’S  interesting,  uniquely  readable  content 
and  format  command  high-score  readership  for  every 
issue.  The  magazine’s  roster  of  distinguished  writers  adds 
lustre  to  a  newspaper’s  reader  service.  Relevant  features 
and  columns  maintain  interest  week  after  week. 

Other  significant,  added  values  of  FAMILY  WEEKLY  that 
contribute  to  the  above-average  growth  of  subscribing 
papers  are  two  unique  programs  sponsored  by  the  maga¬ 
zine.  "Circulation  Bonanza”  assists  circulators  in  moti¬ 
vating  personnel  to  greater,  quicker  gains,  resulting  in 
increased  coverage.  The  "Tie-in  Retail  Incentive  Program” 


encourages  sales  of  more  local  advertising  space  tied  in 
with  the  magazine’s  national  ads.  (More  than  7,460,201 
lines  of  FAMILY  WEEKLY  tie-ins  were  reported  last  year 
by  the  ACB.) 

Another  important  factor  in  subscribing  newspapers’ 
profit  performance  is  the  magazine’s  low  cost.  FAMILY 
WEEKLY  is  the  most  economical  portion  of  any  paper. 

President-Publisher,  MORTON  FRANK 
641  Lexington  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10022— (212)  935-5256 

Publisher  Relations  Manager,  Robert  H.  Marriott 
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influential  dailies 
nationwide  develop 
circulation  &  advertising 

by  featuring  America's  best-read 
colorgravure  weekend  magazine 
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Did  you  choose  (e)? 


If  your  only  choice  was  “e”,  you  have  a  lot 
to  learn  about  this  industrialized  tropical  island. 
All  five  photos  are  of  Puerto  Rico! 

The  San  Juan  Star  knows  Puerto  Rico,  and 
Puerto  Rico  subscribes  to  The  Star— 
increasingly  so. 

Approximately  58.1%  of  Star 
subscribers  were  born  on  the  island,  and  their 
average  family  incomes  exceed  $15,000 
annually. 

All  Star  subscribers  read  English  because 
the  Star  is  the  only  English  language  daily  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Here  is  a  bilingual  audience. 

Some  other  interesting  statistics; 

66.7  %  of  Star  subscriber  families  live 
in  their  own  homes. 


Independent  survey  Stanford  Klapper  Associates,  Inc.  1973 


54.3  %  of  these  families  live  in  homes 
valued  at  $35,000  to  $50,000,  and  even 
more. 

65.8%  are  university  trained. 

For  more  information  about  Puerto  Rico  and 
The  San  Juan  Star,  write  for  The  Star’s  free 
booklet,  “Focus  Puerto  Rico.”  Puerto  Rico  is 
more  than  just  a  balmy  beach! 


Daily  and  Sunday,  Puerto  Rico's  only  English  Language  Newspaper 

The  San  Juan  Star 

Reaching  the  Decision-Makers  of  the  Caribbean 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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